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Behind the By-Lines 


Reminiscent James Russell Lowell’s 
“On Certain Condescension Foreign- 
ers” the article Kandel The 
Re-Discovery America which was de- 
livered the annual Percival Lecture un- 
der the auspices the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society the University 
Manchester, England. Dr. Kandel, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Education Teachers 
College, Columbia University has for the 
last three years, been giving course 
American culture and thought Man- 
chester. His plea for better understand- 
ing American life Europeans and 
appreciation the contributions the 
United States creating distinct culture 
its own. 

Dare Educate for Democracy? que- 
ries Oliver, Assistant Professor Edu- 
cation the University Pennsylvania. 
Prior his entrance into college teaching 
the author spent thirteen years teacher 
and administrator secondary schools. 
has been contributor several educational 
journals. present state chairman for 
Pennsylvania. member Beta Beta 
chapter Kappa Delta and member 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Education: Personal and Social 
lenging article written Wood, 
C.B., and M.C. London, England. Mr. 
Wood was for time Warden Uni- 
versity College Hall, Ealing, suburb. 
1910 entered the service the Board 
Education England, later the National 
Ministry Education. became Prin- 
cipal Assistant Secretary 1939, retaining 
the post until his retirement 1945, after 
forty years service the Ministry. 
was Secretary the committee which wrote 
the famed McNairy Report. His primary 
interest has been teacher education. 


Jesse Sears the author Ethics 
School Administration, most timely sub- 
ject. Dr. Sears Professor Emeritus 
Education Stanford University. 
widely known for his volumes, 
Organization and Control,” “The School 
Survey,” and “City School Administration,” 
addition numerous articles educa- 
tional new volume his, 
“The Nature the Administrative Proc- 
ess,” has just gone 

For several years Gilbert Byron Old 
House Cove, Saint Michaels, Maryland, 
has entertained and enlightened our readers 
with his poems and short stories. this 
issue another his Wilbur Blodgett stories, 
Priscilla Was Shy will found. has 
contributed the Saturday Evening Post, 
Saturday Review Literature, and Col- 
Two complete volumes 
his poetry are “Three Chesapeake Men,” 
and “Delaware Poems.” 

article the work and life 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, member the 
Laureate Chapter Kappa Delta and 
for many years valuable and valued mem- 
ber the Editorial Board Epuca- 
TIONAL contributed David 
Baumgardt under the title Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher Her Seventieth Birthday. 
the Library Congress Washington. 
Formerly was Professor Philosophy 
the University Berlin, Germany. 
also honorary research fellow the 
University Manchester, England. 
addition several books the field 
philosophy has written numerous arti- 
cles for publications American, English, 
French, German and Spanish scholarly pub- 
lications. Early this year was member 
the American delegation the Interna- 

(Continued page 127) 
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The Re-Discovery America’ 


1820 Sydney Smith wrote the 
Americans: “During the thirty 

forty years their independence they 
have done absolutely nothing for the 
sciences, for the arts, for 
the four quarters the globe, who 
reads American book? goes 
American play? looks American 
picture statue?” 

Almost century later Oxford 
tutor reported have asked “Is there 
any American history?” when one the 
first Rhodes scholars from the United 
States said that planned read 
American history. 

the time when Sydney Smith made 
his caustic statement there may have 
been some justification for his questions, 
although contributions had already be- 
gun made the sciences and the 
American Philosophical Society had 


The Percival Lecture de- 
livered March under the auspices the 
Manchester Literary Philosophical Society and 
the University Manchester. 


been existence for nearly eighty years. 
Within few years the works Wash- 
ington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, 
and William Cullen Bryant were being 
sold and read England, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was able report that 
party Paris Cooper, “the 
Scotch and the American lions took the 
field together.” hundred years later, 
however, there was justification for 
the question whether there was any 
American history. Both 
trate the traditional approach things 
American—an approach which has not 
only not been informed; has not even 
been free the notion that the informa- 
tion would any case not have any 
value any importance. 

The fact that instead putting 
forth effort acquire accurate 
edge the basis which respect could 
built, there unquestioned acceptance 
superficial impressions, attempt 
made secure genuine understanding, 
but prejudices and ancient grievances are 
allowed take its place. The difference 
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between the two countries may illus- 
trated the difference the attitude 
that event which led their separation. 
“The American Revolution,” but 
American books “The War Inde- 
pendence.” While the British schools 
and universities pay little attention 
American history, the shadow “the 
brute beast King George III” and his 
redcoats still hovers over the American 
classrooms, 

about the time the War Inde- 
pendence Samuel Johnson remarked that 
the rebellious Americans were born 
feeble replicas the Europeans they 
had left behind. The enormity the 
American crime the eyes the Euro- 
peans has continued the failure 
the Americans replicas. Logically 
this should have resulted efforts 
study Americans and their civilization 
and culture something different, 
those new species well mem- 
bers new state. For the citizens 
the young Republic looked upon them- 
selves pioneers not only developing 
new country, but also setting 
example the rest the world 
new ideal government and society. 
early 1782 Hector St. Jean 
Crévecoeur undertook answer the 
question that was probably being asked 
already, “What then this American, 
this new man?” And 1789 Noah 
Webster sought arouse consciousness 
the language sign national self- 
respect. This idea was supported 1813 
Thomas Jefferson who wrote, “The 
new circumstances under which are 
placed call for new words, new phrases, 
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and for the transfer old words new 
objects. American dialect will there- 
fore formed.” 

Not only did the American wish 
consider himself different from the 
Europeans, but the differences were in- 
tensified began conquer the un- 
explored frontier and as, adjusting 
the environment his needs, was 
turn affected the environment. The 
tendency look upon Americans 
replicas the British the Europeans 
ignore the more subtle differences and 
their causes, and impressed more 
what seemed odd, amusing, 
sensationally different. This feature Ed- 
mund Burke had already noted when 
wrote: “There America, which this 
day serves for little more than amuse 
you with stories savage men and un- 
couth manners, yet shall, before you 
taste death, show itself equal the 
whole the commerce which now at- 
tracts the envy the not 
know the method drawing in- 
dictment against whole nation.” 

Burke may not have known the meth- 
od, but others with few exceptions have 
done little more than indict whole na- 
tion brief and superficial observation. 
Mainly they have devoted themselves 
publishing accounts the unusual, the 
bizarre, the uncouth mannerisms and 
behaviour, not savage men, any 
rate uncultivated people not order 
enlighten inform but amuse their 
readers. Constant repetition the meth- 
has cultivated certain stereotypes that 
are always looked for. any case the 
American not taken seriously. The 
British visitor observer, whose ear 
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should accustomed differences 
English speech home, “feels himself 
defrauded,” James Russell Lowell 
wrote 1868, “nay even outraged 
when comes over here and finds 
people speaking what admits 
something like English, and yet dif- 
ferent from or, would say, those 
the students linguistics whose area 
study has rarely included American Eng- 
lish. Hence there some truth Ber- 
nard Shaw’s remark that Britain and the 
United States are two countries divided 
common language. 

The heart the problem was recog- 
nised James Russell Lowell the 
essay already quoted, “On Certain 
Condescension Foreigners,” long 
ago 1868. Addressing the foreign ob- 
servers Lowell wrote: “Let them learn 
treat naturally our merits 
human beings, they would German 
kind counterfeit Briton whose crime 
appeared every shade difference, 
and before long there would come that 
right feeling which naturally call 
good understanding.” 

More recently Professor Brogan 
advocating the study American his- 
tory urged that “it should studied for 
itself and not taught part Eng- 
lish history, that the United States 
should not thought lost do- 
minion laggard ally.” And 
another passage the same essay 
writes: “There should minimizing 
the common legal, cultural, religious 
links, but great part American his- 
tory can only understood American 
terms and must studied with the 
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same readiness make the necessary 
effort expected the students 
any other country.” 

There has, fact, always existed 
great deal curiosity about rather than 
genuine interest the United States. 
Curiosity can easily satisfied infor- 
mation that superficial, unusual, and 
sensational. Interest, however, would 
stimulate that effort study which 
Brogan Curiosity can satisfied 
presenting the American caricature 
because that what expected tradi- 
tionally and satisfies certain feeling 
national superiority. That tradition 
expecting something amusing, uncouth, 
unusual had already been started 
when Burke wrote and was well estab- 
lished half century later when Tocque- 
ville could still write that “One cannot 
imagine any hatred more venomous 
than that between the Americans and the 
English.” 

There were, course, some writers 
the American scene who were friend- 
and unprejudiced. But the impres- 
sions left the diatribes against the 
country and its people, still the process 
settlement, were stronger, and the 
accounts Mrs. Trollope and Dickens, 
for example, continued accepted 
accurate descriptions country which 
has accomplished much short 
time. “America and Cosmic Man,” 
which appeared last year, Wyndham 
Lewis correctly points out that “Most 
Englishmen are least sixty years out 
date their idea the typical Ameri- 
can. The American they see their 
mind’s eye died sixty years more ago. 
Certainly there enough exuberance left 
small number Americans sus- 
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tain the illusion. course, too, much 
brashness and noise accompany the 
activities the publicist and publicity 
rackets; that misleading. But the gen- 
eral run people the States are quite 
unassuming, and quite modest their 
destiny, they are anywhere else.” 
Not only does the tradition carica- 
ture still survive distort the picture 
and prevent the American and his 
country from being taken seriously, but 
the current sources information are 
too often taken their face value. The 
newspapers publish the kind informa- 
tion that palatable minds already 
conditioned expect the unusual, un- 
couth, and sensational. And even some 
the outstanding journalists 
torians seem unable refrain from 
injecting little flippancy into their writ- 
ings and reports about things American. 
for the other source, Hollywood, the 
crudest films are accepted though they 
present documentary evidence the 
way which the ordinary American 
lives and behaves. forgotten that 
the moving picture industry business 
enterprise and not historical social 
research organisation. could not at- 
tract the American public its produc- 
tions portraying them they really 
are. Most Americans who the 
cinema, like picture fans everywhere, 
for entertainment escape and 
they prefer see what might rather 
than what is. But the foreigner viewing 
American film seems consider 
lived normally the United States, 
largely because that the kind thing 
that tradition has led him expect. 
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obvious that the situation de- 
scribed far cannot corrected until 
centres for the study American civili- 
sation and culture have been established. 
Such centres are, course, likely 
most influential they become integral 
members universities and the stud- 
are recognised proper fields for 
academic specialisation. For very short 
time looked though American his- 
tory would widely taught the sec- 
ondary schools the That ex- 
pectation does not seem have been ful- 
filled. Nor have American studies yet 
found place the British Universities 
until the creation department 
American Studies this University 
there were only three chairs American 
history the country, and two these 
the Universities Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are filled Americans appointed 
for one year terms. Colonial American 
history probably finds place the his- 
tory courses most universities, but the 
students may perhaps left wondering 
how the story begun unfolded later. 

may use distinction made 
Jacques Maritain, there may many 
this country who have knowledge about 
but very few who have knowledge into 
American culture and One 
function and recognised function 
knowledge into the area their special 
interest. The re-discovery America can 
promoted providing opportunities 
the universities for acquiring the much 
needed knowledge American life 
and institutions. time when co- 
operation between Britain and the 
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United States, based real understand- 
ing, essential University can make 
important contribution educating 
number students field that has 
been gravely neglected. Such scholars 
would help dissipate the distortions 
the truth and dispel the catchphrases 
that have become embedded the 
popular mind and are not always avoided 
even writers serious publications. 
Perhaps there after all some virtue 
iron curtains for they appear arouse 
desire learn and discover what goes 
behind them more successfully than 
where they not exist; ignotum 
pro magnifico. 

What makes subject worthy 
included among the studies Univer- 
sity? This question cannot evaded, for 
the tradition University education has 
always called for some justification when 
the addition new modern subjects 
proposed, The answer the question 
is, believe, becoming clearer than was 
several decades ago. There must, the 
first place, area factual 
methods appropriate University 
study. other words there should, 
the first place, exist area which 
further research and investigation are 
possible after student has acquired 
certain mastery the scholarship 
subject. the second place, the accumu- 
lation knowledge particular field 
not adequate justification for the 
inclusion new subject the Univer- 
sity curriculum; inclusion becomes justi- 
fiable such knowledge will stimulate 
appreciation ideas, ideals, and prin- 
ciples which contribute better under- 
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standing some aspects life. third 
criterion that the proposed subject can 
taught liberal spirit the sense 
that can contribute the intellectual 
and cultural development the student. 
put more generally, the subject 
must have educational and cultural 
And, finally, the subject should 
some practical use, not vocational 
sense—although that need not ruled 
out—but the sense employed Car- 
dinal Newman “not useful any 
low, mechanical, mercantile sense, but 
power, treasure, first the 
owner, then through him the world.” 
There must be, Professor Samuel 
Alexander wrote his discussion 
“The Purpose University,” stimu- 
lus inquiry “opening the mind in- 
sight into human affairs and things.” 
The same idea implicit Professor 
Whitehead’s remark that univer- 
sity education should have meaning for 
life and relevance present needs. 

would not difficult present 
arguments prove the importance 
promoting understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States one 
the urgent needs the day. For the 
inclusion American Studies Uni- 
versity, however, stronger and more 
universal plea needed than the im- 
mediate political necessities the times. 
versity the sense defined Newman, 
Alexander, and Whitehead must 
justified more solid arguments than 
the pressure current affairs. 

planning course for the re- 
discovery America one para- 
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doxically arises from the fact that until 
very recently little guidance could 
found American institutions educa- 
tion for the study American culture 
and civilisation. While the history the 
United States was generally studied, 
little attention was given American 
literature such any other aspects 
American this the universities 
and colleges the United States were 
not unlike the universities Great 
Britain adhering rigorously the 
traditional curriculum and opposing 
the introduction modern newer 
subjects study. change gradually 
taking place and courses are being de- 
veloped American Studies which pre- 
sent survey the various aspects 
American culture and civilisation 
part general education and which also 
encourage research this field. 

American scholars have found 
necessary study the history, literature, 
political theory, geography, economics, 
and sociology their own country 
order discover the background neces- 
sary for understanding, how much the 
more desirable for the students and 
scholars other countries follow this 
lead. Only this way can the world 
discover one side American life which 
too often obscured the impressions 
made the foreigner the more ob- 
vious and sometimes striking aspects, 
easily described evidences bath- 
room civilisation.” discover that 
other side, the side which gives meaning 
American life and the place the 
United States the world, demands 
effort study that not always put 
forth. far the English-speaking na- 
tions are concerned that effort not put 
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forth because the too facile assumption 
that similarity language means simi- 
larity culture. 

was with this source confusion 
that John Buchan dealt most pertinently 
essay, “My America” (in Pilgrim’s 
Way, Boston, 1940): “Half the mis- 
understandings between Britain and 
America,” wrote, “are due the 
fact that neither will regard the other 
what is—in important sense the 
word—a foreign country. Each thinks 
the other part itself which has some- 
how gone off the lines. Englishman 
always inclined resent the un- 
familiar when found under condi- 
tions for which thinks has some 
responsibility. can appreciate com- 
plete and utter strangeness, and indeed 
shows himself highly sympathetic 
towards it, but for variations upon his 
own ways—divergencies speech, food, 
clothes, social habits—he has little toler- 
ance. not very happy his own 
colonies and dominions, and America 
can uncommonly ill ease. 

“On higher level, when comes 
assessing spiritual values, often shows 
the same mixture surprise and dis- 
appointment. America has lapsed from 
the family tradition; what would have 
been pardonable and even commendable 
cousin.” 

But the challenge this statement 
Brogan’s statement earlier that 
“American history can only under- 
stood American terms and must 
studied with the same readiness make 
the necessary effort expected the 
students any other country” was al- 
ready sounded 1868 James Russell 
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Lowell when urged the condescend- 
ing foreigner “to learn look 


are and not they supposed 
be.” 


The student who approaches the study 
American culture and civilisation with 
that objectivity that should the mark 
disinterested study the liberal 
spirit education would well take 
for his guidance the statement 
American historian (T. Wertenbaker, 
The 1607-1690): 
“While the white settlers were trans- 
forming America, America was trans- 
forming the settlers. found them 
alchemy made them Americans. 
Men like plants, cannot uprooted 
from their native soil and set again 
some distant land without undergoing 
the institutions, morals, religious beliefs, 
and thoughts the European settlers 
underwent change the soil 
America.” This principle was defined 
more succinctly Robert Bridges when 
wrote “The Testament Beauty” 
(Book IV, 922 


Since each group rose was determined apart 
conditions life which none other could share, 
climate, language, and historic tradition 
estranging evermore. 


The kind approach should 
made the rediscovery America—to 
the study American civilisation and 
culture—is suggested the ideas im- 
plicit these two quotations. But some- 
thing more must added the fact 
that the new environment created new 
man or, put other words, that 
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those who live differently think differ- 
ently and behave differently. Not only 
were the English and other settlers and 
later immigrants remade into Americans 
the environment, but equally 
true, Bertrand Russell pointed out re- 
cently, that they also remade the en- 
vironment. 

The bearing this dual relationship 
the American and his environment 
that the re-discovery America de- 
mands necessary basis for under- 
standing study the geography— 
physical and economic—of the country. 
This all the more necessary the slow 
conquest the frontier and the meaning 
the unlimited potentialities 
sources that constantly beckoned the 
American westward and the immigrants 
from across the Atlantic are under- 
stood. The result these migrations 
was that the small stock British origin 
was gradually diluted and the story 
these migrations and within the Amer- 
ican colonies and the United States has 
become another essential area study 
and another important factor that made 
impossible for the Americans re- 
main mere feeble replicas the Euro- 
peans that they had left behind. 

The theme that emerges from this ap- 
proach how population made 
peoples different races, nations and 
languages was gradually welded into 
nation. The study the process 
nation-building through co-operation 
the common task civilising both the 
physical and human frontier itself 
constitutes important contribution 
understanding America. important 
has this process been considered 
American historians that for nearly half 
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century the strong influence exercised 
the task conquering the frontier 
making both America and the Americans 
was regarded the dominant force 
American history. only recently that 
Turner’s theory the significance 
the frontier has been challenged 
another theory that the explanation 
later American history found 
the rise cities the urbanisation 
the American population. one theory, 
however, can invoked explain the 
course history. The new theory the 
rise cities moulding force supple- 
ments rather than supplants the theory 
the frontier. The modern American 
the product conflict and later co- 
operation between the agricultural and 
industrial economies. 

The physical environment has exer- 
cised still another influence American 
history; the varieties terrain and 
climate, the lines communication, the 
accessibility natural resources all con- 
tributed the emergence different 
economic interests and the rise 
sectionalism which determined the align- 
ment parties and the course poli- 

These divisions interests 
and the further division the country 
into forty-eight states are likely 
overlooked the foreigner who seeks 
understand America. Both the sec- 
tional interests and the jealously guarded 
states’ rights must considered care- 
fully any effort understand the 
course national politics and policy, in- 
cluding the tradition isolationism and 
its gradual decline. 

this many-sided background that 
lends interest the study American 
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history its colonial period and since 
the establishment the Republic. 
American history not only the history 
experiment and dream which 
has always been the forefront the 
American mind, but also presents 
significant example the close interplay 
between and the integration all the 
forces that make the story nation. 
Both phases offer field for research 
which has only just begun probed 
even the United States. 

The history the United States can- 
not studied satisfactorily like the his- 
tory some nations military history, 
nor can its political history separated 
from the social and economic forces that 
have profoundly affected the past 
and still continue affect it. One ad- 
vantage that the study American his- 
tory holds that, although the country 
had its roots the tradition western 
culture, knowledge which essen- 
tial the student, its fuller develop- 
ment covers relatively brief period 
little over three centuries. 

more difficult, furthermore, 
separate the different aspects Ameri- 
can culture, and perhaps another 
advantage that not easy know 
where draw line demarcation be- 
tween what goes make history and 
what constitutes the literature Amer- 
ica. Much American literature 
actually source material for the historian, 
since reveals the various trends and 
forces the development the Ameri- 
can mind, The literature nation may 
studied from the purely literary point 
view the expression the life 
its people. doubt the canons 
the first point view may applied 
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the study American literature, but 
more will contributed proper 
understanding and appreciation 
investigated from the second point 
view. And even the much derided and 
ridiculed American English, which 
whether print speech causes the 
British reader and listener shudder, 
will found not deterioration 
degration English English. Ameri- 
can English distinct from English Eng- 
lish began deliberately cultivated 
when the Americans acquired certain na- 
tional self-consciousness. Beyond that, 
however, the language offers rich field 
investigation for the student linguis- 
tics, which has hardly been touched out- 
side the United States. 


From the time when the Americans 
began feel nationally self-conscious 
they have always had before them 
vision things hoped for through 
the political experiment which they 
embarked. foreigner ever had 
clear understanding the great po- 
tentialities the young republic did 
Goethe when wrote his poem 
“Amerika, hast besser, etc.” The 
workers Manchester who met the 
Free Trade Hall and sent their letter 
support Lincoln caught the meaning 
that vision. the same year, 1863, 
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Disraeli said the House Commons: 
“There grave misapprehension, both 
the ranks His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and His Majesty’s Opposition 
what constitutes the true meaning 
American democracy. The American 
democracy not made the scum 
the great industrial cities the 
United States, nor exhausted mid- 
dle class that speculates stocks and 
calls that progress. The American de- 
mocracy made something far 
more stable, that may ultimately decide 
the fate the two Americas and 
Europe.” 

That prophecy, like the prophecy 
Edmund Burke, seems have been ful- 
filled. The United States began take 
her place world power the begin- 
ning the present century; she has 
advanced the position anticipated 
Disraeli more rapidly than could have 
been thought possible. But power alone 
does not justify the study nation; 
how that nation has attained position 
leadership, and the meaning its 
culture and civilisation for the world are 
subjects that are worthy University 
study. the tradition this Uni- 
versity that should have been the first 
recognise the importance and value 
devoting one its departments the 
re-discovery America worthy pur- 
suit for students and scholars. 


may well that the most authentic citizens the world will not 
rootless cosmopolites but active citizens those nations which have 
sought liberate their people not from but through knowledge 
their own history. who would move the world must first given 
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The Road 


LEE RICHARDSON 


The ribbon road back begins unwind 
Farther than the ribbon road ahead; 

The roses that border the banks the road behind 
Begin seem glow brighter red, 


Though not more sweet, than those beside the road 
slowing feet can still look forward to, 
Which open wide their fragrance’s abode 

Under the influence the evening dew. 


The road behind stretches back far 
That its beginnings merge into the mist, 
Its hills grow level,—even that sharp scar 
which stood morning light and kissed 


comrade the way and drew breath 

With which tackle the steepest rise all, 
Flattens with distance and the increasing 

clouds which gather for the sun’s bright death. 


And oftener now pause and, pausing, think 
With comfort the once-dread day when 
Seeing even the near landscape blur, shall sink 
Onto soft earth beneath benignant sky, 


And hear children pushing past there, 
Seeking the farther heights I’d hoped find; 

And watch new worlds shine forth darkening air, 
And know that all the road the road behind. 


Dare Educate for Democracy? 


and differences opinions, there 
constant conflict between isms and ide- 
ologies. has been our recent experi- 
ence, these differences sometimes crystal- 
lize the extent armed conflict. 
Then people are called upon die 
that others may live democratic 
rather than totalitarian state. How 
many people understand what they are 
fighting for? the tendency give 
lip-service one’s heritage and make 
hasty generalizations concerning its true 
meaning and real worth. know what 
defend, know why defend it, 
and able plan for better attain- 
ment the ideals for which democracy 
stands, essential that give time 
and thought searching analysis and 
appraisal the foundations underlying 
the concept democracy. 

The decision make appraisal does 
not solve the problem, for those who 
have already given considerable thought 
the matter not agree what 
those basic elements are, least 
which should singled out most 
Although some will try 
define democracy terms three 
four qualities, took Teachers College 
faculty committee sixty items formu- 
late its 

One the first moves the study 
any topic this nature turn 
the dictionary; for unless define 
terms carefully, may not talking 


about the same thing. However, the 
case such evolving concept de- 
mocracy, brief definition only clue. 
The passage time and the interplay 
many forces and many ideas will often 
affect the meaning that the current 


has little resemblance 


the original usage. However, glance 
the root will least give clues the 
intent and perhaps suggest line 
subsequent derivation. 

accident that the ideology 
under discussion comes from two Greek 
words meaning “the rule the people.” 
One thing apparent. The concept 
who the “people” are has gone through 
several stages, and today struggle 
going enter races other than the 
white this favored category. Web- 
ster’s New Dictionary 
gives one the definitions de- 
mocracy “the principle system gov- 
ernment the people,” and then goes 
plea that, “The world must made 
safe for democracy.” One further clue 
given another definition democ- 
racy “belief practice social 
equality.” 

has been the conceit Americans 
that theirs THE democracy—all this 
spite the fact that the British and 
French systems prime minister (and 
premier) are more responsive the 
expressed (It may not the true one.) 
will the people, that many the 
practices the countries “down under” 
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actually show more concern for the peo- 
ple than many our institutional- 
trends would reveal that the substance 
democracy has changed with time 
and place, would well now ex- 
amine the major aspects essential the 
democratic idea and see whether 
not the countries called democratic are 
giving lip-service idea imperfectly 
conceived whether not they will 
content settle for half idea. 
Have the courage move from the 
preaching the practicing stage? 


II. Tue Basic INGREDIENTS 


One consistent thread has been the 
concern for others. these “others” are 
members one’s own special group, 
can democratic that particular level, 
but social democracy seeks remove all 
stratification and say that the concern 
should for all human beings regard- 
less the fortunes race, creed, sex, 
age, inheritance, and well-being. this 
respect interesting note that some 
democracy’s gains have come from 
other than humanitarian motives. For ex- 
ample, Bismarck’s program social leg- 
islation was motivated his highly un- 
democratic desire crush the Social 
Democrats, insure the devotion the 
people autocratic German state out 
gratitude for the paternalistic conces- 
sions found the legislation. 

genuine concern for oth- 
ers sometimes goes under the name 
selfhood respect for personality. 
some ways selfhood might seem exist 
oligarchy, but “exist” about all 
that does. person under such 
scheme existence would aware 
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himself individual, but that aware- 
ness would not count for much. Selfhood 
dual nature such that Kilpatrick 
labels self-other process. The non- 
democratic society tends emphasize 
the self part, and, wherever there at- 
tention the others, limits that rec- 
ognition selected, privileged section 
the society. taken for granted 
that the masses are not capable 
worthy self-realization, This attitude 
relegates them the level the beasts. 
Nicholas Murray Butler observed, 
“It thinking which the really dis- 
tinctive human attribute, and not 
able think abdicate one’s human- 
ity and live the more less mechani- 
cal existence mere animal.” Unless 
you happened member the 
favored group, you did lead mechani- 
cal existence—serve and obey. 

Selfhood democracy extends 
all human beings and does not resort 
the convenient device labeling some 
people beasts and hence worthy 
only inhuman treatment. recognized 
that all individuals are not alike their 
inheritance nor the molding forces 
around them, but does seek provide 
opportunity for the full development 
one’s personality. Extremists tend 
stop here and place emphasis “rugged 
individualism,” but realization that 
personality created and functions only 
community shows the need add 
sociality individuality. 

All the key words democracy— 
such selfhood, participation, progress, 
reason, leadership, liberty—in the ab- 
stract would meaningless. hardly 
realize what our principles are until 
are called fight for them. other 
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words, easier fight for democracy 
than live it. These attributes may exist 
some degree other forms so- 
ciety, but what makes them different 
the democratic society that they take 
certain direction, that they are con- 
cerned with the value process. 

The Value Process. Democracy 
recognition the individual conscience 
—that the moral development each 
person concern society. This 
not that ruling class may maintain 
itself having the people humbly fol- 
lowing “divine rights” but that the 
self-realization proper conduct will 
progressively developed for the better- 
ment society Since the 
moral quality all actions, even those 
based “pure” knowledge, impor- 
tant the social process, let examine 
the extension the idea conscience 
and see how exemplifies the self-other 
process, 

considering the problem value, 
one soon comes grips with the prob- 
lem right and wrong. Personalities, 
the product infinite variety and 
combination factors, are constantly be- 
ing faced with decisions make—to de- 
Since personalities are different, the out- 
looks are different. Can there any 
“right”? What right for the head- 
hunter may appear wrong the 
Manhattan headwaiter. Are just 
strike average expressed rights (or 
democracy, majority vote) and 
establish that the guide for mankind? 
there beneath the surface differ- 
ences universality which will, through 
evolution, eventually emerge set 
standard well-understood value? 
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many the mainspring decision 
this right-wrong controversy seems 
conscience. Breasted believes that 
conscience relatively new force 
the realm human experience. this 
true, easy see why democracy 
also relatively new since hinges 
valuing concern for all people. The 
Dawn Conscience Breasted finds that 
the people Egypt were the first 
become conscious conscience less than 
5,000 years ago. may charged that 
Breasted, famed Egyptologist, 
prejudiced behalf his favored peo- 
the facts. Furthermore, his observations 
this problem reveal most the 
significant aspects conscience. 

Early man was greatly impressed 
nature, but did not conceive its 
forces, however mysterious they may 
have been, having ideas right 
wrong. Only man was recognized 
have any share his fate did matter. 
The earliest known discussion such 
problem appears Memphite drama 
the Fourth Millennium B.C. Thus, 
earliest discernment came from the aris- 
tocrats and the temple priests. 

Two factors soon emerged determi- 
nants good. For those who stress the 
empirical aspects conscience, third 
party significant presenting the 
idea. must endowed with 
authority. must considered with 
respect. Thus not strange find the 
concept gracious and paternal Egyp- 
tian ruler the “bringer” good-in- 
life. The democratic ideal wants the 
same result but believes that comes 
natural right all mankind and 
not through the benevolence some 
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kindly-disposed ruler who has ex- 
clusive “pipeline” right and wrong. 

One approach, which has implica- 
tion for education, comes through the 
study the child. This research 
doubtless made the assumption, 
tinged with Wordsworth’s intimations, 
that the child comes “trailing clouds 
glory.” man has natural rights, 
alleged that child, relatively unsul- 
lied external forces, can found 
better picture the true origin hu- 
man traits. 

first the child follows his impulses 
without knowing difference value. 
However, the results those impulses 
affect the people about him. These ac- 
tions bring pleasure displeasure the 
child; modifies his actions accord- 
ingly. The self-other process has begun. 
Will the particular “ism” under which 
lives allow develop unhampered, 
will foster its development but guide 
carefully, will deny its existence? 

the formative days before the 
child capable that adults 
subordinate his actions and wishes 
controls. Everything conspires give 
notion regularity, especially physi- 
cal events. Gradually emerges from 
his self-centered world see that 
obeying laws beyond the immediate 
adult. This greater picture shows that 
the well-being society for and 
the well-being the individual. 

The guide conduct does not seem 
innate rule life, but rather 
comes from the facts transmitted so- 
ciety. ordinary life impossible 
avoid giving commands, and many 
these cannot once comprehensible 
the child. does not have the ex- 
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perience see the “why.” The process 
imparting the “law” often done 
poorly from psychological standpoint. 
democracy interested the indi- 
vidual conscience, its educative agencies 
must face this challenge squarely. For 
the present the child sees pleasure 
the authority, and since conformity 
more likely pleasure-producing, 
accepts that his guide. Now his guide 
assumes internal complexion. 

This points the duality human 
nature. the one hand have man’s 
desires—the tendencies which make him 
competitive, aggressive, covetous, envi- 
ous, self-seeking. the other side the 
force altruistic motives—the power 
love one’s fellow men, sympathize 
with those sorrow, and labor 
out thought compensation) for new 
generation. This latter predisposition 
subjugate the personal desires the so- 
cial welfare the function conscience 
and the point emphasis de- 
mocracy. 

True conscience may have sense 
obligation, but its value depends upon 
the source that obligation. the 
person viewing conscience product 
custom, this obligation that ad- 
justing patterns which are socially ap- 
Others say, “To thine own self 
true,” and then they have their words 
seized upon mean obligation the 
form assumed the dominant desire. 
must cautioned here note that 
want” not the same ought.” 
Normal men and women need realize 
that they possess trustworthy consciences, 
When they, and hence 
sciences, are well-adjusted, their gaze 
will lifted above petty conflicts and 
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will seek enduring values toward which 
even the most primitive conscience 
points. Whether one recognizes god 
calls the force science, there exists 
ordering the universe which must 
purposive. democracy would strive 
see that all men may share that pur- 
pose. 

Living-in-Community. Since selfhood 
concerns the living men commu- 
nity, logical step examine this 
relationship and see how participation 
another basic ingredient. Briefly this 
means that opportunity, yes the necessity, 
all sharing the benefits, the respon- 
sibilities, and the planning their daily 
living. the experience groups 
that molds man’s character. The face- 
to-face contacts make their direct con- 
tribution, but there are many agencies 
such the press, the radio, advertising, 
which exert influence not directly 
personal. more intangible nature 
the climate the opinion the whole 
community. When men insist only 
their rights, the community will not 
long function democratically; but the 
degree that they seek the fulfillment 
their responsibilities, then their rights 
will find greater expression. 

When men sit back let “George 
it” and hope reap the benefits 
George’s labors, they are short-circuiting 
the values derived from participation. 
gradual enlargement the field so- 
cial consciousness and rational co-opera- 
tion will serve bring men into closer 
harmony. Living can lonely process; 
men constantly seek establish work- 
ing relationships with others. Group 
processes help maintain security with- 
out which form society can long 
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Participation joint enterprises 
that challenge the efforts the indi- 
vidual excellent means reducing 
the feeling that one working alone 
against overwhelming odds confused 
world, The fact associated living 
already here; the making the 
spirit living shared community 
the highest common factor that sets 
goal for democratic living shoot 
at. 

Nearly everyone agrees that participa- 
tion desirable any society; the prob- 
lem comes deciding how partici- 
pate and with whom. needs range 
through the whole culture pattern and 
should not limited the arrange- 
ments affairs, especially governmen- 
tal. The trouble that most can see 
participating the small circle which 
they are close part, but difficult 
get the same degree participation and 
concern for the larger society. Criminals 
band together for aid their own “so- 
ciety,” but they thus not participate 
properly the community whole. 

Informed Opinion. One the struc- 
tures democracy the assumption 
that the wisest decisions concerning 
broad social policies result from the pool- 
ing opinions from the wisdom all 
who are concerned. However, that as- 
sumption will stand the test reality 
only long the opinions are informed 
ones, only the extent that each indi- 
vidual makes his business con- 
cerned, and only far there 
shared respect for the genuine differ- 
ences opinion that are bound arise 
through this desired interplay many 
minds. approach this ideal can 
made making personality itself, and 
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not social status, the object ethical con- 
cern. There are class dimensions 
democratic participation. Complete una- 
nimity opinion not likely; the ef- 
fectiveness the rule comes through 
moral unity. 

Progress. The thinkers and the plan- 
ners any culture soon face the ques- 
tion whether not they are going 
anywhere, “whither mankind?” 
better off hold fast what 
have? Perhaps man should not concern 
himself with such problem the the- 
sis that history repeats itself and that 
are living but one phase in- 
evitable cycle events. 

democratic society has faith the 
future and not resigned fate. The 
aristocrat fears change lest topple him 
from his position privilege. The dem- 
ocrat seeks constantly better the stand- 
ards society the realization that the 
absence such concern brings static 
society which will soon become deteri- 
orating one. Furthermore, each one 
improves his own then will the 
standards others raised. 

Change inevitable; the mere fact 
-change, however, does not mean prog- 
That will depend upon the direc- 
tion and purpose for which the change 
occurs. Again the value process 
significance; for each change has its 
costs, its compensations. Democracy 
ideal and the extent that changes point 
the direction that ideal the lot 
the people will bettered and progress 
will taking place. 

Those who oppose change have their 
standards, too. The difference that 
theirs either selfish one desperately 
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striving shut out the chances un- 
favorable developments, else they 
have faith the improvability 
mankind, who lacks such faith does 
not comprehend democracy. Man will 
better given chance and espe- 
cially given encouragement by, 
someone’s faith his ability make 
Some will transcend the ap- 
parent limitations time and custom; 
where they go, others may follow. 

The Freedoms. addition the at- 
tention given devices whereby the 
people may share government, prob- 
ably the feature receiving the greatest 
publicity for democracy the element 
freedom liberty. Here there are two 
chief divisions—freedom from (which 
essentially negative) and freedom for 
(which positive). The fact that 
the first aspect negative reason 
disparage it. There are certain things 
which must free from order 
that may able “accentuate the 
positive.” For example, unless there 
freedom from oppression, one will not 
have the opportunities which allow his 
positive expression. Freedom from want 
necessary free men’s minds from 
the struggle for mere existence. man 
with empty stomach not primarily 
concerned with the hope the future 
happiness the democratic vista. The 
establishing minimum level stand- 
ards for all people will help meet 
this problem. Some other economies also 
would lay down “floor” for society. 
Their shortcoming that they also in- 
sist upon “ceiling” that close 
the floor that the individual does not 
have chance move around, 

The positive view recognizes the phys- 
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ical and mental inequalities men, but 
would not stratify them that ac- 
count. realizes that whatever the 
ideal, men will exploited unless all 
share the same value living and 
human life. While working for that 
goal, opportunities for various equalities 
must provided. The moral unity men- 
tioned before comes through this feeling 
being treated equal because 
the potentiality rather than because 
the circumstances the actual status. 

Equalities and liberties come differ- 
ent categories—social, economic, and po- 
Civil liberties receive the atten- 
tion most people since they are really 
more interested freedom secure 
their rights than freedom exercise 
their responsibilities. civilization 
materialism, difficult show many 
people that human rights are more im- 
portant than property rights. 

The idea equality contrary ex- 
perience. Long have people seen tyranny 
over worship, speech, livelihood, and 
even life. The despotic government runs 
the wheels favoritism. When priv- 
ilege abolished, democracy begins; 
when the dream equality becomes 
fact, democracy has arrived. 

High among the list the 
basic ingredients democracy the 
principle reason, Already number 
references have been made the neces- 
sity handling the other principles with 
informed intelligence. Would democ- 
racy fail had recourse reason? 
How reason peculiar democracy 
that autocracy shuns the spread 
the search for truth? 

Actually there marked interplay 
all the basic elements, and the enthu- 
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siast-of-the-intellect should cautioned 
avoid one-sided emphasis, Reason 
has unqualified primacy, but that does 
not give cause the objection against 
the use “cold facts.” society operat- 
ing the principles brotherhood 
must have mercy tempering justice, must 
have reliable information and good sense 
adjuncts sound moral judgment. 
person seeing another badly injured 
could view the situation dispassionately 
and give succor, but doing 
would denying the principle self- 
hood. Emotion gives color and warmth 
reason; the role reason see 
that it, and not unbridled passion, the 
governor actions. 

individuals mingle more and more 
together, the necessity for sharing be- 
comes all the more important. There are 
more diverse ideas, more jockeying for 
advantages and for position. Greater 
the need for people develop and use 
methods discrimination. With the 
rapid changes many phases society, 
not always possible appeal past 
experiences for the answer what 
right and what wrong. Here, then, 
comes the appeal reason—to find 
guide the proper appraisal basic 
issues thought and conduct. 

Leadership. any type society 
there will leaders, The question 
how these leaders democracy will 
differ from the leaders under other ide- 
The answer gives further argu- 
ment for the incorporating the reign 
reason into the democratic society. 
those authority are truly subject 
the will the people and responsive 
the call the people, both sides must 
know and make use the facts. For ex- 
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ample, one the devices foster the 
expression the people the referen- 
dum. the people know 
truths truths, then their will, 
though expressed the ballot, will not 
true will. They will have been hood- 
winked and the leaders who set the 
referendum behind veil ignorance 
will not their true representatives. 
Arthur Murphy sees his book, 
Uses Reason, “Reason, its appro- 
priate social use, the spokesman for 
those wider sources humanly sharable 
experience and the means access 
them.” goes further note 
Laski’s observation that 
“the attitude which tests the validity 
behavior and institutions terms 
the rational consent men.” 


matter how glowing looks 
paper, democracy does not come natu- 
rally. One has learn it, live it, 
struggle for it. This calls for process 
Are the values democ- 
racy those that education ought have? 
Are these values basic enough that 
education may devote its attention 
them without being accused devoting 
too much time frills and fads? 

one would argue that our system 
formal education—singling the school 
out from other educative forces—cannot 
improved many ways. one will 
deny that the democracy which are 
experiencing far from the ideal. 
union the fundamentals democracy 
and the objectives education would 
provide the sense direction lacking 
most the educative patterns today. 
Would not “well-educated” fitting 
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description for the man who had been 
trained the integrating ideals de- 
mocracy? will forward-looking 
with faith the improvability him- 
self and his fellowmen. will 
trained the arts co-operation and 
will have respect for and yet critical ap- 
praisal the opinions others. will 
conscious the true meanings the 
liberties which open the avenues op- 
portunity him and his associates, but 
will not overlook the concomitant ob- 
ligations which blend individuality with 
sociality into moral unity the great- 
est good. Above all will attempt 
use the scientific method find rational 
answers the problems encounters. 

The necessity for the people com- 
prehend and believe the principles 
democracy was challengingly stated 
Woodrow Wilson. asserted, “No 
more vital truth was ever uttered than 
that freedom and free institutions can- 
not long maintained any people 
who not understand the nature 
their own government.” 

the present threatening conflict be- 
tween ideologies natural rally 
the people the cause under which they 
otherwise live rather passively. Thus 
not surprising that the Office 
published special issue 
School Life, entitled “Zeal for American 
Democracy.” (Volume 30, No. Feb- 
ruary 1948.) Included among the bibli- 
ography annotations for reading list 
democracy and education item 
which shows educational objectives sur- 
prisingly similar the principles 
democracy which this discussion has held 
highest worth. Some these are: 
objectives self-realization; objectives 
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civic responsibility; objectives eco- 
nomic objectives human re- 
lationships; evaluations. 

short, the goal the school 
democracy provide training func- 
tional citizenship. With the knowledge 
imparted there must understandings, 
not the mere memorization facts 
isolation. The fundamental skills need 
beyond sheer ability attain 
level appreciation the good and 
the beautiful, foster the habit 
reading, listening, and seeing with dis- 
crimination. Unshared ideas wither 
the vine isolation; the arts effec- 
tive communication need known 
and practiced. Activity calls for situa- 
tions which the democratic way life 
can actually practiced that each 
person will learn first hand the problems 
and the values participation the 
making decisions, the planning for 
the security common humanity. 

The techniques administration, 
content-selection, and method will vary 
accordance with differences 
those being educated and the demo- 
cratic principle seeking newer and 
better ways developed. However, all 
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will directed toward making freedom 
more understandable. They will foster 
moral quality toughen the fiber 
social intelligence that men will use 
their capacity for reason constructively 
instead for prejudice, disloyalty, and 
selfishness. will not education 
books except for sources informa- 
tion and ideas; will education 
and for people where the problems are 
centered the social media and not 
dusty volumes. 

The opportunity for education lies 
developing the qualities democracy 
that the present limitations experienced 
individuals their own development 
and their relationships with others 
will become less and less time goes on. 
That will the education worth while. 

Dare educate for democracy? 
are give more than lip-service; 
life; are believe the in- 
herent worth each learner—many 
school systems and school masters must 
topple from their thrones. Yet this must 
come pass the education free 
dare not otherwise. 


Religion either supremely important faith, nothing. 
the students the University not find religion playing im- 
portant role formal courses the studies which the faculty pur- 
sues, amount formal allegiance religion will convince them 
that important for the educated 
MAN COLWELL, University Chicago 
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least idea, know that well. 

scarcely marks flitting through his head, 

Sampling his scope like scattered crumbs bread. 

With naught behind me, little foretell, 

bright small bird freedom, bird joy, 


Soaring from scratch, I’m singing climb, 


Create, piece cut loose from Time, 


The height all Imagining employ, 

orders come from nowhere can spy; 
What magnet draws, what further fields attract, 
Nobody knows except, shall not die 
keep act, act, act, 


Create, create higher, climb high! 


Education: Personal and Social 
Woop 


This is, and intended be, provoca- 
tive contribution thought about educa- 
tion. provoked recent articles which 
have appeared THE 


DUCATION primarily concerned 
aware responsible person has ever 
suggested that the processes human 
growth, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, have changed within recorded 
time. There are, therefore, some basic 
principles education. If, from time 
time, discard what believed were 
sound principles and substitute others 
not because the nature growth has 
changed, but because have discovered 
more about its processes. will not 
attempt define describe the basic 
educational principles which are, this 
period time, generally held ac- 
ceptable. sufficient say that they 
involve such conceptions nourishment, 
freedom and discipline; encouragement, 
confidence and But there more 
education than principles; there are 
content and method. What material 
the form knowledge, skills and ex- 
perience should offered growing 
children; and how best can present 
the knowledge, encourage the skills and 
promote the experiences? 

Children not, birth, inherit 
either knowledge social awareness, 
child born technological society 
1950 does not, thereby, differ, birth, 
from child born sparsely 
lated rural community 1650, not 


fact that thousand years science 
have not altered the age which child 
susceptible the knowledge that 
water consists two volumes hydro- 
gen and one oxygen? Sound educa- 
tional principles are not affected time, 
race place: though content and meth- 
may be. One the best nursery 
schools have seen was India—in 
Benares precise—and the prin- 
ciples which was conducted differed 
essential from those upon which 
good nursery school conducted Eng- 
land, with the result that there was 
nothing choose between the two com- 
munities regard the joy, and some- 
times the gravity, with which the chil- 
dren responded the play, the music, 
the dance, the creative fun, the food 
and the sleep which were offered 
them. 

There universality about child- 
hood. Children are not alike except 
one respect: they are all growing. 
comparison their parents and their 
teachers belong pattern: they are 
“srown-ups.” Rousseau said some fool- 
ish things about education. said one 
very wise thing: let childhood ripen 
children. Some educators seem think 
that because the structure society 
changing rapidly educational proc- 
esses should hurried up. dan- 
gerous fallacy. Rousseau also said that 
teachers should resist the passion gain 
time: they should rather sometimes 
willing lose time. Children need time 
grow into their danger- 
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ous word ideals permitted. 

The moment child born his social 
—one might say his sociological—educa- 
tion begins. begins inevitably the 
family; and the education the home 
is, what will, more significant and 
more permanent than any education 
can offer the school. sense 
the duty the school extricate chil- 
dren from the sometimes too sociological 
education provided their homes, and 
establish the universality child- 
hood. 

not rare hear people say that 
man the sum his social relationships 
—the implication being that that 
and nothing more. This is, believe, 
travesty both mathematics and soci- 
ology. There complementary view 
expressed Berdyaev: nature man 
and each one us, person, un- 
repeatable experiment God. the 
synthesis the personal and the social 
that must sought education; and 
the contribution the school should, 
balance, personal. Man prior 
society. Man not only social being, 
also, and prior sense, alone 
person. One the tasks the school 
grows maturity learns how sus- 
tain being alone without being lonely. 
desire adult for company all 
costs, though often disguised and ac- 
corded merit sense hospitality, 
may fact, sign defective edu- 
cation. 

Too great concern for the social view 
education sometimes leads soci- 
ology subject for study pushing its 
way down into the schools until meets 
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minds far too immature understand 
its implications. There tendency 
believe that child’s social experiences 
should necessarily explained him. 
more sensible attempt explain 
young adolescent the implications his 
social experiences, than attempt 
explain child two the value 
the vitamins his orange juice. may 
bold attempt distinguish between 
intellect and intelligence, but believe 
that, the whole, schools fail stretch 
the intellect while overtaxing the intelli- 
gence pupils. Many gifted boys and 
girls are denied the opportunity ex- 
ploring the delights mathematics, the 
classics, literature, poetry and art which 
are within their intellectual powers, even 
though may mean stretching them, 
and are fobbed off with sociology and 
economics which are alien their im- 
maturity. possible for the young 
acquire knowledge, any rate infor- 
mation, which beyond their under- 
standing: this may well lead uncon- 
sciously lack intellectual integrity 
and blurring conceptions truth. 

The sociologist often, and rightly, 
looking the future: thinks very 
often terms planning: the present 
jumping off ground discarded 
soon possible. But this danger- 
ous basis for education: may lead 
de-valuing the present. Professor White- 
head truly said: “No more deadly 
harm can done young minds than 
depreciation the present. The 
present contains all that there is. 
holy ground; for the past, and 
the future,” and again “the foundation 
reverence this perception, that the 
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present holds within itself the complete 
sum existence, backwards 
wards, that whole amplitude time 
which eternity.” This vital im- 
portance educators, This moment, 
here and now, the eternal moment 
lived richly and redeemed. The most 
troublesome bee that any teacher can 
harbour her bonnet that school 
preparation for life: must life here 
and now within the capacity and enjoy- 
ment the young. happens—it 
dispensation providence—that well 
spent to-day the best preparation for 
to-morrow, but that not why to-day 
should well spent. shall never get 
our perspective right until realize 
that children are end themselves, 
that they are permanent and im- 
portant part society are adults. 
Consciously prepare children for 
adulthood clip the wings child- 
hood: miss life any stage may 
miss altogether. The schools have in- 
deed purpose relation the future: 
encourage the young live richly 
the present, not fitting them into 
current structure glove fits the hand 
but releasing them the full flood 
life adorn society and, may be, 
ultimately redeem it. well known 
educator England, Dr. Stead, now 
dead, said that teachers should bear 
mind two sayings great teacher, 
come that they might have life and 
that they might have more abundant- 
ly” and “It expedient for you that 
away.” The first might well taken 
heart every teacher younger chil- 
dren; and the second teachers 
older children. they grow young 
people must encouraged stand 
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their own feet: the good teacher makes 
sure that progressively becomes dis- 
pensable. will not achieve this 
treating the young adults but re- 
specting their growing, yet still imma- 
ture, powers and personalities. This 
not, have already indicated, plea 
for not stretching the intellectual abili- 
ties the young; but plea for not 
pampering them into the belief that 
wisdom; and this likely happen 
their minds are asked grapple with 
problems which are beyond their com- 
prehension. 

well, too, remember that what 
distinguishes man from the animals 
not that can communicate with his 
fellows, nor even that can reflect, but 
that can may argued that 
the spider’s web glistening the early 
morning sun work art. But apply 
the acid test. Can the spider the end 
the day retire the corner his web 
and say “tomorrow for fun, for glory, 
for loveliness will have different 
design”? No, the power create 
God’s peculiar gift per- 
sonal, There may such thing co- 
operative architecture; may even 
that two people could take part con- 
ceiving and painting picture; but who 
ever heard co-operative poem? Man 
however, that God’s peculiar gift 
man power create, His supreme 
adventure for man social: the crea- 
tion harmonious yet striving human 
society—the Kingdom God; but that 
achievement depends not primarily upon 
sociological awareness knowledge but 
upon the serenity man’s inner life; 
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depends upon men and women growing 
their full stature persons, un- 
repeatable experiments God. 

How well the synthesis personal 
and social life put the poet 
Traherne. 


You never enjoy the world aright, 

till the sea itself floweth your veins, 
till you are clothed with the heavens and 
crowned with the stars: and perceive your- 


self 


sole heir the whole world, and more 
than because men are who are 
every one sole heirs well you can, Till 
you can sing and rejoice and delight 

God, misers gold, and 

kings sceptres, you never enjoy 

the world. 


The privilege the school nur- 
ture the young enjoy the world 
aright and, may be, they grow 
maturity redeem it. 


WHAT AMERICANISM? 


The following definition Americanism won the prize offered 
the Protective Order Elks for the most original definition number 
years ago. Brown, Boy Scout executive Youngstown, 


Ohio. 


abiding faith the correctness and justice 
the principles contained the Declaration Independence, the Con- 
stitution the United States, and the Bill Rights. 


willingness live peace and harmony with our fellowmen, regard- 


less political religious faith. 


willingness apply the principles free speech, 
free press, and freedom worship God our fellowmen, even when 
their ideas and speech and methods worship are opposed our 


willingness live for the principles America 
peace time, willingness die for American principles 


war times. 


brings each American liberty under law and 
regard for law which means liberty and happiness for each 


Ethics School Administration 


pucaTion has followed the lead 
other professions developing 
special codes ethics guide the con- 
duct those who engage school 
Numerous codes have been for- 
mulated and adopted different groups 
the profession; these codes some 
are very general and others more specific 
and concrete what they specify. 

requires little knowledge school 
administration and little insight into the 
nature the stresses and strains in- 
volved life the teaching profes- 
sion realize that there must inevitably 
continuous demand upon one for ethi- 
cal judgments and decisions and this, re- 
gardless what particular line work 
one may follow. one judge the 
provisions found our education codes 
must infer that they arose out 
necessity, their object being provide 
standards for conduct touching matters 
upon which there had been frequent con- 
flict, conflict which was harmful alike 
morale within the profession and the 
esteem which the profession was held 
the public. School employees objected 
certain types treatment received 
from school boards, teachers found ob- 
jections many administrative 
cedures which affected their work and 


*Edgar Heermance, Codes Ethics Bur- 
lington, Vermont, Free Press Printing Co., 1924. 
Also, Ethics the Teaching Profession, Research 
Bulletin the National Education Association. 
Vol. IX, No. January, 1931. Between 1915 
and 1931, our state teachers associations 
had adopted codes ethics. 


their standing, and the public questioned 
the practice teachers breaking con- 
tracts and some the practices affecting 
purchasing and employment. its na- 
ture school work highly Rela- 
tionships between people the service 
are not only endless number but are 
extremely complex, partly because the 
wide and possibly far reaching conse- 
quences one’s acts and decisions, and 
partly because the highly technical na- 
ture the processes education. 

Ethics concerned with right and 
wrong the goodness and badness 
behavior. One’s behavior school work 
can good the sense that pre- 
cisely legal, fully sound all its 
scientific bearings, correct the sense 
that conformity with social usage. 
understand one case one would need 
master the facts the problem 
hand and the facts and principles law 
that bear upon it; for second case, the 
facts the problem and the pertinent 
facts and principles and methods 
science and philosophy these might 
involved; for third case the facts 
the problem and the beliefs, customs, 
proprieties and morals with the ethical 
principles involved. 

Like education our ethics, too, 
changing, and certainly our education 
should not only conscious of, but 
far understanding can guide us, 
should contribute the building and 
rebuilding our ethics, Without going 
into the nature goodness ethics here 
must remind ourselves educators 
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that ethics both personal and social; 
approached through study indi- 
vidual nature, its impulses, motives, 
learnings, its habits and character; 
well through study the nature 
society, its structure, traditions, customs, 
manners, speech, its processes and insti- 
tutions. either approach, through psy- 
chology and biology the one case, 
through sociology, anthropology and 
government, the other, find ethics 
essential element school work; 
much when think the chil- 
dren, learning live and participate 
our culture, when think how 
the members the school staff must be- 
have order live and work together 
harmony and effectiveness school 
work. 

Professional codes are generally more 
concerned with behavior affects 
others, affects the cause educa- 
tion broad sense, than they are with 
strictly individual matters pertaining 
the development character and per- 
sonality. However, these are not totally 
separate matters. One’s behavior tends 
express his personality and character, 
well his knowledge and understand- 
ing the situation with respect which 
shaping his conduct. One’s response 
part emotional, varying from case case 
accordingly the stimulus calls for 
action that involves one’s personal inter- 
ests much little. 

School administration, taking the term 
the broad sense commonly used 
text-books the field, continuously 
concerned with questions right and 
wrong conduct. Not infrequently the 
administrator must sit judgment and 
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perhaps may times have apply 
authority bringing wrong conduct 
account, other cases, give public 
acknowledgment reward meritori- 
ous conduct. The administrator all 
times concerned with keeping the school 
service its highest pitch usefulness. 
Whether developing policies 
plans, directing the execution work, 
terms facts and logic and leader- 
ship, his acts are bound affect controls 
over behavior, establish change re- 
lationships between people, fix stand- 
ards and criteria observed. The suc- 
cess his work seen not only 
its direct and immediate but also its 
indirect and remote effects upon the 
service whole. any point his acts 
decisions face the possibility being 
right wrong, not only fact theory 
method, but also, morally, the 
sense properly recognizing abus- 
ing the proper rights some one who 
affected his acts decisions. 


Current text-books school adminis- 
tration represent the results some fifty 
years search for the proper subject 
matter for this field study. They have 
given large place law one the 
essential elements and approaches the 
study administration and from the 
field law much substance has been 
drawn for study. Our texts have given 
even wider place the scientific and 
philosophical facts, principles and meth- 
ods affecting education, these are es- 
sential explanation the adminis- 
trative function. far less extent, and 
the main incidentally and casual 
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mention only, have our texts drawn upon 
the field ethics for their explanation 
how administration performs its work. 
Study this problem makes this omis- 
sion seem questionable. 

the ethical aspect administrative 
behavior importance? this aspect 
one’s behavior attached the 
factual aspects that explanation the 
facts carries with explanation the 
ethics the case? the question 
right and wrong obvious adminis- 
trative work that calls for special 
explanation? One has know little 
about the practical work administra- 
tion confidently answer these 
queries. 

Since almost every administrative act 
must affect, directly indirectly, the 
interests and rights and obligations 
other people, well the adminis- 
trator himself, the possibility the act 
being ethically right wrong exists 
inevitably. this possibility exists then 
how take the action cannot ex- 
plained its entirety without explaining 
how take rightly avoid taking 
necessary show what and how ethical 
principles are involved the case and 
what their proper recognition requires 
done and avoided. Otherwise the 
explanation incomplete. 

every administrative action there 
ethical explanation made be- 


Right and wrong ethical sense are not 
confused here with right and wrong 
factual sense. mistake, accident lack 
information may lead wrong action but 
such wrong not necessarily ethical wrong. 
The result may have wronged some one but 
this case assume there was intent wrong 
others, attempt personal gain, failure 
take full thought every responsibility involved. 
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fore the full nature the case appar- 
ent then ethics must take its place along- 
side law, science and philosophy 
the study the technology manage- 
ment. explain the nature and func- 
tions school budget one-must know 
the laws governing the form, prepara- 
tion, use and control this aspect 
school carrying out the law 
one must have his command, also, 
many facts and principles affecting the 
program for which the budget de- 
signed and about the materials and serv- 
ices necessary the execution the pro- 
gram. Behind all this too, there are 
theories governing curriculum making, 
learning and teaching activities, building 
construction, personnel work, account- 
ing; and underlying all, are the social, 
political and educational philosophies 
which explain and justify the ulti- 
mate values seek achieve through 
education. 

practice there one further matter. 
All these facts and principles are brought 
bear people, all the reasoning, all 
the decisions, all the actions, are 
people, the school staff 
gether. Each these people has inter- 
ests, rights and obligations, both 
sonal and professional well con- 
Throughout the complicated 
activities required budgeting for 
school system action dictated points 
the laws, points administrative 
authority and leadership, points 
facts, principles and practical circum- 
stances affecting the school program. 
Where law directs there limited choice 
action but where administrative dis- 
cretion and where facts and principles 
and local conditions dictate, there 
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room for personal likes and dislikes 
enter into the choice action. Here 
there important need understand 
the right and wrong behavior, not 
the executive alone but all who con- 
tribute, lest action might from per- 
sonal rather than professional motives. 

illustrate: the purchase school 
supplies there may prevent 
the business department from varying 
from the materials requisitioned. Sup- 
pose such action ten per cent saving 
may made the cost paper. That 
far the question one economy—but 
suppose the paper less well adapted 
instructional purposes and results less 
effective teaching. Clearly this should 
have been settled before, not after 
purchase. this action the purchaser set 
his own judgment over against those 
the class room experts who wrote the 
requisitions. the board’s book rules 
had been properly made then this might 
likely have been abuse authority, 
since the rules would likely provide that 
requisitions cannot set aside without 
consulting with their authors, was 
clearly offense against sound manage- 
ment try use business judgments 
where action clearly called for judg- 
ments based upon extensive technical 
knowledge and skills and also upon per- 
sona! taste.* was also impolite the 
personal side and affront the dig- 
nity the position for purchasing 
agent, implication, tell the kinder- 


*Teaching methods are very personal na- 
ture, however much they may observe the facts 
and theories teaching and learning. Per- 
sonality being large determiner the teacher- 
pupil relationships ought this fact re- 
spected authority such 
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garten teacher that knew much 
she about what kind paper the classes 
would need. 

such act administration destroys 
the usefulness the very expertness the 
budget designed provide for the 
service, and denies experts the free- 
dom function the nature the 
work clearly indicates they should 
function.* 

The former poor administration 
terms results obtained (poorer in- 
struction and disturbed personnel) 
the latter poor, because clearly 
unethical treatment the proper rights 
teachers. 

For second illustration suppose, 
when all the budget estimates are 
summed the superintendent decides 
that reduction must made before 
presents the board. notes that 
estimates principles and are far 
above those the year before. Because 
likes and does not like has 
chance here favor his friend and 
penalize man who has not pleased him. 
Here has discretionary power act, 
and would have little chance pre- 
sent his case the board without chal- 
lenging the superintendent. Ethics 
would require that the superintendent 


contract that empowers one teach 
implies that shall have reasonable control over 
matters that vitally affect the teaching service. 
this case denial this right tends discredit the 
teacher expert judge what instructional 
supplies are needed. Control over the amount 
available expend one thing, control what 
purchased quite another. This bad 
administration because the 
right the expert denied him and this 
hurts the service discouraging the teacher and 
enforcing use poor teaching materials. 
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what they propose contribute the 
school This clearly his obli- 
gation, also, one merely asks for 
eficient budgeting management. 
such case however, neither the law nor 
the facts the case can stop this unwise 
use discretionary authority. Even 
ethical standards can stop the superin- 
tendent only those standards exist 
the profession and only the abuse 
sion. The act unethical because was 
employed expert and rendering 
service terms his selfish narrow 
personality instead terms care- 
fully studied facts. 

one explain the process 
budgeting will have the following 
general guide: the amount spent 
must determined part the rela- 
tive burden represents taxes, part 
(as far possible) terms the needs 
the program (the program having 
been designed experts who recog- 
nized both the needs the children and 
cost important factors) and part 
the time and circumstances under which 
the funds must used; making the 
budget all who help experts shape 
the school program and its management 
must have part building the budget, 
each contributing terms his expert- 
ness and the responsibilities his 
position; decision must rest with execu- 
tives, but decision must respect the dig- 
nity office right advise all 
matters that affect the responsibilities 
the office. this case, law, economics, 
science (of instruction), management (as 
technology) and ethics, all, are clearly 
apparent major factors. the part 
played any one these elements 
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left out then the explanation the case 
incomplete. 


The subject school administration 
has been developed mainly within the 
present century, during which time edu- 
cation and so, the administration 
schools has undergone vast expansion 
and change. That the subject matter ex- 
perts the field have had difficulty 
keeping pace with this growth not 
strange, especially when one considers 
that changes the nature administra- 
tion have come much from scientific 
developments the field from the 
growth schools. Further, these physi- 
cal and scientific developments have 
been accompanied growth and change 
that have been made necessary the 
philosophy which make choice 
educational values sought through 
formal school study. 

The student school administration 
has felt urge know how admin- 
ister, whether not knows why. Toa 
large extent the teacher this subject 
has felt necessary describe practice, 
injecting what might theory 
presented the how the job. School 
law, aspect the subject was re- 
set limits and directions re- 
spected. School laws have not been ex- 
amined much our text-books in- 
terpretations theory state control 
social educational theories and pur- 
poses, Without these meanings laws are 
but assignments authority, recipes 
specifications for action, restrictions, 
and are likely regarded much 
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with fear with favor and more 
orders than and 
guidance. 

Too long and too often, also, the stu- 
dent administration has treated the 
facts and principles management 
they had little with the facts and 
principles the learning, care, develop- 
ment and instruction children; 
management could something entire- 
apart from the things and activities 
managed. 

Less still, has the ethics administra- 
tion been examined approach the 
study how administer. the ethical 
aspect administrative activities im- 
portant should recognized having 
place the method analysis 
which explain administrative action. 
the ethics such action everywhere 
present and readily apparent, then 
should recognized and mentioned 
teacher text-book even though 
may need little explanation. the 
ethical aspect complex and not easily 
apparent, but difficult detect and 
understand, however, then instruction 
and text-book must give greater recog- 
nition. 

That the ethics practice education 
whole, and administration par- 
ticular, covers wide area, and that the 
ethics one’s behavior not always 
obvious and readily recognized, and that 
one’s choice action not always easily 
decided, can made apparent refer- 
ence cases: teacher has failed con- 
vincingly, largely because personality, 
and the administration must decide what 
about it. nothing might not 
bring too much criticism, perhaps, and 
nothing would protect administration 
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from harming the teacher’s reputation. 
such harm, but, would equally un- 
ethical for administrator impose 
poor teacher upon the children involved 
when clearly has the right and obliga- 
tion provide them with good 
teacher. the school 
obligation the parents, the com- 
munity and the state, which, fulfill 
properly, must transfer remove 
this teacher. take the action called for 
may have harm the teacher’s repu- 
his power decide. his aversion 
doing even slight harm this, there 
may be, also, the danger that the 
teacher may demand hearing and force 
him justify his claim inefficiency, 
thus putting the executive trial be- 
fore the public. his own standing with 
his board and community strong 
might not fear the outcome this, but 
his standing not too secure then the 
element fear (for his own personal 
good, not the good the schools) might 
enter help determine his decision. 
Thus protect one’s self the expense 
the schools, however, would un- 
ethical. Might the executive find himself 
arguing that such harm him super- 
intendent would hurt the schools more 
than they would hurt poor instruc- 
tion one room? This latter might 
actually true, but who can say that 
even such simple case easy decide? 
meet his proper obligations the 
teacher, the children, the profession, the 
service, the public, and himself, not 
simple. Dilemmas are common ad- 
ministration and often they are difh- 
cult they are painful resolve. 
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istrator’s preparatory program study 
learn that nearly every question 
will deal with has possibilities involv- 
ing him questions ethics. not 
that some matters are not entirely factual 
nature, for people who understand 
and are. There are many 
who not understand and reason, how- 
ever, and others who, for reasons 
their own, would like see the facts 
sidestepped certain cases. meet 
such opposition sound administration 
one should not have turn 
slapping other equally poor ethics for 
solution. The people will generally not 
support action that clearly unethical, 
any more than they will action that 
clearly out line with sound educational 
sound economic sound managerial 
procedure. For administrator face 
opposition his board his staff 
these three aspects problem and 
ignore the ethical implications involved 
offer but three fourths sound 
presentation his case. 


one asks what this reasoning leads 
the way added altered sub- 
ject-matter provided our text- 
books school administration the 
answer would seem follows: 

would add another point view 
for examining and explaining adminis- 
trative problems, together with explana- 
tion the methods which ethical 
analyses problems can made. 

would add explanation the 
ethical aspects problems, where such 
aspects are important, now explains 
the legal, organizational, procedural and 


educational aspects. 

would add explanation the 
principles involved ethical control, ex- 
planations that would parallel and 
commensurate with the explanations now 
offered controls that are effected 
legal authority and application facts 
and logic. 

The results this change the 
subject-matter our text-books and 
the teaching the subject should 
important students preparing for 
careers school administration. 

should equip the student 
deal with all, not part only, the 
aspects his problems. 

should give him ability keep 
clearer distinction between personal 
and professional interests motives for 
his decisions and actions. 

should better enable him lead 
his staff formulating professional 
code ethics and keep the policies, 
regulations, routines, procedures and the 
general regimen life and work the 
schools attuned the best standards 
professional ethics. 

practice the effect this 
emphasis one’s preparatory studies 
should improve the relations be- 
tween administrators and teachers, be- 
cause would keep administrative 
authority its proper place, would 
tend protect the dignity and rights 
expertness, and fix standards be- 
havior and bases relationship between 
people terms net benefit the 
service, thus providing sound founda- 
tion for staff morale. 

This reasoning the place ethics 
the study school administration and 
why ethics management should 
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hold more important place the 
subject-matter the field based upon 
the following assumptions: 

Behavior people the profes- 
sion cannot fully controlled law 
law plus our knowledge the 
facts and theories its problems. Be- 
yond the legal and the there 
realm behavior that has with 
moral right and wrong, realm vast 
importance the success administra- 
tion. this realm can only 
ethical standards. 

Ethical standards set down 
code cannot effect control unless they 
exist also the feelings, beliefs, judg- 
ments, purposes, the people con- 
cerned. Further, these personal attitudes 
must strong, firmly fixed the 
interests, will and understanding the 
people concerned, that they provide 
actual drives their behavior. They 
must become reality the personality, 
the character, the will, the aspirations 
the individual. Goodness must become 
school work and its relationships are 
the factual legal rightness it. 
code ethics will little importance 
control unless unprofessional acts are 
quickly and widely recognized, sharply 
resented and promptly discountenanced 
the members the profession. 

Unless people are trained find 
and recognize good and bad conduct 
they can scarcely expected develop 
attitudes and habits which the ethical 
element part One must 
know the good conduct order 
believe it. must believe it, 
the sense that favors fears it, 
help motivate his conduct. These 
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beliefs fears must reflected his 
personality other people are know 
their existence. Unless others know 
their existence they cannot take them 
into account determining how be- 
have toward the interests rights 
the actor. 

Putting concretely: One who feels 
urge take unfair advantage over 
his colleagues the children 
school board, will almost cer- 
tainly refrain his own personal atti- 
tudes and beliefs are repelled the 
thought; will likely refrain feels 
certain that his act would offend his col- 
leagues, recognized them and 
others wrong, and that would hurt 
his standing with his colleagues, rea- 
son one does not stand the way, then 
reason two, one the other its 
forms, would prove effective only the 
expected pain from loss prestige the 
profession outweighed his mind the 
expected personal gain from the ques- 
tionable act. the possible offender feels 
scruples against the act then his char- 
acter lacks one element that would 
operative reason two. lacks per- 
sonal interest goodness and right 
the case then likely would not prize 
highly the comradeship the profes- 
sion, wherein common desire achieve 
goodness conduct one the ele- 
ments that holds the members together. 
That is, the profession exists, its mem- 
bers stick together, not from fear alone, 
not gain security alone, but also, 
order achieve their positive ends, their 
professional goals good conduct 
effective service. Lacking this desire 
achieve goodness, would, that ex- 
tent, lack the cohesive quality characteris- 
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tic membership its best sense and 
would lack what takes make him care 
for membership, viz., the desire one 
group all whom work for both 
goodness and correctness conduct 
service. 

not intended here say that the 
present subject-matter school admin- 
istration totally lacking matter per- 
taining the ethics the administrative 
function, nor say that teachers the 
subject have entirely ignored the ques- 
tion right and wrong their class- 
room treatment its problems. How- 
ever, familiarity with the literature 
the field leads the writer believe that 
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have not taken adequate account 
ethics necessary element the ad- 
ministrative What the ethical 
problems are, how such problems can 
arise, how deal with them, how 
recognize and define goodness and bad- 
ness, how formulate clear-cut stand- 
ards goodness, how develop ethical 
power, how bring such power bear, 
are matters that would appear have 
far greater possibilities administration 
than have recognized date. 
make student capable administra- 
tor without making him capable 
goodness not enough democratic 
culture. 


THE VIRTUE TRYING WRITE 


More people, provided they are ripe language and are not mentally 
indolent, should try write. possible read one’s self dumb, 
but the effort writing saving discipline because leads, however 
painfully (for the thing not easy! inner clarification one’s 
own ideas, and the altogether necessary power express them form 


that may appeal others. 


Editors may shake their heads dubiously the thought more 
hundreds amorphous manuscripts crowding upon their desks, but 
should willing treat them kindly (if firmly the interests the 
general good.—A. Concord College 
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Fall 


Vonpy 


Now the select time all the year, 
the hour for which the day born, 
the time when all the world 

must know its own fruition. 


Now the hour for which man 
made, 

the moment before withers and 
decays, 

the second before eternity 

when all nature 

gathers her power, 

her strength, 

her past 

into charge beauty 

and wonder 

that tomorrow may born. 


This the day which man knows 
all truth, 

all fulness, 

all growth, 

all birth, 

all death. 


Now the tender heart force 
that kindles love, 

that fondles life its bosom, 
nourishes the sturdy passion, 


assuages 


This, when leaves are full, 

when red-cheeked peaches salute you, 

when crisp apples laugh the sky, 

when pears are pendant jewels 
green world, 

when cantaloupe waters the mouth 

and watermelon challenges the eye, 

when seed pods burst their seams 

and milkweed down enchants you, 

when dahlias color the earth 

and zinnias display their dignity, 

this, then, the time for living 

before the suggestion decay and 
age nips the sleeve. 


Priscilla Was Shy 


GILBERT 


was Monday morning April— 

Mr. Blodgett was his way 
school. The little professor had pecul- 
iar light-footed feeling, had followed 
the inner urges would have kicked 
his heels and ran off the woods. 
Perhaps might have even picked 
wild flower. Mr. Blodgett peered 
through thick lenses, had carried the 
same brief case for twenty years and 
accepted the orderly rise and fall 
the semesters with scholarly resignation. 
Yet the spring there always came en- 
chanting days when the blood which 
pulsed through his veins ceased re- 
semble ink. When Mrs. Blodgett ques- 
tioned him the exact nature this 
mood, the gentleman was reticent and 
Professor Kinsey never got around 
asking was just well. 

Mr. Blodgett tripped along through 
the spring sunshine, trying account 
for his light-footedness and this expec- 
tancy—this feeling impending 
mance. decided that was the 
forsythia. Friday there had been 
few tentative traces yellow—now 
the blossoms were everywhere. block 
from the school, had strong desire 
make right hand turn and escape 
the Then saw the scream- 
“MIDDLE-AGED 
SCHOOL PLAYS 
HOOKY!” Mr. 
slightly and marched on—“Left, left, 
had good home but left!” 

The teacher liked arrive early and 
check his assignments; was quiet 


before the pupils were admitted. had 
spread his books the desk when the 
classroom door opened and Dr, Hart- 
well, the principal, entered. Professor 
Blodgett’s heart skipped beat, always 
did when his superior surprised him. 
This time the administrator was accom- 
panied middle-aged lady and 
strange girl. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blodgett,” the 
principal said. “I’ve brought you new 
pupil for your homeroom.” Professor 
Blodgett arose. “Mrs. Parsons, this 
Mr. Blodgett, and this Parson’s 
daughter, Priscilla.” 

“How you do,” Professor Blodgett 
murmured, wondering about the girl’s 
blue eyes, they had mysterious quality. 
Her hair was the color the forsythia. 

hope that you will take care 
little girl, Mr. Blodgett,” Mrs. Parsons 
said. “Think little girl, all alone 
this big, strange school, and Priscilla 
has always been shy.” 

Professor Blodgett focused Pris- 
cilla again. would have never re- 
ferred her little girl. The young 
lady shook her long yellow locks and 
returned the gaze. Blodgett’s 
heart skipped two beats, had never 
done before when Dr. Hartwell entered 
the room. 

sure that she will feel home, 
Mrs.. Parsons,” the principal 
introduce her everyone, won’t 
you, Mr. Blodgett?” 

“Yes, sir,” the teacher the Consti- 
tution said, wondering should in- 
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terpret his superior’s order literally. 

“Priscilla shy,” her mother re- 
peated, “She’s lived such protected 
life.” 

Dr. Hartwell consulted his watch. 
“You just have time help Priscilla 
make out her schedule before the pupils 
arrive, Mr. Blodgett.” 

have leave you now, Priscilla,” 
Mrs. Parsons sighed, wondering she 
should drop tear, “but I’m sure Pro- 
fessor Blodgett will take care you.” 

“Yes, take care her,” the lover 
forsythia said, wondering should 
interpret this request liberally. con- 
The principal and mother 
left him alone with his new ward and 
seemed that the girl gave sigh 
relief, certainly did. 

“Mother still treats like baby,” 
the young lady “She put the 
same act when entered the first grade.” 

sure that everyone will nice 
you,” said Professor Blodgett, think- 
ing the clamor and pursuit which 
always followed the enrollment new 
girl with Priscilla’s qualifications. 

not really very shy,” Priscilla 
don’t feel shy with you.” 

“That’s because old,” the vet- 
eran said, opening the drawer where 
kept the schedule cards. 

“You don’t seem old me,” the new 
pupil said, leaning forward see what 
her protector was doing. just adore 
mature men.” 

“Ahem,” commented Professor Blod- 
gett. seemed that would never get 
his hands those schedule cards. 

“May help you?” asked Priscilla, 
placing slim, young hand beside his. 
stray lock her long yellow hair fell 
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upon the professor’s shoulder and cas- 
caded away become entangled the 
clip his fountain Recalling the 
incident later, seemed Professor 
Blodgett that branch forsythia had 
suddenly showered him with yellow 
blossoms, surely had sensed the for- 
sythia’s fragrance. 

all tangled up, Mr. Blodg- 
ett,” Priscilla said with giggle. 
“Please unhook me.” 

The teacher studied the problem and 
experimentally gave the yellow lock 
slight tug—the bell which admitted the 
pupils the building buzzed and the 
light-foot lads came thundering the 
steps. The sounds stirred Professor 
Blodgett more violent action, gave 
the yellow lock real yank. 

“Oh, Mr. Blodgett, you’re hurting 
me,” the shy one cried, time amaze 
group Middletown High’s juniors. 
They paused the doorway, stilled 
the sight the venerable professor 
such close proximity this strange girl 
with the long yellow hair. 

Ruth Merryman, the homeroom 
chairman, was the first recover. “Well, 
good morning, Mr. Blodgett.” 

“Good morning,” the teacher replied. 
“We have new pupil this morning and 
we’re all tangled.” 

“So see, Prof,” Billy Leach said. 
was the baseball captain and im- 
portant figure the spring. “We won’t 
tell Mrs. Blodgett.” 

“Somebody please untangle us,” Pris- 
cilla cried, resting her head briefly 
her protector’s shoulder. 

“Why don’t you try moving your 
fountain pen, Mr. Blodgett?” Ruth 
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Professor Blodgett took the pen out 
his pocket and stood up. could 
never think simple 

“How about introduction, Prof.?” 
Billy said. 

“Of course,” said Professor Blodgett. 
“Priscilla, this Ruth Merryman, our 
homeroom chairman—Ruth, this Pris- 
cilla Parsons. Suppose you introduce 
her everyone.” The two girls locked 
arms and walked away, temporarily 
ignoring the school’s baseball captain. 
Professor Blodgett opened window. 
The fragrance the yellow forsythia 
drifted into the schoolroom. 

The tardy bell interrupted 
thought; the homeroom dozed during 
the roll call and opening exercises. An- 
other bell buzzed and 
struggled away the first class—all 
except Priscilla. 

“You’ve forgotten all about me, Mr. 
Blodgett,” she complained. “You said 
that you would take care and 
don’t even have schedule, don’t 
know where go. Shall stay here?” 

“Just minute,” her protector said. 
The senior class was filing into the room 
and this time located the schedule 
cards quickly, along with list courses, 
and schedule classes. “What course 
are you taking?” 

“College preparatory.” 

Professor Blodgett checked the proper 
list. “You can this yourself, Fill out 
three cards and leave two desk.” 
shoved the material into her hands. 

“You’re neglecting me, Mr. Blod- 
gett,” Priscilla said, quite audibly. 

For the remainder the morning, 
bells rang, pupils came and went and 
the professor detected new look 
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interest the eyes his students, Not 
once was necessary awaken pupil 
who had dozed. The noon bell sent him 
scurrying the cafeteria where things 
were much the same the faculty table. 

“What’s this hear about you and the 
new girl, Mr. Blodgett” asked Miss 
Faucett, the Latin “Is true 
that your pupils discovered her sitting 
your knee?” 

Professor Blodgett blushed. “Most 
certainly not.” 

“Then what did happen?” Miss Fau- 
cett persisted. 

“Priscilla got lock her hair 
tangled fountain pen clip.” 

“Quite convenient, Mr. Blodgett,” 
said Mr. Sharp, the chemistry teacher. 

“Priscilla very shy,” Professor 
Blodgett confided. “Her mother asked 
take care her.” 

“It appears that you are doing very 
well,” Mr. Sharp said. 

“It would too bad Blodgett 
hears about it,” Miss Faucett threatened. 

The professor did not linger long 
over his food. his way back the 
history room had strange urge 
run—that peculiar light-footed feeling. 

The afternoon tardy bell returned 
him reality and called the roll. 
Priscilla did not answer her name but 
she did enter the room while was 
filling out the attendance slip. was 
very strict about tardiness. 

“Ordinarily you would have re- 
main thirty minutes after school for 
being tardy, Priscilla, since you are 
new pupil, will excuse you this time.” 

know about the rule,” the shy one 
“Ruth told this morning but 
don’t mind with you.” 
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“He-Haw!” someone said quite 
plainly. Judging from the location and 
tonal quality Professor Blodgett thought 
that Billy Leach was the tormentor. 
such situation was better pretend 
that had not heard. The bell saved 
him. 

Several times that afternoon, Profes- 
sor Blodgett toyed with the idea 
slipping out school with the children 
when the dismissal gong sounded, But 
this smacked hooky, besides the shy 
Mr. Blodgett really wanted remain 
after school with the shy Priscilla. 
course this time would keep her 
proper distance. His eyes strayed from 
the printed page—to the yellow for- 
sythia. 

When the gong did sound, sat 
quietly his desk. Snatches conversa- 
tion drifted through the open door but 
one entered, silence descended the 
building and Professor Blodgett became 
increasingly impatient. Now the only 
discernible sounds were the high notes 
cornet the music room and the 
crack bat meeting ball the school 
diamond. sighed and began pack 
his briefcase. Probably Miss Faucett was 
keeping Priscilla for some infraction 
the Latin scheme. so, might 
well home. Miss Faucett never did, 
least seemed that way. Yet 
stirred, there was clatter the hall, 
followed girl’s laughter and 
knew that was She came 
running, followed pursued Billy 
Leach. was clad his uni- 
form. 

“Mr. Blodgett!” Priscilla was ex- 
cited. “Why didn’t you tell that Billy 
captain our baseball team? just 


adore athletes uniforms. Will you 
excuse tardiness that can watch 
him practice?” 

will this time, Priscilla,” her old 
protector said, “but don’t ask again.” 

“No, sir,” she said quite respectfully 
and she turned away lock her 
yellow hair narrowly missed Professor 
Blodgett’s shoulder. The youngsters fled 
and their teacher could hear them run- 
ning through the 
laughter and Billy’s spiked shoes, fol- 
lowing pursuing her. 

Suddenly Professor Blodgett felt 
very old and tired. slipped set 
test papers into his brief case and 
snapped the catch, fastened the straps. 
The school was very quiet walked 
slowly down the steps through the halls. 
Only the sight the forsythia the 
school lawn revived him. crossed 
the grass the forsythia, vio- 
face the yellow blossoms, Quickly, 
Professor Blodgett broke the prettiest 
branch from the bush—risking suspen- 
sion worse—and walked away toward 
home, taking deep breath every 
third step. 

Mrs. Blodgett met him the door 
their little apartment and thrust 
the forsythia into her hands. 

“How nice, Wilbur,” she said, “it’s 
been long time since you brought 
flowers, and just when should angry 
with you. Miss Faucett stopped 
few minutes ago.” 

Professor Blodgett stepped forward 
and unexpectedly kissed his wife. 

getting amorous your old 
age, Wilbur,” she said but she returned 
his kiss. 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher Her 


Seventieth Birthday 
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having witnessed for some time 
the unique affection which the 
people Vermont show Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, one friends said 
afraid that Vermont and all over the 
United States she is, perhaps, more 
thoroughly loved than understood. 
felt inclined answer: there must 
choice between love and understand- 
ing, how good that once while 
great writer more loved than under- 
stood, since almost without exception 
the opposite true, either because great 
men are not lovable those who 
see them daily, because the home 
town and state think may suffice 
respect their great sons daughters 
and dispense with the special effort 
loving them during their lifetimes. 

Later, however, said friend: 
two were born Europe and 
not New England’s Green Moun- 
tains, why should not try compete 
with the Vermonters our appreciation 
Dorothy Canfield’s work—provided 
can. sincerely doubt whether can 
and, any case, have confess that, 
understand anything her work, 
means freer from affection 
understanding than are the Ver- 
monters. Nevertheless, shall try 
say what me, former German, the 
outstanding American writer and char- 
acter, Dorothy Canfield, 

first sight, one may completely 


misjudge her novels sound, balanced 
American 
color realism. There extravagance 
style scenery, prickling, piquant 
sex. There exuberance romantic 
imagination, flight into exotic lands, 
into exotic epochs history, into ec- 
centric language. Here the classical 
epos our day and the plain civilized 
man American and European society, 
upper and lower classes. There may 
thousands readers who, fact, use 
these novels “Unterhaltungsliteratur.” 
Indeed all the stories are most entertain- 
ing. The fables are closely knit and, with- 
out any use spectacular events, they 
always hold the attention. But the gen- 
eral the sophisticated reader who 
looks only this way these great 
novels would thoroughly miss the mark. 

Whoever glances only the facade 
these books, hastens through their 
absorbing stories the comparatively 
happy endings, fools himself much 
those who would take Benjamin 
Franklin, the inspirer the mightiest 
democracy history, for nothing but 
plain man unpretentious manners, 
who would consider Spinoza, the most 
penetrating explorer the darkness 
human passions, merely rationalistic 
idealizer human life. 

Only the most literal, outward 
sense the word Dorothy 
novels concentrate contemporary so- 
ciety. truth, almost every book 
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hers symbol some timeless, gigantic 
fate overtowers and overshadows all the 
intricate mass calculable, rational, en- 
lightening and enlightened experiences 
men the twentieth century. There 
is, Seasoned Timber, the legend old 
Hiram who was trying vain act 
young. Being passed word mouth 
for generations the very century the 
printing press, this story told here 
the heroine breathtaking excitement, 
and old Vermonter interrupts her fre- 
quently make sure that detail the 
cruel “accident” omitted her report. 
Hiram, old farmer who had 
“just got him” young wife, drives 
boys and girls his wagon down the 
steepest mountain road the county. 
wanted join with the young folk 
big barn-raising bee. Lower down the 
valley they stared his young horses 
standing out against the sky, looking 
bigger than rats from that distance. 
Then all sudden, the horses got 
out kand and ran away, their mad 
speed rapidly increasing until they all 
crashed into the back another wagon. 
Most the young folks were killed and 
all lay just where they fell, Only the 
old man who’d been driving got and 
shouted: “Well, nobody ain’t hurt 
any more’n be, let’s the Bee!” 
Then too fell dead the ground. 
The lesson this powerful narrative 
hangs like dark cloud over the long, 
intricate inner struggle the hero, over 
all the protracted, scrupulous searchings 
his monologues, which center around 
the question whether, the age 
not too old marry the girl 
many years his junior. Later the book, 
his desperate, almost hopeless fight 
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for democracy, finally triumphs over 
all the more “practically minded” op- 
portunists who are, nevertheless, shown 
unlikable, unattractive opponents. But 
his love for the younger girl learns 
surrender and, with utmost delicacy, 
allow the development her inclina- 
tion for younger lover without any 
interference his part. learns 
acquire the great art aging without 
complaint, embitterment revolt. 

The whole plot this novel sounds 
highly didactic and sweet, almost too 
sweet. Everything this story could 
easily spoilt minor artist who would 
permanently raise his forefinger point- 
ing the moral every the 
greatness the artist Dorothy Canfield 
which this novel created one the 
most tender and forceful paeans praise 
true democracy and hard won un- 
selfishness. 

Again Brimming Cup the story 
itself seems nearly too edi- 
fying character. attractive young 
woman, who has been given full freedom 
her husband, resists all temptations 
leave her children and her home and 
follow fiery man the world who 
showed especially high appreciation 
her musical gifts. Here, too, theme 
for the pulpit has been treated with the 
mastery artist and connoisseur 
life. And here, too, even more than 
“Seasoned Timber,” the brilliant dia- 
logues and soliloquies full sensitive 
restraint and subtle reasoning are 
outshone story filled with wild 
primitive passion—the story un- 
happy, “black and bitter” Vermont 


farmer who, after ever-mounting, silent- 
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endured pangs jealousy, finally 
murders the rival who courted his beauti- 
ful wife and himself dies with her under 
the blow mighty tree which had long 
darkened their home. Even their young 
boy driven hatred God that 
grim fate his parents. The most in- 
genious and natural interweaving 
these two unequal spheres life, re- 
volving about the same subject, ex- 
tinguishes every vestige mere moral 
doctrinalism, though the whole per- 
meated natural, ethical flavor. 

wish emphasize Dorothy Can- 
field’s work few more features 
similar elementary, emotional fervor. 
For nothing can more mistaken than 
expect only “nice” highly civilized, 
beings the center her interest 
life. There is, Hillsboro People, the 
short story “In Memory L.H.W.” 
this brief drama infinitely lonely 
life, the title the only comparatively 
colorless spot. Perhaps more appropri- 
ate title would Vermont Samson.” 
the story simple soul—laughed 
whole town, his mother and 
girl who marries him only after the 
father her illegitimate child had left 
her. But writes her tombstone 
“Charlotte, loved wife Lemuel War- 
ren.” truth St. Francis, only 
far less softness than the medieval 
Saint. He, like St. Francis, carries young 
sick ewes under his arm and takes them 
home into his room bring them 
cossets. But unlike his Italian “rela- 
tive,” (equally) able tear 
pieces with his own hands any living 
creature which attacks his lambs. 
thought that one night had killed 
dog which had “worried” his sheep 
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and apologizes the owner the 
dog children. fact, was 
not dog had killed. was, the 
whole village could see the next morn- 
ing, big grey wolf “torn pieces and 
scattered wide bloody fragments, 
destroyed some great revenging 
beast prey.” Since after this outburst 
primitive wildness hardly any further 
climax the report possible, the au- 
thor with the full virtuosoship 
“conteur race” adds another beautiful 
sentence merely geographic and zoo- 
logical interest, piece intentionally 
cool and dry information. Dorothy Can- 
field rounds this part her story 
the seemingly casual remark: “Once 
while” indeed wolf “wanders over 
the line from the Canada forests and 
comes down into our woods, following 
the When idle, boastful, 
boisterous boy went off with Warren’s 
stepdaughter the Hotel the city for 
dinner, drove with his two heavy 
plow horses town, broke the door 
the private room which the two young 
people were having supper, struck the 
boy great blow across the mouth, paid 
for the broken lock and drove home with 
his stepdaughter. his death bed, his 
only question is, whether the last news 
about his two grandsons reassuring; 
and this affirmed, refuses take 
any medicine recover. “If everybody 
the family alright, guess, won’t 
have any medicine. I’m real tired.” 
Rightly, this short story has recently 
been reprinted religious tale 
anthology that kind; but one 
tempted say would blasphemy 
look this work art for any char- 
acteristic conventional sermon. 
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Another short story even greater 
religious and philosophical weight 
Saint the Old Seminary.” The plot 
utmost simplicity, and yet radiates 
immense richness subtle feeling 
and thought. Basque girl great 
Southern beauty betrays her Basque 
lover his rival, French gendarme, 
who kills the young Basque when 
traps him while smuggling something 
out France for which the girl had 
intentionally asked him. outraged 
solidarity and mourning for their dead 
companion, all the boys the little 
Basque town turn against the girl, the 
French gendarme deserts her, and 
act deep contrition the girl wishes 
free herself from unbearable feel- 
ing becoming the most self- 
less friend the poor that Basque 
village. But the father the murdered 
boy, simple shoemaker and passionate 
freethinker, sees the girl’s conversion 
Christian charity only theatrical ges- 
tures and hypocrisy. 

The easily inflammable youth, and 
the Catholic Church, begin see the 
girl Saint who sacrificing her life 
for the poorest and sickest the com- 
munity. But the shoemaker, whose 
son had become the innocent victim 
her betrayal, her Christian penitence re- 
mains cheap theatrical display. The 
more sees and hears her, the less 
his violently hurt sense justice can 
comprehend the only too easy overflow 
Christian all-forgivingness the part 
his compatriots. After she had asked 
him once again forgive her great sin, 
draws out “his long leather-cutting 
knife and without word, without 
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change expression his sad old face” 
stabs her the heart. 

One the greatest religious and 
moral problems our time, and 
all times, here faced with unique 
impartiality feeling: the age-old strug- 
gle between the claims justice and 
those all-forgiving love. Moreover, 
these few pages, there are work 
even more than two religious passions. 
There the great act Christian peni- 
tence and the search for all-forgiving- 
ness, and there the Old Testament 
zeal for justice, that insistence justice 
which can never quite quenched 
extinguished the most sublime, yet 
indiscriminate love. But there also 
the profound religious passion the 
freethinker, the “debunking” shallow- 
ness the newspaperman 
who reports the death the “saint,” 
and the easy-going, easily moved and 
easily forgetting religion Southern 
Catholicism. All these types religious 
emotion are not merely described but 
fully experienced. 

“Flint and Fire,” and many 
her other stories, amid all the gentle, 
Quakerlike people who populate these 
worlds, there rise again the storms 
primitive towering rages lived out 
silent, mute country people. With their 
power symbolic expression, these parts 
the narratives are not just stories 
folklore; they are like pieces ancient 
mythology, each these taciturn primi- 
tives like demoniac personification 
wild untameable passion: manly sexual 
pride, the insistence permanent youth, 
jealousy and revenge, dynamite-like 
devotion and love. this mixture, 
this union ferocity with gentleness 
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which gives these stories their specific 
inner richness, 

The Deepening Stream, Quakers 
are the heart the story. But they 
have nothing the sentimentalism and 
oversugared sweetness often wrongly 
ascribed even leading Their 
genuine friendliness and 
tempered rigid, tart sense truth- 
fulness not afraid touching delicate 
points vanity. With noble tenacity, 
they oppose all false patriotic, social and 
moral pride, and again and again force 
people see things their true pro- 
portion. said the old Quaker 
who had been the Federal Medical 
Corps during the Civil War, but did not 
like glory this: “His dry coolness 
was enemy only melodrama and... 
deflating its falsity allowed the real 
drama emerge.” 

Here, too, the lives fine-fibered 
young couple are darkened poignant 
war experiences France during the 
First World War, and their quivering 
understanding the latent tensions be- 
tween American and European civiliza- 
tion. And so, Rough Hewn, the slow, 
subtle process the inner developments 
gentle American boy and highly 
gifted American girl are closely inter- 
woven with moods despair, with feel- 
ings intolerable inner emptiness, and 
the awareness deep clashes between 
the culture the Old and the New 
world. can hardly imagine anything 
which would express these differences 
cultural outlook with greater emotion 
than that brief encounter Rough 
Hewn which old embittered 
French actor pours out all the lava 
his contempt for the new world’s cul- 
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ture two sensitive young American 
girls. 

Needless say, all these novels are 
packed with the finest meticulous psy- 
chological observation. There hear 
not only “careful airs carelessness,” 
but with less pertinence the dif- 
ferent types sleep boy fifteen: 
one kind sleep, black and opaque 
during the nights, the other during 
dreaming hours the woods “shot 
through with the gleaming pattern 
the brook’s song.” hear 
even various types man’s wood- 
splitting. less than the taste 
her cooky young girl becomes aware 
even how the sprinkled sugar that 
cooky grits against her teeth. And not 
only the lives men are watched with 
such open eyes but also those small 
possible describe the beatitude the 
much slandered pigs with more sympa- 
thy than done here? “After breakfast 
the book-weary, overgrown adolescent 
sauntered out, doughnut his hand, 
lean over the pig-pen and commune 
with the pigs. What needed, what 
slowly floated him from the depths 
was their rapt ecstasy repletion, their 
voluptuous pleasure sinking thought- 
fully into the cool, wet filth and the 
glow their peace they stood sunning 
themselves, visibly penetrated every 
fleshy cell their vast bodies, the 
most perfect accord with the scheme 
the universe they saw it.” 

the shock which the defiant “black 
look” hurt boy brings group 
talkative, middle-class churchwomen 
said: “Through the tepid stagnant air” 
the Guild Room “flickered 
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sulphurous zig-zag passion. The 
women shrank back from it, horrified 
and fascinated.” Even more surprising 
the accuracy with which this woman 
artist knows how paint the dumb, inner 
feeling sensitive adolescent, 
ardent football player, who suddenly 
discovers himself certain very definite 
aversions against the fine spun no- 
tions “Das ewig Weibliche.” And 
again, how few pencil strokes this sensi- 
tive psychologist needs let feel the 
nervous breakdown successful busi- 
nessman, member the second genera- 
tion family great entrepreneurs! 
look anxious effort” came into his 
face. The paper which just held 
“fell out his trembling 
slid the floor. secured with 
The drooping loop his eye- 
glass chain caught the key the 
drawer and tore his glasses off. They 
fell the desk with little tinkling 
clatter, broken.” “put both hands 
over his face and burst into tears.” The 
whole scene observed for moment 
employee who instantly feels that 
this could not have happened the 
vigorous founder the firm, still alive 
and excellent health despite his old 
age. Then the door the office 
slammed shut the chief’s secretary. 
For long time after this “Neale was 
strange, shocking sobs. would 
have given anything not have heard 
them.” 

The exquisite novel, The Home- 
maker, has several times 
example how people should organize 
their domestic life. True, this novel 
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implicitly contains such moral and social 
lessons. demonstrates how, curious 
though quite comprehensible way, 
most efficient housewife fails entirely 
create happy atmosphere her home, 
despite her ardent devotion her lov- 
able children and her loving husband. 
this case not the mother, 
the father who possesses the qualities 
homemaker; and all this comes 
out only after the father forced 
stay home consequence accident 
which made him cripple. The dramatis 
personae who learn this mighty social 
and moral lesson are, however, 
means abstract schemes invented their 
author only preach the lesson that 
even eczema and indigestion can re- 
moved better psychological adapta- 
telling, graphic experiences, the 
persons who learn this lesson live out 
under the pressure the bewildering 
and humilating insight that they owe 
all their inner improvement acci- 
dent and they themselves, cowardly 
“miserable curs” they are, would not 
have been able bring about and main- 
tain their new life independently. They 
owe only the consequences the 
accident. 

similar manner, the heroine 
Dorothy Canfield’s first important novel, 
The Squirrel Cage, means 
eloquent protester against old-fashioned, 
bourgeois luxuries which make her life 
miserable. Her suffering all the more 
impressive the very fact that every- 
thing her opposition half-uncon- 
scious, helpless and utterly half-hearted. 
Her husband, however, the defender 
conventional society-mores is, with his 
honest gentlemanly manners 
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sincere love his wife, wise seen 
with less sympathy than the heroine. 
much the more diabolic the one great 
scene which finally the irrepressible 
conflict between their outlooks life 
breaks through. Strindberg has not writ- 
ten any dialogue more poisoned in- 
than this monumental colloquy between 
extremely nice, well-mannered Amer- 
ican couple. 

Nowhere Dorothy Canfield’s work 
there any trace that black-white 
psychology which sees human beings 
mainly angels devils, generous cava- 
liers mean villains. Despite the 
healthy and genuine longing for final 
harmonies which lives these novels, 
with her firm realistic clarity thought 
and feeling, she never indulges any 
rosy optimism. none her critical 
and shrewd observations business life, 
other most diverse public and 
domestic affairs can she accused 
amateurish reforma- 
tory 

She knows how seldom nature couples 
tenderness and gentleness with strength 
and not with weakness, creative power 
with perfect inner health and not with 
neuroticism, “nice” and poised demeanor 
with true attractiveness and not with 
dullness. 

Yet despite all that has said 
praise the writer Dorothy Canfield, 
her very numerous friends can certainly 
plead extenuating circumstances, they 
often lose sight the merits her art 
because the greatness her person- 
ality, others, knowing only her novels, 
remain unaware the radius her vast 
civic and humanitarian activities. fact, 
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even among the most active American 
men our time, hardly anyone sur- 
passes her the many sidedness the 
far-reaching humanitarian and cultural 
responsibilities she has taken on. 

After the outbreak the First World 
War she did not content herself with 
feeling and expressing sympathy. She 
and her husband went Paris with 
their two small children and worked 
exhaustion lessen the suffering the 
victims war. Dr. Fisher, whom 
his wife owes the best understanding and 
greatest inspiration her work, directed 
training camps for ambulance drivers 
the war zone, and later, captain 
the American army, took charge 
extensive automobile repair service 
for ambulances. Mrs. Fisher 
cessantly active social worker for the 
warblind, organizer for convalescent 
homes, nurseries and reading rooms and 
even editor magazine for soldiers. 
When China was visited even 
longer period suffering than France, 
Mrs. Fisher acted very 
simple but ingenious way she built 
the United States nationwide crusade 
for Chinese and other war-stricken chil- 
dren. All over America school children 
were asked save pennies for their 
brothers and sisters abroad, and con- 
siderable amount money was raised 
this way. When, the last ten years, 
about hundred thousand Central Euro- 
pean refugees streamed into the U.S.A. 
under the stroke Hitler’s persecution, 
she had the imagination feel how 
heavily the long months hot summer 
dampness must weigh the children 
the new immigrants not used this 
climate. she quietly arranged invita- 
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tions for these boys and girls the 
families farmers her beautiful Ver- 
mont mountains. this way she made 
the newcomers acquainted with real 
American life, the Vermonters with 
European youth, gave the tired children 
and often even their parents much need- 
vacations, and enabled Vermont farm- 
ers acquire some not unwelcome cash. 

There human need alien her. 
And though the vastness the world 
wide aid which she giving has often 
been noted, the thoughtfulness with 
which this aid tendered has hardly been 
appreciated enough. Yet along with such 
philanthropic work countless public 
and educational services which she per- 
forms with minute conscientiousness, 
matter whether she acts President 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation takes part the American 
Youth Commission, gives counsel the 
Book the Month Club shares the 
deliberations the library committee 
her own small Vermont town. any 
one who has seen her work this 
way, unforgettable how the sound- 
ness her judgment and her intense 
devotion her cause not allow any 
imponderables escape the attention 
the committee question. But she her- 
self likes give the impression doing 
nothing but taking modest share 
necessary labors for public welfare. 
Therefore, people are not infrequently 
“misled” herself see her only 


the lovable friend and fellow-worker, 
overlooking the artist. 

There are hundreds strange cases 
world history that show under what 
misunderstandings fame can rise, de- 
velop and vanish again. There are ce- 
lebrities much overrated their time 
and then completely forgotten. There 
are others, unfortunately far too many, 
entirely overlooked even mistreated 
throughout their lifetime. Only posterity 
gives them, often not earlier than after 
the lapse centuries, their overdue 
recognition. But even posterity not 
always fair enough. There are men 
genius whose value was much better 
understood their contemporaries than 
later generations, such Herder 
Baader even the philosopher and the 
composer Mendelssohn. There Jeremy 
Bentham whose subtlety thought has 
been overlooked for more than cen- 
tury; his contemporaries and posterity 
contented themselves with only too pa- 
tronizing smile what seemed 
them the childlike simplicity the great 
moralist. the specific case Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher see another danger, 
the danger that her greatness crea- 
tive mind may obscured the 
affection given her American citi- 
zen, educator and international humani- 
tarian. This misinterpretation, certainly 
has something touching itself; and 
yet, feel, would deplorable mis- 
judgment. 


cannot all great but can all attach ourselves something 
that Harry Fospick 


Education Indoctrination 


Workers’ Education? 


for good evil that are 
tied labor organizations are 
potent that workers must know what 
they are and how use them for the com- 
mon welfare. The education all work- 
ers and especially those the labor 
movement imperative even from 
purely practical point view. Workers 
and the labor movement can only serve 
themselves the extent that they are 
enlightened and alert and possess the 
factual bases for action behalf 
society and economic system which 
they can survive and advance. 

natural that statements aims 
and objectives workers’ education 
should reflect the educational and social 
philosophies the framers these 
statements. The proper approach the 
problems workers’ education the 
worker himself, and any statement 
aims and objectives for workers’ educa- 
tion must formulated terms the 
individual and his needs and wants. 
Hardman, although using these 
concepts, seems take too narrow 
view, for says, 


“Briefly and perhaps somewhat crudely de- 
fined, workers’ education education 
workers when say workers’ educa- 
tion refer neither, specifically, the 
enterprizes which seek Americanize the 
foreign-born; nor, generally, the mag- 
nanimous efforts which aim inject liv- 
ing content into the intellectual vacuums 
left some adult heads educations they 


received the little red brick school. Only 
incidental the content and scope work- 
ers’ education are the activities which help 
overcome handicaps languages 
adult illiteracy, which try train adult 
workers skills and trades they did not 
learn earlier age. Basic workers’ 
education the effort help the worker 
find his location upon the scale our socio- 
economic setup gain clear knowledge 
all the facts relevant his conditions 
wage-earner. this definition, workers’ 
education aims equipping the worker 
with the kind tools that will enable him 
become better wage-earner, and this 
means make him union member and 
ever better union member.” (Workers 
Education the United States, 7.) 


This statement stands would 
clearly restrict the function workers’ 
education very narrow scope. In- 
deed, some the sentences almost tend 
imply kind acceptance “his 
location upon the scale our socio-eco- 
nomic set-up” once carpenter al- 
ways carpenter. Actually Hardman 
seems mean more for says (pp. 


22-3), 
organic part the educational process 
which begins for the workers, when organi- 
zation for economic defense first thought 
and continued all through the time 
while battle goes for social, political, and 
cultural progress.” 


But the fact remains that much 
labor’s educational programs for its 
workers consists leadership strictly 
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union activities. Yet many those in- 
timately associated with workers’ educa- 
tion and who are not doctrinaires recog- 
nize that there wider scope for edu- 
cation than either “tool courses” “pro- 
union propaganda.” James 
Maurer, former president the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau has said:— 


“Underlying the purpose workers’ edu- 
cation the desire for better social order. 
this desire the part the working 
man for richer and fuller life individually 
and collectively that gave the movement its 
birth and all these times must remain its 
treasured inheritance. Labor education aims 
the ultimate liberation the working 
masses. endeavors help the laboring 
man function most effectively both 
citizen and worker the solution 
our many complex social problems. Unless 
education which looks toward new 
order society, with more wisdom and 
justice than found our present order, 
its right existence questionable. Labor 
education part the labor movement, 
and necessary its existence because the 
labor movement the essential force the 
remodelling our social structure. 
because the labor movement dreams 
new economic order where social justice and 
the welfare all will prevail, that 
need educational movement which 
will give direction the forces which are 
working toward this end. Instead accept- 
ing the existing dogmas any group labor, 
through its own educational agencies, aims 
seek light and understanding all our 
social relationships order that through 
study history and the social sciences, 
workers may prepared for the problems 
that will confront us.” Educa- 
tion, vol. xiii, No. Oct. 1936, 5.) 


Labor education must always center 
around the needs the worker. But 
these needs must not conceived too 
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narrowly else they become self refuting. 
“The horizon industry and govern- 
ment and the forces which they repre- 
sent have expanded from the workshop 
and the village the corporation, the 
cartel, the nation and the world.” And 
since basically, the function unions 
improve the lot the worker, “the 
objective workers’ education en- 
able workers equip themselves for in- 
telligent participation, individually and 
organizationally, the complex society 
which they live and work.” (Carroll, 
Mollie Ray and Miller, Spencer, Jr. 
American Education, Workers’ 
Education Bureau, 1936, 6.) 
The starting point any approach the 
problem the aims and objectives 
workers’ education must the worker 
and where is. But this can never re- 
main the end the educational activity 
the very nature the dynamism 
the educational process. Essentially, 
must agreed, the test educa- 
tional program pragmatic. under- 
stand the world which person 
part basic condition for sound partic- 
ipation the development society 
which the person’s status has been im- 
proved. Whatever may have been the 
opinions labor leaders the past, 
more and more those concerned with 
the labor movement must aid bring- 
ing about better and more equitable so- 
ciety. 

Workers’ education must begin with 
those things which are immediate 
work interest workers, This means 
that any program workers’ education 
must start with the recognition that 
basically what interest the work- 
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ers are those things connected with his 
that the interests the worker are not 
solely and completely connected with 
labor organization. Even every worker 
were member union, would still 
true that his interests are wider than 
that effective organization. After all 
said and done, labor unions are noth- 
ing but instruments for the attainment 
goals and objectives. 
unions fail achieve these goals be- 
come instruments for personal aggran- 
dizement then the worker must able 
recognize this and take appropriate 
measures. Even true that the edu- 
cation workers who are union mem- 
bers should include training for participa- 
tion union activities, education cannot 
stop that point. educational pro- 
gram whose aims are stated two 
persons engaged the educational de- 
partment leading union may the 
goals program Union education 
but must best only part the aims 
over-all workers’ education pro- 
gram. These two people, when asked 
what the aims their workers’ educa- 
tion program were, agreed upon the fol- 
lowing statements: 


Union tools for union jobs—this in- 
cluded such things public speaking, 
parliamentary procedure, stewardship 
training, etc. 

broader understanding the labor 
movement—this included such things 
the history the labor movement, 
understanding the problems 
industry and the economic system, the 
aims the labor movement, etc. 

clinic for the problems met the 
locals—this seemed consist chiefly 
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providing opportunity for the 
discussion specific problems. 

The furtherance national union 
policy—this seemed the presentation, 
defense, and attempt gain support 
for the policies union leaders. 


similar set aims was stated 
another worker large union per- 
sonal letter dated May 1946, re- 
sponse specific question concerning 
the aims their educational program. 


“The aims our program are generally 
follows: 


develop more enlightened lead- 
ership and membership. 

activize many our member- 
ship possible and arouse the 
members’ family action. 

develop community understand- 
ing how meet the problems fac- 
ing those who live and work close 
one another.” 


These aims are great degree those 
organization indoctrination, propa- 
ganda and the immediate needs the 
collective bargaining relationships. 
doubt many workers want know and 
should know these things. But two fac- 
tors need considered labor 
unions are instruments that aid giving 
the worker new sense his worth and 
better life and the majority 
workers are not members unions and 
these well those who are union 
members want know more; they de- 
sire also become acquainted with the 
problems society whole. 

From the point view the em- 
ployer, the aims any educational pro- 
gram tend restricted almost en- 
tirely job-training with occasional 
glance public relations personnel 
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relations. Where industrial organiza- 
tions undertake any extended programs 
worker education the emphasis al- 
most completely upon “training.” There 
are, course, exceptions, but they are 
few and far between. One such exception 
was described Nathaniel Peffer 
Educational Experiments Industry 
Schrafft Sons Company Boston 
which the girls the plant were en- 
couraged continue school co- 
operative basis, work Schrafft’s 
half time and school half time. The 
outstanding point made Peffer that 
was insisted that the girls take the 
ordinary school and high school course 
rather than training for specific jobs. 
The superintendent the plant, Mr. 
Neaves who introduced the plan, 
quoted Peffer follows: 


tion training. haven’t any. quit 
it. You may talk all you like about job 
training. doesn’t matter. There only 
one kind training that matters—training 
for life. The other isn’t worth while. In- 
dustrial production today dull and mo- 
notonous. can’t otherwise with ma- 
chinery. have give our people some- 
thing else balance them, some other in- 
terests. That kind training has nothing 
with the job. has with life. 
And the only one that worth thinking 


about.” (p. 99.) 
The chief difficulty with this point 


view, excellent is, the impression 
that leaves that the job not part 
life. For workers who spend around 
1/3 their days work, the job 
vital part their lives. Nevertheless the 
aim education from this point view 
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provide the worker with the ma- 
terial for making his life more interest- 
ing. Most programs training in- 
dustry aim rather efficiency, increased 
productivity, and smoothly running 
plant. 

The keynote most, not all, train- 
ing programs industry sounded 
Folley the director the train- 
ing and education division the Ford 
Motor Company. 


believe that employees, truly 
productive, must well informed about 
their jobs, their company and their com- 
pany’s products; that they must aware 
the possibilities for advancement which are 
theirs they will take advantage their 
innate ability through proper training.” (p. 
the pamphlet For Your Information, 
1946, Training and Education Division. 
Ford Motor Company.) 


Specific objectives the various train- 
ing departments are stated throughout 
this pamphlet. 


“The Business Administration Training 
Program Department responsible for the 
development training programs for per- 
sonnel working Purchasing, Finance, 
Sales and Advertising and Foreign Opera- 


tions.” (p. 4.) 


“The Manufacturing Training Depart- 
ment conducts training upon request for the 
purpose developing Ford personnel 
providing opportunities acquire new skills, 
improve present skills and develop 
supervisory techniques.” (p. 5.) 


“The objectives the course Production 
Management supply Ford Manufactur- 
ing with men qualified theoretical and 
practical training the best manufacturing 
and managerial techniques—especially 
applied Ford operations.” (p. 7.) 


Industrial Relations Training Depart- 


ment responsible for the development 
training programs and classes for personnel 
whose work requires the knowledge, experi- 
ence and ability perform the delicate 
functions required Human Engineering.” 


brief, the aim this program 
precisely that other such programs “to 
develop skilled tradesmen.” possible 
objection can made such program 
except that narrow. must 
pointed out, however, that should 
company undertake wider program 
aiming general education, would 
looked upon with suspicion matter 
how pure its motives. 

perhaps interest note briefly 
the approach technical texts the 
psychology business and industry 
the problem. Here too the point view 
strictly that the industry 


“The fundamental task training the 
establishment those habits that are neces- 


sary for the efficient performance the 
job,” 

Says Dr. Herbert Moore Psychology 
for Business and Industry (1942, 
211). And again pp. 212-3, re- 
marked 


operate machine not merely that en- 
suring his familiarity with the successive 
steps the operation. The task one ad- 
justing whole person new situation. 
The center that situation the particular 
pattern occupational skill that 
acquired; and vital importance its ade- 
quate performance are the attitude that 
taken toward the task whole, the extent 
which the significance and importance 
each phase are grasped, and the manner 
which previously acquired habits interfere 
with adequate behavior the job.” 
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This the point view so-called 
“human-engineering,” and involves 
definite outlook concerning the role 
the worker industry and the role 
industry society. This outlook con- 
siders itself “objective.” But based 
analogy which fundamentally 
fallacious. Human power not similar 
electric power. And certainly the 
source human power, the individual 
worker, not and cannot treated 
simple machine. not our purpose 
into the background our economic 
system—but the worker simply not 
and will not mere item audi- 
tor’s account. 

Steering course along uncharted 
waters are some groups devoting them- 
selves full time distinct agencies for 
workers’ education. 

The Education Bureau, 
founded 1921, created and supported 
the L., conceives its activities 
part the adult education move- 
ment but with distinctive approach and 
constituency. Its pamphlet says, 


“Tt workers’ education) concerned 
primarily with the needs and desires in- 
dustrial workers, both workers and 
citizens under modern industrialism. 
approach, Workers’ Education begins the 
heart the work experience and seeks 
aid the worker understanding not only 
his job and the problems living related 
that job, but also the world which 
lives. inextricably linked with the labor 
movement, which part and upon 
which rests. Workers’ Education thus 
both civic and social, informal and volun- 
tary, democratic and cultural.” 


The breadth and depth workers’ 
education conceived John Con- 
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nors, the director the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau, evidenced his re- 
marks the article (reprinted from the 
Pennsylvania “Worker’s 
Education and the Atomic Age,” 
(1946). “The organized worker not 
only member his trade union; 
also member the community 
which lives.” 

these pages, Mr. Connors mentions 
the following points parts the goals 
workers’ education: 


Understanding the rights and 
duties union membership. 

Understanding and participation 
the activities the community 
which the worker lives. 

Understanding and preservation 
the democratic way life. 

Understanding and participation 

the political activities his na- 

tion, state and municipality. 

Understanding and expression 

his opinions regarding interna- 

tional issues. 

Ability cooperate with other 
peoples. 


striking thing about this set aims 
its wider emphasis upon the broader 
aspects the workers’ life his society 
and less emphasis upon job-training 
such. attempt broaden the 
horizon the worker and not create 
exclusive guild. this sense workers’ 
education far removed (and justly so) 
from the aims that some would like 
have—namely, the development 
sort honor society for the best work- 
ers only. 

Similar tone, the statement 
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Mollie Ray Carroll and Spencer Miller 
Jr. American Workers Education 
published the Workers’ Education 
Bureau Press 1936. select few 


quotations from the second chapter 
“What Workers Want Know.” 


want know about the industry 
which they are part, its prospects and 
theirs employees it. They want 
know about labor’s organization, its func- 
tions and 


“From the first course the worker should 
gain good working knowledge the 
present labor movement, its objectives, ori- 
gins, programs, form and extent organi- 
zation, its strength folk movement, 
methods and achievements.” (p. 11.) 


“Study the industry may approached 
from the objectives the workers’ practical 
understanding with respect his firm and 
industry its (a) organizational set-up; 
(b) marketing areas, prospects 
lems; (c) competitors, direct and indirect; 
(d) processes, especially with respect 
possible technological changes; man- 
agerial and operating problems; (f) finan- 
cial conditions; (g) labor policies; (h) 
future prospects.” (p. 12.) 


“Interest may turn more general and 
formalized study economic problems; 
labor’s conditions and problems; modern 
business; the basic social sciences; modern 
city, state and national governmental or- 
ganization and functioning; political parties 
and methods; social insurance; and social 


legislation.” (p. 13.) 


“Another direction which general in- 
terest can guided concerns practical prob- 
lems government.” (p. 14.) 


The California Labor School prob- 
ably the most ambitious all modern 


programs. is, very definite sense, 
Labor College. offers program 
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ranging from art industrial relations 
with its emphasis upon the point view 
labor. The courses study vary from 
full-time general education confer- 
ences, forums, and short institutes, and 
extension work carried the halls 
local unions. The scope the work done 
the California Labor School indi- 
cated its curriculum which runs 
through such basic union tool courses 
“steward’s duties” courses Spanish, 
Archaeology, Piano and Ballroom Danc- 
ing. Although the school had its begin- 
ning 1942, its registration for the 
Spring term 1946 was 1,500 San 
Francisco and 400 its Oakland branch. 
addition, the reached some 
3,000 students through its extension 
work. 

The catalogue the school (1946) 
contains the following remarks 
Statement Policy. 


“The California Labor School its 
foundations the democratic labor move- 
ment and the strength that democracy 
depends upon enlightened people who 
are well enough acquainted with the tools 
thought form their own opinions about 
our social and political 


“We teach that all men and women 
may realize themselves, teach that 
people every race, creed 
party may unite become intelligent 
force unbreakable group action. 
teach that every living man and woman 
will recognize the dignity every other 
living man and woman the 


statement made the Marshall 
Field Foundation August, 1945, the 
aims the school were stated some 
length. quote from carbon copy 
graciously sent Mr. Holl and 
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Roberts, the Educational Director 
the school.) 


“The vitality the school springs from the 
concentration upon the basic problems 
our time and our area. Every course and 
activity the School focused upon 
important aspect broadly conceived com- 
munity life; 
production, housing, wage levels, health and 
medical care, recreation, discrimination, 
state and national government, world trade, 
population movements, and world 


“The trade union division provides basic 
service not only trade unions, but man- 
agement and the middle class elements 
who recognize that they have funda- 
mental interest organizing the forces 
labor, management and government for 
full employment and full production the 
interest the general welfare. Conse- 
quently, the courses have breadth which 
prevents them from focusing primarily upon 
trade union practices, and take the 
character major contributions general 
education. (Italics 


work social sciences features eco- 
nomics, government, history and philosophy 
they contribute the improvement the 
daily lives the people. 


“From the beginning, the major aim the 
program has been strengthen the demo- 
cratic elements the community. 
anti-fascist school whose major purpose 
weld together all the forces, whether 
from management labor, that are in- 
terested the progressive development 
standards living and working together 
advance the welfare all.” 


The key terms this statement are: 
democratic living, self-realization, im- 
proving living standard and union ac- 
tivities. The net result program that 
its curriculum tends become sort 
liberal arts program for adults set 
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upon base union activities and 
leadership. 

Among the leading programs work- 
ers’ education and unique for many years 
academic circles was the School for 
Workers organized and run the Uni- 
versity Wisconsin. The program 
described pamphlet published 
1942 the University Wisconsin 
Press and entitled Workers’ Education 
written Ernest Schwarztrauber. 
Chapter this pamphlet called 
jectives the School for Workers, and 
this which shall summarize. The 
statement objectvies, according 
Schwarztrauber “motivated the director 
and motivated great extent all con- 
cerned with the School.” (p. 123.) 

The premises the School for Work- 
ers are stated follows: 


The trade union movement ac- 
cepted institution modern industrial 
relations. 

Trade unionism implies that collective 
bargaining normal relationship 
between employees and employer. 

there are certain interests which em- 
ployees and employer have com- 
mon. 

All labor, however menial, essen- 
tially dignified and should allow room 
for creative, individual initiative. 


This statement premises centers 
rather closely about the employee simply 
worker. sets out establish school 
for workers simply such. The state- 
ment objectives then this: 


“The function, then, the School for 
Workers the implementing organized 
labor its aspirations toward the substi- 
tution industrial government for indus- 
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trial warfare, But that primary objective 
are implicit others ultimately greater 
importance. That is, industrial government 
not and end but means For 
the individual worker must point the way 
better standard living and generally 
enriched life. some respects there 
even more fundamental objective than any 
these, and grows out all them— 
that helping the worker regain sense 
his individual worth, sense his right- 
ful place builder and sharer better 


social order.” (pp. 127-128.) 


Despite the remark the last sen- 
tence the paragraph, the emphasis 
Schwarztrauber himself points out 
the collective bargaining relations the 
But once educational pro- 
gram, matter how limited, under- 
taken has tendency expand. This 
especially true the field industry, 
which permeates our civilization. Col- 
lective bargaining involves knowledge 
the industry. But the industries’ 
profits are tied with the entire eco- 
nomic structure the world. And the 
economic structure civilization de- 
pends upon the type political systems 
that exist. And far the worker him- 
self concerned, the constant recurrence 
the demand for restoring pride 
workmanship shows the intimate relation 
that exists between efficiency the plant 
and the social and emotional life the 
worker. The demand for social recon- 
struction becomes more and more in- 
sistent. 


“Tt may stated then,” says Schwartz- 
trauber, “that the objectives the School 
for Workers divide themselves into two 
classes, the immediate objectives and the 
more remote long range ones. Intelligent 
constructive bargaining relationships are im- 
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mediate objectives that, first, they secure 
workers tangible gains standards 
living and, second, that they restore 
workers sense individual dignity and 
worth achieved only through the renewal 
participation the direction their own 
industrial living. Supplemental the bar- 
gaining relationship objective the 
one more difficult achievement—that the 
workers shall grow into awareness the 
which they must make their contributions 
range statesmanship.” (p. 130.) 


all the discussions workers’ edu- 
cation programs (leaving out consider- 
ation, for the moment, technical job 
training) three major themes stand out. 
Workers’ education agreed must 
certain very specific tasks such 
union indoctrination, teaching collective 
bargaining, etc. Secondly, workers’ edu- 
cation must give workers understand- 
ing the economic system. Third, work- 
ers’ education must give the worker 
sense his own dignity responsi- 
bility for the creation new and better 
social order. Which these empha- 
sized will often depend upon the agency 
which bearing the cost the program 
and the teachers who are actualizing it. 
Despite the verbal support broad- 
gauged objectives, unions will demand 
that their educational programs develop 
good unionists. the same way few 
programs the public schools will em- 
phasize the idea social reconstruction. 
From one point view the objectives 
given worker’s education program, 
are best seen the actual things taught 
and not much statements made for 
public consumption appropriations 
committees. This not accuse anyone 
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hypocrisy but rather point out the 
discrepancy between what done and 
what said should done. Even 
educational directors must show tangible 
results obtain financial 
matter fact, the programs they 
introduce must, the least, such that 
union officials are not antagonized. For 
this reason educational programs 
unions will probably continue 
framed along lines obvious and im- 
mediate value union leaders their 
struggle get more advantages for 
workers, Other programs may occasion- 
ally tolerated, but they will very 
infrequently encouraged. 

The insistence upon the part some 
those concerned with workers’ edu- 
cation, that part adult educa- 
tion, very definite truth. our edu- 
cational system adequately reached all 
citizens, then workers’ education pro- 
gram would need consist job 
training, union activities training. 
But unfortunately, workers are not ade- 
quately educated when they enter in- 
dustry. The result that there need 
further adult education work that goes 


beyond the confines the two elements 
listed above. 

must start from the needs and problems 
the individuals, then clearly workers’ 
education must start from the needs and 
problems the workers themselves. 
The question then becomes, what are the 
immediate problems the workers? 
Here controversy begins. The employer 
asserts that the workers’ chief problem 
how the job efficiently while the 
union leader insists that the workers’ 
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union man. But neither job nor union 
are ends themselves. And this for- 
gotten employers and union leaders. 
People work earn living; unions are 
joined achieve collective bargaining 
and decent jobs. Pride one’s job and 
workmanship, well participation 
union activities, comes only and when 
the worker earning decent wage 
sees the possibilities better working 
conditions through these factors. the 
extent, then, that the effective function- 
ing his union provides the means 
higher wages and better working condi- 
tions, the worker will consider union 
participation one his immediate 
problems. 

The upshot these remarks the 
fact that what the immediate problem 
which form the basis program 
workers’ education is, relative 
matter. From the point view the 
job itself, clearly more efficient produc- 
tion may mean higher wages; the ability 
different job may mean shift 
from one type work another with 
corresponding increase pay rates. 
the other hand, solid, smooth-working 
union makes for better collective bargain- 
ing and hence, from the union leaders’ 
point view, that the most immedi- 
ate problem. Workers’ education may, 
therefore, legitimately start either 
project the employer project 
the union. These two sources may 
serve points departure for workers’ 
education But they still in- 
evitably overlap, for the interest 
the employer that his workers in- 
formed about collective bargaining rules 
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and techniques while efficiency job 
depends upon state mind and lack 
anxiety greater degree than 
often realized. Too, the advantage 
the unions able supply well 
trained, efficient workers industry. 
the union aids the development the 
skills its membership and becomes 
source supply efficient membership, 
will certainly increase its collective 
bargaining powers. 

the worker union member, then 
his educational program should include 
basic part those things needs 
know good union member and 
have good union. But union member 
not, certain basic tool subjects are 
needed make the worker more efficient 
worker and better union member 
jects language, for the ability read, 
write and speak English sufficiently 
function adequately workers funda- 
This language training needed 
not for so-called “cultural” reasons but 
for practical purposes. The worker needs 
him, needs able ask questions 
intelligently and precisely; needs 
able read the pamphlets and news- 
papers given him bought him and 
know what being said. Workers, 
other people, need able compre- 
hend adequately avoid the blandish- 
ments demagogues and false “mes- 
siahs.” 

view the fact that most workers 
have had some contact with public 
schools, surprising that there need 
such emphasis language needs. The 
unfortunate fact that whatever else 
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the public schools may for those who 
into our factories and industries 
workers, they not seem success- 
ful providing the basic tool 
guage. Yet without adequate language 
ability, the rest any worker’s educa- 
tion program will fall far short its 
goal, There crying need for better 
communication between people—a need 
that can met only carefully 
planned and carefully 
gram language development. This 
includes not only the ability speak 
and write intelligently but the ability 
listen others with fair degree 
comprehension the implications the 
speaker. These abilities are needed not 
merely for the purpose running union 
meetings, but for public discussions all 
sorts. 

far union members are con- 
cerned, the effective functioning meet- 
ings will depend upon other factors 
well. Since unions are presumably run 
democratic fashion, necessary for 
union members know how conduct 
meeting. This means that from the 
point view unions, training 
parliamentary procedure and democratic 
processes are essential. unions are not 
become autocratic, union officials are 
not lose contact with their member- 
ship union members must capable 
controlling their meetings through the 
use democratic techniques. addition 
the methods conducting meeting, 
union members need know something 
the way which unions operate, 
their structure, the basic rights and 
privileges which they are entitled 
members unions, the legal rights 
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and social obligations unions and 
the special duties and how perform 
them, the officers. 

Basic knowledge the structure and 
function unionism important not 
merely for union members but also for 
non-union members, intelligent eval- 
uation unions possible only where 
information available. And regardless 
one’s attitude towards unionism, 
something which now integral part 
our economic system. must always 
remembered that the growth 
unionism and the loyalty thousands 
members are indicative the fact 
that unions meet certain needs 
many failure appreciate that 
fact leads head-on conflicts but not 
solution the problems involved. The 
second objective workers’ education 
should be, then, acquaint workers with 
the structure, function and place 
unionism the economic structure. 

Since the economic aspect life 
pervasive, this objective quickly expands 
all directions. But the worker more 
than element the economic struc- 
ture. also citizen and above all 
human individual. The aims and ob- 
jectives workers’ education must touch 
both these aspects the workers’ life 
now clear that only the 
worker can bring his vote bear upon 
officials, does have any hope ob- 
taining his goals through legislative 
means. this and function 
ciently citizen democracy, the 
worker must become acquainted with the 
political structure his nation, his state, 
his city and his community. should 
have some idea the importance 
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voting, the means making himself 
heard those who represent him. The 
worker citizen must know how the 
courts function, should know the ex- 
tent which can allow police power 
go. These are matters internal 
citizenship. the international level, 
workers should acquainted with the 
structure other countries, with the 
labor movement international 
force, with issues that divide and inter- 
ests that unite him with the peoples 
other countries. not expected that 
the worker become expert these 
fields, but must have basic information 
that will enable him make intelligent 
decisions. 

But above all this, the worker 
living, suffering, loving, hating human 
being. this forgotten, then all else 
matters little. what avail offer 
shop steward discuss international 
good will, his salary condemns him 
relative starvation, fear the eco- 
nomic disaster that consequent upon 
illness? What difference how the union 
them too concerned with personal 
problems that appear insoluble? Per- 
sonal frustrations, feeling hopeless- 
ness, and sense insecurity are not 
conducive either good work 
good union membership good citizen- 
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ship. The recognition this funda- 
mental fact means that any educational 
program that fails reach the immedi- 
ate needs and problems the individu- 
als concerned that extent weak 
enterprise. The aims and objectives 
workers’ education must include some 
provision for imparting information rele- 
vant home problems, marital prob- 
lems, personality problems and 
short human problems. Already some 
personnel departments are aware the 
need some sort “advisor” the 
workers their industries. 

summary, then, the aims work- 
ers’ education must be: provide work- 
ers with the knowledge needed meet 
citizens, individuals and (for 
those who are union members) 
union members. 

Workers’ education wider than 
have said, rather problem adult 
education. The education programs 
unions when conceived solely eco- 
nomic narrow sense, are but part 
extremely important part. Much 
the work should done the public 
obvious, but merely makes more urgent 
the demand that done business 
and labor together. 


History the record not what has happened but what has 
not the facts that seek but their meaning for 
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OOKING upon our civilization today 
from the broad and general point 
view, are impressed the large 
number professional and lay organi- 
zations that make our society. Com- 
pared, for example, with the group 
activity only few hundred years ago, 
our occupational landscape studded 
with specialized patterns workers 
where only handful existed some few 
hundred years ago. 

The world mosaic, made small 
pieces inlaid form pattern living. 
the pattern living that constitutes 
the universal purpose each separate 
theme the mosaic. matter which 
particular part the total picture you 
may looking the moment, you 
may sense the human element it. 
Moreover you know that the story told 
each sector has with the ad- 
vancement mankind. Perhaps that 
what Mill had mind when 
defined education all that which 
“helps shape the human being.” 

Everything, including the failures 
the moment, points upward and 
onward direction. Civilization has con- 
sistently advanced from the time that 
the breath life was breathed into man. 
may true, Emerson said that 
“we think our civilization 
meridian, but are yet only the 
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cock-crowing and the 
This also means that are out the 
night mere existence. 

Not long ago “Evolution,” 
Julian Huxley declared that “man must 
now, and for the first time, take con- 
scious responsibility for his own evolu- 
Progress major fact past 
evolution. Man, now become the 
trustee evolution, must work and plan 
achieve further progress for 
himself and for life.” 

that very progress for man and 
for living that has brought together 
today. Though the instruments which 
work are different, our aim the 
same. denotes “the attempt the 
part adult members human so- 
ciety shape the development the 
coming generation with its own ideals 
life.” That definition taken from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., vol. 
realize that life for living, spent 
worthily. 

The means the disposal mankind 
for living have varied from era era, 
always extending toward 
goal, Sometimes, when glance only 
our own life situation, may doubt 
the advancement civilization, but 
will not when understand what the 
history mankind has meant us. 

should like establish such 
orientation, that may better value 
what possess and also come know 
along what lines endeavor may 
most likely proceed. 
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Over the centuries man has progres- 
sively become more aware himself, 
more keenly discerning relation- 
ship with himself and later the mean- 
conceivable that man began creature 
instinct and that, while striving 
survive, had little more help him 
than animals lower order possessed. 

Absorbed, was primitive man, 
self-preservation, his attention had 
focussed upon the little world which 
moved. trial and error, trial and 
success, gradually learned what the 
environment was good, what was evil for 
him. other animals did, too sur- 
vived largely through his instincts. 

have idea aproximately when 
man began acquire those qualities that 
later caused him separated into the 
class called may may not 
enlightening know that the Latin 
term for man, comes from the 
same root word, humus, referring the 
earth, ground. Our word humble 
similarly derived. 

The same concept appears Genesis. 
God breathed into creature made the 
dust the earth the breath His own 
life and that creature became man; 
became human. 

Whatever the circumstances were, 
when the creature became man, 
acquired humanness and its doublet, 
humaneness, his earliest associations, 
saw the advantages combining his 
zeal for survival with that other men. 
From such little beginning, slowly 
became gregarious, eventually coming 
realize the value rela- 
tionships. 

can imagine the time when man, 
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now less primitive, knew very, very 
little about himself. That was so, per- 
haps for two reasons. First, because 
had not conquered his environment, 
had pay almost exclusive attention 
it. had order live. Second, 
did not possess the means which 
know the organization himself 
human being. knew essentially 
nothing his anatomy physiology. 

Accordingly turned what 
now call supernatural forces his guide 
for living. invested his surroundings 
with powers for good and evil. This 
trend man’s mind represents the 
earliest appearance religion. means 
that, aware his humbleness, man soon 
turned religion, the recognition 
and allegiance manner life 
superhuman power. might well 
that reverence The Supreme Being 
was inborn man from his very begin- 
ning. 

civilization further developed, cer- 
tain members mankind became 
ers religion. Small bands people 
united form ethic groups, establishing 
principles morality correspond 
with what they understood about them- 
selves and the nature around them. 

Then, over the several centuries be- 
fore Christ, man began look into him- 
self, into his physical self first. did 
not, nor has ever, forsaken belief 
God, whatever form the belief took. 
the best our knowledge the pre- 
Christian priests were the first study 
man’s anatomy and physiology order 
better understand man Be- 
cause the environment was far less 
threat man, was able turn atten- 
tion upon himself. 
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Knowledge personal health and 
disease developed gradually, first, the 
hands priests, then 
followed philosopher-physi- 
cians and finally physicians. Though 
split off the interest more intensive 
study, these and allied groups have 
never lost sight the fact that man and 
mankind are their central interest. 
Whatever differences have appeared are 
relatively minor and are subordinated 
the larger question life and living. 

The clergyman approaches the prob- 
lems worthy and estimable living 
principally way religion; the edu- 
cator way the intellect; the psy- 
chiatrist way the mind and its emo- 
tions; the lawyer way organic 
codes. The list could extended, all 
the interest showing that the varied 
endeavors man converge common 
point, namely, the advancement the 
human being and the society which 
part. 

From this point orientation, let 
survey two these converging inter- 
ests—education 
though each had had long history 
prior their partial unification, was 
not until the second half the nine- 
teenth century that the practical values 
the one the other were established. 
This move was created largely through 
the efforts Stanley Hall, who 
brought together education 
chology ways that had previously not 
been possible. Through 
Adolescence (1904), the study the 
child gained considerable momentum. 

The way had been paved for the ac- 
ceptance Hall’s researches many 
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other basic observations. Among the lat- 
ter may mentioned the works the 
German philosopher and educator, Her- 
bart, who felt that education should in- 
clude the science human nature and 
social Wundt carried 
from the findings Herbart. Empirical 
psychology was transplanted America 
the Under the leadership 
President Eliot Harvard, committee 
1892 defined the units instruction 
the high school. few years later 
another committee, under the 
Commissioner Education, Har- 
ris, defined the functions elementary 
Tests mental ability were 
beginning appear under the leadership 
Cattell, Professor Psychology 
Columbia University. Then came the 
movement for the socialization edu- 
cation, led John Dewey and Francis 
Parker. Methods evaluating the re- 
sults education were developed 
Rice, editor the Forum. 

Over approximately the same time 
that psychology and sociology were be- 
ginning bear fruit, psychiatry was lay- 
ing its groundwork. 
leben’s book, Mental Hygiene, first 
published 1839, ran through twenty- 
four editions. Over the succeeding years 
the nineteenth century, many basic 
observations the mind appeared, cul- 
minating the epochal works Sig- 
mund Freud, under the title psycho- 
analysis. Contemporaneous with Freud 
was Adolf Meyer who championed the 
cause psychobiology. 

Research into human nature took 
new and more vital aspect. Psychology, 
sociology and psychiatry were soon 
taken into the field education and 
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integrated into its disciplines. What 
call the personality, that is, the human 
being within us, came into fuller view 
than ever had come before. 

The student the classroom was 
seen human being, the same kind 
outside play. The school, its special 
approaches the growing mind and 
body, its teachers whom his educa- 
tion was assigned—all this was recog- 
nized adjunctive the problems 
living. The school primarily but 
another place where people meet social- 
ly, interpersonally, humanely. The pur- 
pose the acquisition knowledge 
fit the student into the freedom and 
privileges human relationships. 

The purposes education 
chiatry are essentially the same. They 
differ only their methods approach 
and their equipment. ex- 
perience shows, the special abilities 
the educator and the psychiatrist are 
leading integration the two 
many respects. 

The psychiatrist becoming edu- 
cator and the latter psychiatrist. 
not that either losing his identity, but 
that each being enriched the in- 
clusion the talents and special apti- 
tudes the other. 

central consideration this com- 
bination interests the inestimable 
value the young people for whom this 
newer approach was developed. soon 
psychiatry indicated that was pre- 
pared test its tenets the classroom, 
educators many parts the country 
offered their facilities. 

Largely through the leadership 
the National Committee for Mental 
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Hygiene, community services 
established and schools were quick 
join their interests with those mental 
hygiene. The way had already been 
paved for this the schools which 
psychiatry had earlier turned for as- 
sistance. 

Several decades ago, when psychiatric 
social work expanded its program, the 
school became one its principal co- 
Psychiatrists and educators 
spoke the same language, namely, the 
promotion the student sound and 
beneficial maturity. Out the re- 
searches Sigmund Freud particular, 
there arose new and practicable orienta- 
tion toward the growing person. 

This new orientation was built around 
the emotional life the individual. 
offered new kind assistance many 
pupils whose intellectual progress 
school was cramped distorted feel- 
ings. recognized that many students, 
well endowed intellectually, 
vented from using their talents because 
overwhelming disorders. 

The student the classroom more 
man being, with likes and dislikes, with 
ambitions and frustrations, with the need 
love and loved the broadest 
sense those terms. This facet the 
student was well recognized the edu- 
cator, but for many reasons was un- 
prepared much about it. And psy- 
chiatrists were unable provide as- 
sistance until the doctrines mental 
hygiene were made clinically appli- 
cable. 

examples the oneness interests 
educators and psychiatrists, may 
mention the classroom, staffed the 
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Department Education New York 
City and housed the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute. Provision made 
for the transfer the emotionally 
handicapped pupil from the district 
school the Psychiatric Institute. 
There, under the guidance teachers 
specially trained mental hygiene, 
teachers who work close co-operation 
with psychiatrists, the student trained 
both intellectually and emotionally. The 
value such co-ordination efforts 
well borne out the excellent results 
often achieved. 

New York City has another facility 
similar nature. The Department 
Hospitals and the Board Education 
have combined facilities for the better 
understanding and treatment emo- 
tionally handicapped children. The re- 
sults are encouraging and have proved 
the value the simultaneous manage- 
ment the intellect and the emotions 
experts their respective fields. They 
have shown that best results may at- 
tained when the child looked upon 
total entity and not simply aggre- 
gate loosely related functions. The 
set-up Brooklyn sees the child 
psychobiological unity, with all functions 
—body, mind and intelligence—acting 
co-ordinated whole. 

chiatry; but likewise the trend 
modern education. this respect, the 
procedures education have exerted 
favorable influences upon the field 
psychiatry. And the same may ob- 
served the reverse direction. The 
earlier recommendations leaders 
each field, exemplified John Dewey 
education and Adolf Meyer psy- 
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chiatry, are slowly but surely being put 
into effect the benefit all. 

The literature the school system 
begins with the needs children 
terms emotional security, balanced re- 
lationships with others and the position 
the child social setting. The 
schools’ syllabus social studies reflects 
the integration psychiatry, psycholo- 
gy, sociology and anthropology. They 
are the tools with which the psychiatrist 
well the educator works toward the 
furtherance sound human relations. 

Today schools stress methods learn- 
ing rather than methods teaching 
they formerly did. The over-all needs 
the children are the educators’ first 
consideration. That should be, 
for the obvious reason that the aim 
the school the child, not the teacher. 
When pupil fails grasp given topic, 
may that the pupil beset with 
emotional disturbances the home, 
against which even the highest intellect 
cannot expected compete success- 
fully. Piling more work giving 
added personal scholastic attention only 
serves worsen the child’s dilemma, 
because the source the trouble remains 
untouched. 

The older doctrine “extrinsic moti- 
vation” has been largely supplanted 
that “intrinsic motivation,” meaning 
that the pupil’s inner, personal needs are 
uppermost. The pupil’s need for 
tion, his need love and loved 
fundamental. The concomitants school 
studies, namely, the emotional life the 
pupil, his acceptance rejection the 
home his associates the neighbor- 
hood—each these and more are every 
bit important the formal training 
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his intellect. The older school doc- 
trine “marginal antisepsis” has fortu- 
nately been abandoned. 

Psychiatrists like feel that they par- 
ticipated the movement that placed 
motivation” far ahead “ex- 
trinsic motivation.” The pupil’s needs 
come first. Psychiatrists learned from 
educators and sociologists that they 
could not prescribe for the individual 
what the group would not tolerate. Mar- 
ginal antisepsis fault. 

The two examples the co-ordination 
efforts the school and hospital sys- 
tems refer pupils whose emotional dis- 
orders are too pronounced for manage- 
ment the usual school setting. But, 
there are lesser problems that school 
authorities can handle themselves. 

The two examples emphasize 
the trend that appreciates the inseparable 
relationship between mind 
mind and intelligence, more specifically 
between the emotions and intelligence. 
They are part and parcel the human 
being. Neither can operate with 
mum efficiency when one them 
hampered for one more reasons. 


Today psychiatrists have working 
knowledge the anatomy the mind. 
Their findings are means com- 
plete, yet they have much offer. 

the psychiatrist the mind 
organized entity the body. Because 
its special organization and functions, 
has its own characteristics, just the 
heart, lungs and other organs the 
body have their own qualities. 

There are three basic structures the 
The first the personality frame- 
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work laid down the individual before 
birth. child born with disposition, 
speak, Many such dispositions are 
recognized students human be- 
havior. Each type may 
the degree development, not the kind, 
that stamps the individual normal, 
anomalous abnormal. 

There the schizoid form person- 
ality. This individual recognized 
seclusive greater lesser degree, 
fails join others play work; 
shy and sensitive others. may be, 
indeed, usually is, excellent student. 
usually praised his teachers, 
because always has his school-work 
done and never causes any commotion. 
the ideal son home and student 
school. But, the very qualities that 
make him ideal may lead his down- 
fall, for his seclusiveness grows and 
grows him, may eventually live 
world apart and alone—an unrealistic 
world day-dreaming, characterized 
morbid symptoms constituting schizo- 
phrenia. His failure live rich and 
wholesome and well-rounded life may 
disrupt his intellectual advancement 
every bit much disabling brain 
disease may. may become functional- 
feebleminded, though structurally his 
intelligence may high order. 

Another type personality, called 
cycloid, known its swings emo- 
tions. Individuals this order vary 
from great and constant overactivity 
its opposite. Attention short and shifts 
rapidly from topic topic. Impatience 
partnered with diminution per- 
severance. Gaiety may quickly re- 
placed moroseness. The spirit inde- 
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pendence may give way unnatural sub- 
ordination. fundamental defect 
these individuals lies the fact that 
they are always hiding their innermost 
selves from themselves and others. They 
live play-acting life. They put their 
head, not their heart, into the things 
they do. Their neglect relatively free 
expression their inner selves, be- 
comes pronounced may 
eventuate severe emotional dis- 
order, called manic-depressive psychosis. 

third type personality, the 
phoboid, reacts himself and his sur- 
roundings with fears. Perhaps 
fear people, perhaps places and 
situations, perhaps disease, but what- 
ever may be, anxious, moving 
about the environment with caution and 
uncertainty. does not grow into the 
environment with comparative ease, and, 
because does not, very likely 
become home boy, overly attached 
his parents, Well-endowed intellectual- 
ly, usually is, cannot use his 
full capacities because gripped 
fears. If, finally, the fears become 
marked, may function only partially, 
for then psychoneurotic patient. 

fourth type personality the 
kind that concerned with the way the 
organs the body This awareness 
one’s physiology may channeled 
along useful endeavors. When exag- 
gerated, particularly when false beliefs 
are established that this that organ 
not working correctly, then the degree 
body-mindedness assumes the propor- 
tion Aypochondriasis. person en- 
grossed conducts himself, personally and 
socially, the basis what believes 
his body can stand. 
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When the body-mindedness pro- 
nounced and involves most the com- 
monly known organs the body, 
said that the person hypochondriac. 
believes himself mentally and 
physically weak all over. Some children 
are born with tendency cling their 
bodies their objects attention. 

fifth form personality organiza- 
tion closely related the hypo- 
chondriacal, closely, indeed that 
may not fifth form, but variation 
the fourth. Psychiatrists call the 
personality. Individuals 
this type are perhaps more self-centered 
than body-centered. They are egoistic, 
need the spot-light and aggressively 
push themselves forward. When their 
judgment good, these individuals may 
meet life successfully. they are in- 
capable withstanding the impacts 
life, they may fall back upon hypo- 
chondriasis their way getting along. 

sixth type known obsessive 
and/or compulsive. Normally this form 
personality characterized the 
urgency neat, clean, orderly, punc- 
tual, saving and kindred some 
individuals these attributes are more 
fully developed, though still short 
neurotic qualities, while others the 
same traits may extremely domi- 
nating constitute psychoneurosis. 
When the latter occurs, the individual 
besieged with unwanted and trouble- 
some ideas and actions. 

seventh form personality 
known The members 
this group are recognizable two out- 
standing features. First, rapidly chang- 
ing ideas and moods. One day the indi- 
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vidual believes this that; the next 
day believes its exact opposite. one 
occasion vigorously defends honesty, 
often with respect inconsequential 
matters. Extreme egotism may give way 
abject obsequiousness. Fanatic defense 
theism may replaced dogged 
atheism. The second feature the per- 
sonality has already 
namely, the utter opposites moods. 
Sometimes the heat their arguments 
becomes torrid that the individuals 
lose control themselves, not infre- 
quently the degree momentary loss 
awareness consciousness, They may 
then said show what psychiatrists 
call “absences,” which are petit mal 
attacks epilepsy. Under severer strain 
these little attacks may prolonged into 
fuge states, into the several other 
manifestations epilepsy, including the 
grand mal, convulsive seizure. 

probable that there may other 
types personality and just probable 
that further studies may indicate there 
are any rate, there today 
practical classification, enabling 
spot certain forms personality, rec- 
ognize when they are beyond the limits 
healthy adaptation, and institute 
such measures may designed 
lead the individual into more wholesome 
ways living. 

The parents and the educator are 
the most advantageous position ob- 
serve such personality types and 
such things, when necessary, may 
the interest sounder way living. 

correct inventory the child’s in- 
nate mental qualities lessens the possi- 
bility putting the responsibility for 
what the child does upon the parents, 
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when truth may not rest with the 
parents. Certainly parents may dis- 
organize child’s life, and equally 
true that the child may disrupt the 
parents may emotional deviate 
virtue his own tendencies. Usually 
the time that emotional problem 
well developed, its effects may 
about equally divided. need 
search for the cause causes giving rise 
the effects. 

The second basic structure the mind 
consists five phases emotional 
growth. comprises layers growth 
through which the individual must 
progress his way adulthood. Here 
can give only the merest outline 
those layers emotional growth. 

The first the phylic instinctual 
stratum, representing the emotional 
drives mankind general. This 
stratum made the primitive im- 
pulses within constitutes what 
Jung calls the collective unconscious. 

The second phase layer the 
mind’s anatomy the so-called somatic 
layer. During this period mental de- 
velopment the child’s progress largely 
physical nature or, one might 
say, the child’s mind body-minded. 

The third tier mind-mindedness and 
begins appear soon the child 
starts use his intellectual functions 
with respect such matters speaking 
with and acting toward the environment. 
this phase mental growth, the child 
self-centered or, psychiatrists say, 
narcissistic. These three strata together 
attain maximum expression during ap- 
proximately the first five years life. 

The first three phases occur the 
pre-school period. Educators recognize 


them the programs they set the 
nursery school, which the focus 
attention the basic organismic pattern 
living. 

The fourth stratum mental anato- 
apears when the child begins 
externalize his interests outside the 
family. From about the age five until 
the age twelve thirteen, boys’ inter- 
ests are largely with boys, girls’ with 
girls. The child starts socialize itself 
with members his own sex. This phase 
growth known the suigenderistic. 
the school system, this phase 
growth met stressing democratic re- 
lationships between students the form 
sharing, co-operation and pooling 
interests. 

The fifth period growth initiated 
rule the beginning adolescence, 
when the youngster aspires join inter- 
est with the other sex. This the phase 
altrigenderism. fostered largely 
secondary school education through 
such activities dramatics and social 
dancing. What educators call the one-sex 
school being abandoned favor 
the two-sex (co-educational) 

This all-too-brief enumeration the 
phases emotional progress least 
serves the purpose emphasizing the 
fact that the personality tendency, say, 
schizoidism, achieve emotional ma- 
turity, must meet increasingly difficult 
phases growth. Focussing our atten- 
tion for the moment the field edu- 
cation, may pointed out that the 
student with the schizoid type per- 
sonality frequently so-termed prob- 
lem school, particularly when tries 
reach maturity way his intellect 
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and the expense his emotions. 
succeeds doing, most likely 
emotionally dwarfed and hence in- 
adequately prepared for liberal inter- 
personal relationships. 

The basic structure the mind 
comprises the training and experiences 
the child’s emotions the hands 
the parents. What the parents 
molding the child’s personality and his 
mental anatomy contributes greatly 
the final organization the child 
personal and social being. The influence 
the composite parental code, known 
psychiatrists the super-ego, often 
creates set emotionally conditioned 
reflexes which may facilitate hamper 
the child’s reaction himself and 
others, 

organ the body, the mind 
cannot function without energy. 
organ the body can. believed 
psychiatrists that the same two general 
forms energy that cause physical 
organs function are discernible the 
mind, The one anabolic, having 
with the building positive and 
constructive way the anatomical struc- 
tures the mind. the equivalent 
the tendermindedness William 
James. Among psychiatrists called 
erotic energy. 

The second catabolic energy, con- 
cerned with the breaking down the 
mind’s anatomy. William 
cluded under the term toughminded- 
ness. Sigmund Freud called thanatotic 
energy. 

This means that the mind has meta- 
bolic action all other organs the 
body have. the mind, the process 
which human experiences are con- 
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tinually worn out use and built 
again new experiences. While can- 
highly likely that the energy serving the 
mind the same that serving the 
body. 

All this means that today have 
excellent working plan which the 
individual’s mind can understood and 
guided. For all practical purposes the 
mind open view any organ the 
body may be. Indeed, may now re- 
fer the mind terms analogous 
those referring body organs. Much 
known the mind’s embryology, its 
gross and microscopic anatomy, its physi- 
ology and pathology. 

The kind and degree personal and 
social adaptation that the individual 
three major factors—inherent personal- 
ity attributes, the layers mental ex- 
periences through which the individual 
must grow, and the influences his 
milieu. 

From their own observations, educa- 
tors and psychiatrists know that faulty 
machine, this case the mind, cannot 
work well, even though the fuel ex- 
cellent. clearly recognize that en- 
ergy alone not enough promote 
progress the intellectually feeble- 
minded child. like manner, ade- 
quate supply mental energy cannot 
itself raise those who are but children 
adult clothes the level ma- 
turity. 

The field education takes students 
who have recognizable capacities three 
general spheres—the body, the mind 
and the intellect. These three not 
stand apart. Their functions are highly 
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integrated. While the 
niques the educator are applied the 
student’s intellect, the educator cannot 
neglect adequate recognition the in- 
fluences the mind and body in- 
separable parts intellectual function- 
ing. 

The psychiatrist believes that educa- 
tors should avail themselves the 
newer concepts the mind more fre- 
quently than they the present time. 
Our current notions are based upon 
practice and experience. 

The child enters the field formal 
education after his mind has been shaped 
greater lesser degree his par- 
ents. The responsibilities imposed upon 
educators are indeed momentous. The 
transition from home school, from 
parentalization socialization the 
child’s emotions task requiring keen 
understanding and patience the part 
both student and educator. 

Educators are literally foster-parents. 
valuable their technical knowledge 
may be, still secondary their role 
guides the human nature within 
the child. The home the first child 
guidance clinic. The school the 
their own ways, the one signifi- 
cant the other. Because their motives 
are identical—the making good citi- 
zens—there should much continu- 
ity possible between the two. 

The psychiatrist looks with great 
favor upon developments the field 
education. The introduction the nur- 
sery school, the kindergarten, and the 
student advisor represented facilities 
great consequence this transition 
the child from home the community. 
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Parents’ councils, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, special classrooms for the emo- 
tionally handicapped child are priceless 
assets the growing child. They and 
host other facilities make the individ- 
ual better person with whom live 
and make the world better group with 
which live. 

psychiatrists are pleased with 
what the educator has thus far accom- 
plished making people human beings 
first all. hope the educator looks 
kindly upon our efforts. 

There one group specialists 
which leadership may given the 
matter human growth. the com- 
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bined interests all groups that leads 
progress. The layman, educator, psy- 
chologist, clergyman, lawyer, physician, 
these and others 
can, and today combine the best 
them for the common weal. 

However incomplete the movement 
may the present time, certainly 
the right direction. psychiatrists 
need know the facilities and accom- 
plishments the educator. And like 
feel that have assets that can 
further your interests. The betterment 
personal and relation- 
ships broad community basis our 
common aim. 


INVENTION AND ORIGINALITY 


indisputably evident that great part every man’s life must 
employed collecting materials for the exercise genius. Inven- 
tion, strictly speaking, little more than new combination those 
images which have been previously gathered and deposited the 
memory; nothing can come nothing; who has laid ma- 
terials can produce combinations. The more extensive therefore 
your acquaintance with the works those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will your powers invention; and what may appear 
still more like paradox, the more original will your 
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GILBERT THOMAS 


When was young, watched the earth dug deep. 
saw foundations laid, solid and true. 
Next, scaffolding arose against the blue; 

And brick brick—once but shapeless heap— 


Was set pattern: till there stood, four-square 

all the winds, house. Then, passing 

One eve, glimpsed, through undraped windows lit, 
Carpeted floors and rooms longer bare, 


While from the walls gleamed pictures, and child 
Tinkled the piano, promising 
The fuller music that one day would ring 
Within home that had replaced the wild. 


And eager innocence thought: 
“Why not thus build the House Man? 
Why waste ourselves, without plan, 
When, from immovable foundations wrought 


plain good will and justice, could raise 
lasting superstructure, where, peace 
Unviolable, might have increase 

what alone wealth: love, beauty, praise?” 


Although called him Master even then, 
was too inexperienced see, 
With the great Realist Galilee, 
How stubborn are the dual hearts men. 


The chastening years have sped, and now know! 
Where, until harvest tell the final yield, 

The wheat and tares together yet must grow. 


American Influences Austrian 
Education 


LITTLE Austrian boy leder- 

hosen, his bookbag strapped his 
back, who used start the day’s lessons 
with “Heil, has learned 
make “Guten morgen, Herr Lehrer.” 
And has much more natural sound 
his lips, according officials the 
Education Division United States 
Forces Austria (USFA). 

“The Austrian naturally demo- 
cratic-minded man,” says Dr. Samuel 
Williams, Chief the Division. “All 
needed was the courage his convic- 
tions. got that when the Americans 
came into his country with the ideals 
the classroom. With the American 
example for inspiration and encourage- 
ment, wasn’t long before the old 
authoritarianism and regimentation 
the classroom began give way 
democratic educational practices.” 

was this natural tendency demo- 
cratic practices that simplified the task 
de-nazifying the Austrian educational 
system. There was lack co-operation 
from the Austrians themselves throw- 
ing off the yoke that had been imposed 
their schools the Anschluss, They 
worked whole-heartedly with USFA 
education officials helping them carry 
out three-fold program material and 
pedagogical assistance, well one 
self-help, for the schools. Its success has 
surprised even the USFA educators. 


The de-nazification process first called 
for the pulping 150 tons school 
books ridden with the nazi 
Four-Power commission set the ma- 
chinery which instructors tainted with 
the same disease were scrupulously 
weeded out. 

The next step was supply textbooks 
embodying the democratic philosophy. 
The work began late 1945 and pro- 
ceeded under paralyzing odds. was not 
just matter determining what text- 
books should used and giving 
order have them printed. The USFA 
official had resourceful; had 
out and scrounge for his own printing 
materials. wanted book bindings, 
had through the whole process 
having thread spun from raw cellu- 
flux and then woven into gauze. One de- 
termined member the department, 
not taking any chances that the precious 
stock paper had just unearthed 
the U.S. Zone would stolen, put 
armed guards the train carrying the 
booty into Vienna. 

Nor was merely matter finding 
scarce materials those first winters 
after the war. Untold delay was occa- 
sioned the lack basic necessities 
such heat. Printers could set type 
only few hours day because their 
fingers were too numbed the cold 
work longer. 

But despite obstacles, the Austrian 
educational system has had new blood 
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transfused into its veins the form 
well over 5,000,000 carefully chosen 
textbooks, representing some 450 
And the work far from being 
end. 

the beginning, the program re- 
construction went side side with 
the house-cleaning and included such 
emergency measures the supplemen- 
tary feeding school children. During 
the first two years occupation, every 
school child under U.S. jurisdiction re- 
ceived warm lunch between 400 and 
500 calories daily, largely from U.S. 
Army stocks. 


But with the arrival June, 1947, 
Dr. Williams, well-known scientist 
from the University Pittsburgh and 
former member the Orange County, 
Florida, Board Education, things 
were point where the initia] house- 
cleaning was end, and the Educa- 
tion Division was able assume its pres- 
ent role guide, philosopher and friend 
Austrian education. 

“The impact the occupation was 
still noticeable when first arrived 
Austria,” Dr, Williams says. “Austrian 
education was still little afraid the 
occupiers. They were not quite sure what 
systems would try impose them. 
But gradually became apparent 
them that our aim education was the 
same that which their own natural 
democratic tendencies had led them be- 
fore the Anschluss, and which they had 
never lost, even under nazi domination. 

“Austrian education had been the 
dark since 1938. They needed put 
touch with all that had been going 
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the world since they were consigned 
their intellectual limbo. Their kinder- 
garten teachers needed acquainted 
with new teaching methods; their uni- 
versity professors had put touch 
with the results research their par- 
ticular fields.” 

One the first steps USFA 
tion authorities took was the compilation 
bibliography for distribution 
Austrian libraries and educational insti- 
tutions more than 10,000 American 
books published all fields learning 
between 1946 and 1947. The purpose 
was give Austrian scholars and edu- 
cators conception the advances made 
education, science, the arts, and other 
fields learning during the war years. 

Simultaneously, program secure 
much the needed literature was ini- 
tiated, starting flow books from the 
United States, Utilizing congressional 
appropriation nearly $200,000, more 
than 16,000 volumes have been placed 
Austrian school libraries from univer- 
sity kindergarten—and all zones 
the country. this sum, $50,000 alone 
went for the purchase medical books 
for the University Vienna School 
Medicine, once world-famous for its con- 
tributions medical science, but sadly 
fallen behind during the years when 
was cut off from the rest the world. 

Four textbook centers, two the U.S. 
Zone Austria and two Vienna, pro- 
vide opportunity for Austrian instruc- 
tors who read English (and most do) 
peruse some 2,000 the latest text- 
books use American schools. 

Austrian school authorities are also 
looking with favor innovation 
suggested the American education 
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leaders: the establishing elementary 
school libraries, Three such experimental 
libraries have been set the Zone, 
each stocked with 120 carefully chosen 
titles. “We have great advantage here 
Austria,” says Dr. Williams, “because 
don’t have compete with comic 
magazines.” 

directly, well their teachers, the 
monthly publication, Erziehung. Pub- 
lished the German language and cir- 
culated among 35,000 teachers through- 
out Austria without charge, encourages 
democratic practices the schools 
portraying the development educa- 
tional studies and programs demo- 
cratic countries, particularly the United 
States. 

“American influence and assistance 
felt schools throughout the length 
and breadth Austria,” Dr. Williams 
said recently. “We are the closest pos- 
sible terms with Austrian educators, 
from the Minister Education right 
down the line. Not only work 
close harmony with them profes- 
sional capacity, but personal friendships 
existing between individual members 
the Austrian educational system and the 
USFA Education Division have done 
much create understanding and good 
will.” 

The Education Division consists 
five pedagogical specialists. addition 
Dr. Williams, there are experts 
primary secondary 
teacher education and youth activities. 
Boyd Graves, formerly associate 
professor philosophy Mary Wash- 
ington College, 
ginia, and Harold Howland, former- 
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principal the Monongahela High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are 
charge primary and secondary educa- 
tion, respectively. Dr. David Kopel, 
former instructor the Chicago Teach- 
ers College, heads the teacher education 
section. Raymond Grossman, former 
physical education teacher the Rock 
Island, High School, the 
youth activities specialist. 
guidance expert will shortly added 
the department. 


These experts make regular visits 
schools throughout the U.S. Zone 
occupation, keeping touch with the 
special problems confronting teachers, 
their needs the way supplies, and 
familiarizing themselves with Austrian 
educational practices. The American 
specialists frequently address teacher 
and student groups. 

example the way which 
members the Division are making 
themselves service Austrian edu- 
techniques aptitude testing held 
Salzburg the beginning this school 
year. The study was arranged and con- 
ducted specialists from the U.S. Ele- 
ment the request the “laender,” 
provincial, authorities. Sample 
sets interest preference, mechanical 
aptitude, clerical aptitude and mental 
abilities tests were made available the 
teachers for study and adaptation their 
own needs. 

The summer seminars are another 
plan the USFA educators acquaint 
Austrian teachers with the latest de- 
velopments the educational world. 
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USFA has leased hotel the lovely 
Salzkammergut country. Austrian 
teachers and administrators from the 
American zone will guests for two 
weeks study and recreation. 

The seminar especially designed for 
teachers experimental schools and in- 
structors 
tions. Between four and five hundred 
are expected attend one the three 
two-week sessions. Austrian and Ameri- 
can experts educational problems will 
lead the discussions. 

many cases, though USFA not 
actually responsible for modernization 
particular phase the Austrian 
educational system, has nevertheless 
supplied impetus its influence and 
assistance. example this the sud- 
den growth extracurricular activities, 
unheard Austria before the war. 
Until the USFA educators suggested 
the idea their Austrian colleagues, 
there was room the teacher-domi- 
nated Austrian classroom for such activi- 
ties student councils, parent-teacher 
organizations, school clubs other 
activities that would develop the respon- 
sibilities citizenship. But when the 
USFA specialists began point out the 
value such activities, the idea was 
seized upon eagerly school official and 
pupil alike, with the result that special 
extracurricular activities office has been 
established state level handle the 
sudden mushrooming language, dra- 
matic and current events clubs schools 
from French Vorarlberg the West, 
Russian Burgenland the East. 

long-range contribution the re- 
suscitation Austrian scholarship the 


ambitious, $120,000-program recently 
placed effect, through which Austrian 
educators, doctors, lawyers and scientists 
may travel the States for conferences, 
lectures and study. 

one week recently the USFA Edu- 
cation Division made arrangements 
send the States the Dean the Uni- 
versity Vienna, the Pro-Rektor the 
Technical University, world-famous 
criminal lawyer, equally well-known 
agriculturist, 
physicians. 

reverse, the Division also imports 
outstanding experts from the United 
States for special tours duty this 
country. Outstanding among these have 
been Dr. Ralph Wenrich, assistant 
superintendent schools for the State 
Michigan, and Dr. Harold Jantz, 
professor English Northwestern 
University. 

American education can learn some- 
thing from the Austrian schools, USFA 
education officials are quick admit. 
After three four months school, the 
Austrian child able read well 
the American second grader, Ten-year- 
olds, demonstrating with American 
chalk blackboards presented the 
U.S. geometric theorems that American 
children don’t begin learn until they 
are high school, are common sight 
Austrian classrooms. 

have look our scholastic 
laurels once Austrian schools are operat- 
ing normally,” says Dr. Williams. “If 
they’ve been able achieve much 
with little, there telling what 
they will capable few years’ 
time!” 


Education 


PROBLEMS modern education 
Micronesia derive their special 
character from their historical back- 
ground, American Administration fol- 
lows upon earlier missionary endeavour, 
crossed Japanese secular education. 
These facts differentiate the problems 
Micronesia from those found other 
parts the Pacific. the same time, 
Micronesia itself far from uniform, 
and brief glance the earlier history 
education the different areas 
necessary preliminary the practical 
treatment to-day’s problems. After 
this will necessary consider the 
aims education for Micronesia 
whole, and then the methods required 
implement those aims may con- 
sidered. 


Past Education 


other parts the Pacific, the 
earliest educationalists Micronesia 
were the missions. Their work was, and 
always must be, influenced two con- 
siderations—first, their country ori- 
gin, and second, their special purposes 
and aims. general statement, 
may taken true that missionary en- 
deavour along Catholic lines was either 
Spanish German, and that along 
Protestant lines was American Ger- 
man. each case differences treat- 
ment arose not only from differences 
religious outlook, but also from dif- 
ferences national outlook. The spell- 


paper read the Seventh Pacific Science 
Congress, New Zealand, January, 1949. 


ing native languages depended 
largely the national languages the 
missionaries themselves, and how these 
were spelled. Even the hearing 
sounds influenced one’s linguistic 
habits derived from one’s mother 
tongue. Spaniards tended miss certain 
sounds, correlate them wrongly. 
Thus they had tendency find difh- 
culty with the “ng” which such fre- 
quent element native languages. They 
tended produce rather awkward 
orthographies based Spanish, with 
and rather than simple and 
some cases accented vowels various 
kinds. the other hand, Germans pro- 
duced quite different systems spelling. 
the case Palau, where first spell- 
ing German was followed later 
respelling Spanish fashion, and still 
later German Protestant mission taught 
its converts modified form the 
original German spelling, the confusion 
greater than most parts Micro- 
nesia. Added this, the native languages 
were expelled from the schools during 
the Japanese period. Furthermore, 
Palau, the pronunciation has changed 
quite noticeably during the Japanese 
period (though following tendencies rec- 
ognised long before then), that none 
the three systems present use 
there now represents the actual spoken 
language. 

The first task the modern educa- 
tionalist, working the vernacular 
least first stage, produce sys- 
tem spelling that will satisfy the two 
requirements being scientific without 
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being unwieldy. the process proves 
possible write all the 
languages one alphabet, still more has 
been gained, although this not strictly 
essential the work education 
the vernacular. this first task more 
will said later. 

The period Japanese Government 
saw the abolition vernacular educa- 
tion. Japan’s aim was produce natives 
who would able take their place 
the economy Japan. This they ac- 
complished the introduction Japa- 
nese education complete whole into 
the islands fthe Japanese teach- 
ers purveyed the education, Japanese 
textbooks were used, although some 
special Readers for the islands were pro- 
duced and used rather than the standard 
Japanese Readers. For the first 
two years, Palau least, natives were 
allowed the schools interpreters 
only; after that the children were pre- 
sumed have learned enough Japanese 
carry their education that 
medium. Some the pupils seem 
have done well, far ability read 
and reckon Japanese concerned, but 
the majority found much difficulty with 
the Japanese script, and made little ad- 
vance beyond the use the simple 
katakana character. Japanese writers 
said that the Palauans were hopeless 
arithmetic, even with the help the 
abacus. 

Palau may taken fair specimen 
the results the Japanese system 
education, because was the capital, 
and Koror most facilities were ob- 
tained. the eastern islands, especially 
Ponape and the Marshalls, more prog- 
ress education had been achieved be- 
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fore the Japanese arrived, because mis- 
sionary work had been much earlier than 
Western Micronesia. Ponape, for 
instance, dates back the late 
Yap, the other hand, compara- 
tively little has even yet been achieved 
the mission, and the people have 
resisted, quietly but firmly, the introduc- 
tion western culture. They are still 
the same opinion about it. Between these 
extremes most Micronesian education 
can studied. 

The missionaries all cases worked 
the vernaculars, and paid little atten- 
guages the giving education 
that would acceptable European 
secular They considered edu- 
cation the handmaid religion. Their 
chief task teaching reading was en- 
able the native read his Bible, and 
arithmetic able cope with any 
necessary activities daily life. they 
went for other subjects than the 
“three R’s” was only means 
enable the native break away from 
his old They learned 
science, far they did learn it, 
order discredit their old ideas the 
world and its religious background. 
They learned hygiene order keep 
their villages clean and healthy be- 
came Christians. 

These limitations aim and method 
are natural all mission work, 
least were accepted natural until very 
recently. That missions are more and 
more becoming dissatisfied with them 
may regarded subject supreme 
satisfaction. There reason that edu- 
cation should taken out the hands 
the missions, long they are will- 
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ing co-operate with the State widen- 
ing and deepening its scope and contents. 

The stress the vernacular past 
Micronesian education must 
sidered, because one the main difh- 
culties found the American Adminis- 
tration the present day the complete 
lack English among the natives, 
the west least—for something the 
language has penetrated the eastern 
with the feeling that 
English should made the medium 
Philippines. the same time needs 
realised that English the Philip- 
pines was vastly overstressed, and even 
American writers such Professor and 
Mrs. Keesing their Taming 
pine Headhunters point this fact out. 
The same mistake must not made 
Micronesia, and the present writer feels 
that there very serious danger that 
will made, and even being made 
the initial educational policies. Some- 
thing must therefore said this point 
about the medium education, way 
introduction modern problems. 


The Medium Instruction 


One principle needs laid down 
guide any policy native edu- 
cation anywhere, and that is, that every 
people has much right its mother 
tongue Americans have theirs, and 
right the full possible development 
that tongue. often claimed that 
native languages are meagre 
adequate for the purposes education. 
impossible express fine details 
native Such belief simply 
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delusion. Native languages are usually 
much richer than the European admits, 
and misses the fact because never 
knows one thoroughly enough judge 
it. doubtful whether full diction- 
ary any Micronesian language has 
ever been prepared. The Palau language 
can means denominated poor, 
and the writer would not claim that his 
word-list any means complete. 

Not only possible express the 
needs the peoples their own lan- 
guages, but must remembered that 
what learned the mother tongue 
just what best understood and long- 
est retained, Learning, for example, 
science lesson English involves two 
things: firstly the subject matter and 
secondly the medium. one com- 
pletely new and the other incompletely 
assimilated, difficulties must result. 
pupil Indian school, asked about 
the nature tides, hesitated, and 
then said her own language: can 
tell you Bengali, but can’t tell you 
English.” The only possible objec- 
tion vernacular education the 
culty preparing textbooks. 

This not say that English should 
not taught Micronesians; only 
protest the stressing English 
their prime need. put the teaching 
English first the syllabus and give 
rather grudging place the vernacu- 
lar later stage that syllabus 
put the cart before the horse. intro- 
duce English the Japanese introduced 
their national language can only done 
severe cost the native, experi- 
the Japanese régime has shown. 
teach spoken and written English 
side side teach two unknown 
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subjects once, and the second them 
particularly intractable subject! The 
experience the Mexican Government 
worth studying the matter lit- 
eracy. Mexico houses native lan- 
guages; the Government aims making 
Spanish the national language. has 
found that literacy the native lan- 
guages just has come first, and has 
instituted special department for what 
called the “alphabetisation” the na- 
tive peoples. Teaching Spanish and read- 
ing once was realised involve two 
completely different processes. Hence 
experience has taught them make the 
people literate their own languages 
first, and only later teach Spanish. 
sound principle that Micronesian educa- 
tion ought begin with the vernaculars 
the various peoples. While reading 
and writing their own languages 
being mastered, some very simple 
spoken English can taught—probably 
not advancing beyond the recognition 
simple orders and questions the earli- 
est stage, then the reproduction them 
and the learning the names ob- 
jects daily use. When natives can 
actually read fairly fluently and under- 
stand what they have read, then 
time begin more thorough study 
English. Even then the English 
guage should second language, 
subject the syllabus which does not 
dominate the others. The present writer 
feels that this possibility has not been 
realised American educators pres- 
ent working Micronesia, and would 
good thing some these could 
sent observe what actually be- 
ing accomplished elsewhere—for ex- 
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ample, parts British Africa. 

The language situation Micronesia 
not complex, and workers are left 
the Administration one area long 
enough make the learning 
guage worth while, workable system 
vernacular education could easily 
achieved. the Marshall Islands one 
language reigns supreme; Ponape 
one; Kusaie one; Truk one; 
Palau and Yap also one each. all ex- 
cept Palau there are more less di- 
vergent dialects, true, but much 
stress seems have been laid this 
fact that there danger that the wood 
will not seen for the trees. What 
called for here the definite adoption 
the Administration one language 
for each group islands. Local pride 
may hurt for the time being, but 
will recover, with the feeling “na- 
tional” language coming into being. 
Fiji hundred years ago such was also 
the situation—Fiji had almost many 
dialects Micronesia has languages and 
dialects together. The Mission standard- 
ised one, largely the ground the 
political ascendency the district, and 
although this district measured only 
acres, to-day its dialect standard Fijian, 
the language taught school, the lan- 
guage all Government proclamations, 
and the vehicle missionary effort 
well, while the local dialects continue 
spoken the various areas. Much 
has been gained this method, which 
area such Ponape, where the strife 
about dialect and spelling has been par- 
ticularly keen, necessary give one 
form speech official standing. This 
can only done Government, not 
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any other educational body. When 
books are finally prepared and teachers 
use them this standard dialect, the 
trouble will gradually die away. Simi- 
larly other areas, one dialect can 
exalted official status. This true 
Truk, for example, another area con- 
siderable dialectic variation. the same 
time there reason that teacher 
some small island—for example Lamo- 
trek Ebon, wherever may be— 
should not use for the infants’ classes 
their actual mother tongue. Wall charts 
and manuscript mimeographed books 
cost much less than printed matter, and 
could prepared locally. When the 
children pass out the local teachers’ 
hands, they can enter upon regional, 
language, having learn that 
only and not the whole process read- 
ing and writing with it. 

vernacular education seriously 
regarded, not possibility but 
right the people, the question 
spelling immediately arises. Here again 
guidance can sought certain gen- 
eral principles which are then applied 
locally. They may stated briefly 
follows: 

Alphabets should phonetic, i.e., 
each symbol represents only one sound 
and always represents the same sound 
such variation does not affect 
the meaning words. 

alphabet factor which helps hin- 
ders it. general principle only those 
sounds need separately indicated that 
are needful clear the spelling am- 
biguity. Ponape, for instance, there 
are several types sound: only 
meaning depends shade sound 
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does that shade sound need 
indicated. Palau there are close and 
open and but meaning does not 
depend the distinction, one and 
may used print. 

Each sound should have its own 
symbol, and single sound should never 
represented two letters. The use 
ciple. Modern phoneticians use 
with tail added, turning inwards, 
and this universally accepted: 
write, e.g., Ponape ‘I’ this form, 
ngai infringes the principle that one 
symbol should used for one sound; 
the principle preserved writ- 
ten. There reason why the Educa- 
tion Department Micronesia should 
not get the necessary letters cast. Simi- 
larly, all, nearly all the languages 
have mixed vowels, which have 
equivalents all English spelling, 
and either some clumsy compromise 
must accepted else special symbols 
used. There reason that any Edu- 
cation Department which really se- 
rious about its work should refuse 
obtain supplies the necessary phonetic 
symbols. This matter which com- 
promise failure. 


The Aims Education 


The methods education will 
governed always its aims, and 
plea made for giving the vernaculars 
the people priority their education, 
the question immediately arises: educa- 
tion—for what? intended that na- 
tives should educated make their 
contribution common world stock 
culture, simply order become 
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better servants the European econ- 
omy? The Japanese worked frankly 
the latter principle: what was done for 
Micronesia was done ultimately for Ja- 
pan’s good, and only incidentally for 
that the native. The natives often 
did not recognise this, and American 
Administration has this failure recog- 
nition fight against its dealings 
with the native populations. Which 
policy, then, does America adopt? 

keeping with the principles de- 
mocracy, the answer clearly that edu- 
cation will aim enabling the native 
peoples make common contribution 
common social and international 
life. must remembered, however, 
that none the Micronesian peoples 
are democrats. All their social organisa- 
tion rests oligarchical principles. 
Chiefs hold important part the 
community, and not wise try 
give these peoples democracy hurry. 
some areas, such Ponape, chiefs 
rank high that special language 
used addressing them. This the 
case Kusaie also. Palau they hold 
place that hardly lower, although 
there not this special language. Po- 
litical problems mix with educational 
these instances, the Japanese realised. 
The problem education here the 
problem not only the three R’s and 
whatever else may actually taught, 
problem aims well methods. 

Another danger seeking for 
uniform system education through- 
out the area. Leaving Guam out con- 
sideration, there much difference 
between Palau and Sonsorol between 
primary and high school, far 
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degrees advancement are concerned. 
determination that uniform system 
education should established over 
the whole Trust Territory has its risks. 
Uniformity not necessarily virtue. 
implies the valuing system be- 
cause works easily for the administra- 
tors, and the valuing above human 
beings—an undemocratic view, well 
plify the task the administration, then 
implies the valuing the administra- 
tor above the people administered— 
again undemocratic principle. The 
code legal procedure issued 1948 
and ordered translated into all 
the languages Micronesia case 
point. The present writer was Palau 
the time, and undertook attempt 
the translation with the aid edu- 
cated native. found that the entire 
system was completely alien Pa- 
lauan ways thought that was prac- 
tically untranslatable. result was ob- 
tained, and shown the native public 
prosecutor. His comment was: “Well, 
it’s all right Palauan, but don’t un- 
derstand it. shall study and write 
commentary it.” seems very doubt- 
ful whether results will any better 
Truk, Ponape elsewhere. There 
the same danger evolving uniform 
policy education. Ponape, Palau and 
Yap are just not ready for precisely the 
same type education. 

matter such this there room 
for experiment, and the working out 
systems which will really satisfy the 
needs the natives, without asking that 
they uniform every place. used 
must think just much John 
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the Latin—and this always true. 
that adage borne mind, the point 
stressing the vernacular the foun- 
dation education will apparent im- 
mediately. That the first “known” 
through which the “unknown” 
approached, and the fundamental 
education always, teach the un- 
known through the known. 

That point will reiterated later; 
now question the implementa- 
tion the principle laid down that edu- 
cation should aim enabling the native 
take his place world society and 
make his contribution it. needs, 
then, master two worlds—his own, 
and the wider world that presses 
upon him from the outside, whether its 
impact comes Spanish, German, Jap- 
anese, American any other coloring. 
must therefore trained appre- 
ciate his own culture first all. This 
reversal Japanese policy, which 
aimed making the native think that 
his own culture and language were 
worthless, and that only things Japanese 
were worth while. The writer found that 
the first problem education Palau 
was rehabilitate the native culture and 
language the native’s own mind. 
speaking Educational Conference 
Koror stressed that principle, 
which came something new the 
chiefs and teachers who were listening. 
The feeling was that they had had 
learn Japanese under the old régime, 
now their first task was learn Eng- 
lish. And limited was the outlook 
that the English language was simply 
called togoi Merikel—the Ameri- 
can language. doubt similar outlooks 
hold other parts Micronesia. The 
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need for learning English first really lay 
not the nature adequate educa- 
tion, but the European teachers’ in- 
ability speak Palauan. Moreover the 
native did not seem think that the 
European either could would learn 
his language. 

The results this orientation edu- 
cation away from the daily life the 
native seen the imitations, first 
Japan and then America, native 
house-building and many other things, 
some good and some bad. Education 
should offer the native the best that 
America can offer, what Americans 
consider their best, and then let 
him choose for himself those elements 
which have value his eyes, and re- 
ject the rest. That what Europeans 
themselves have Taking over 
classical education, they have accepted 
some its ideals and modified others: 
but was the European peoples who 
did the sorting out. must the 
Micronesian who finally does the sort- 
ing out what valuable him 
European culture, whether material, 
technical, mental spiritual. must 
not the European administrator pure 
and simple, without further question. 

This possible only the native 
taught value and conserve his own 
culture first all. Many useful native 
artifacts are ceasing made, because 
European articles are being introduced. 
Palau large fish trap used 
made, but now only the older men 
who know how make it. The writer 
watched some these being made one 
day, and asked two senior schoolboys 
who were acting guides, whether they 
also could make them. The answer was 
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the negative. was wise move 
the part those who were directing 
education Palau seek the help 
older, less educated Palauans, come 
into the schools and teach these native 
crafts which are being lost. The fish trap 
not only part the native technol- 
ogy, but serves refrigerator well 
trap, for the fish can kept 
the lagoon until actually needed for 
eating. This only one item many 
where reorientation educational aim 
called for. 

the native culture stressed first 
all the educational programme, 
then wider understanding the outer 
world can imparted along with this 
fundamental education. History, geog- 
raphy, hygiene, nature study and other 
subjects will fit into their place, but all 
need taught with local bias. 
geography, for instance, the starting 
point the local setting, then the sur- 
rounding islands, then the wider world. 
history, similarly, what known 
the story the pupil’s own island the 
natural starting point, and this will in- 
clude study the native traditions 
and even mythology (if this still 
known, for instance Yap). 
Then will come the discovery the 
groups Europeans, and then the story 
the European countries concerned, 
leading turn wider studies, and 
finally the concept Man unity. 
This last extremely difficult step 
get the native take. New Guin- 
ea, for instance, educated 
tives find very hard see that the 
common words their various lan- 
guages, and common grammatical con- 
structions, lead the idea common 
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origins. They just not see that 
does imply any such thing. The prob- 
lem preparing adequate textbooks 
the main difficulty European educa- 
tors. obvious that European teach- 
ers must encouraged regard their 
work vocation, settle for long 
periods one island, master its lan- 
guage and the outlook its people, 
that they can prepare, either alone 
preferably company with the more 
intelligent natives, the necessary books. 
Moreover, must remembered that 
elementary books which are really child- 
like are not books that are childish. 


The Curriculum 


How are these principles now 
made concrete curricula? The plural 
“curricula” used deliberately stress 
the fact that freedom experiment and 
adaptation needed. Obviously what 
are called the “Three R’s” must occupy 
the foundation place any curriculum, 
but remembered that they are 
being taught tools trade and not 
ends themselves, they will fall into 
their right places the whole frame- 
work education. The curriculum con- 
sists two parts—the basic subjects and 
the and cultural subjects. The 
training the basic subjects aims 
making training the other subjects 
possible. The former are the floor and 
walls the educational building, but 
the latter are the roof. One without the 
other valueless: the weakness the 
mission education the past has been 
its failure recognise this fact. 

First comes training and apprecia- 
tion the mother tongue. From what 
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has been already said, this basic 
everything else. Literacy the mother 
tongue again not end itself, but 
its value lies the added powers 
thinking and self-expression that come 
from it, and can come from nothing else. 
Any who doubt the value the mother- 
tongue for training power expres- 
sion should consult the small but very 
valuable volumes Education. 
Children from illiterate homes gain 
the power express and develop their 
own personalities when they are taught 
use their own languages. Method 
this work does not differ radically from 
the methods which American 
dren are taught use English, and 
there much room for experiment 
method here according the differences 
local conditions. Reading books need 
produced the various chosen 
regional languages, and they need 
produced according the best that mod- 
ern educational methods can teach. Rich 
illustration, colored possible, they 
should attractive every way. Stimu- 
learn needed most children, 
and certainly amongst peoples with 
whom the tradition education not 
America. Most the Micronesian 
languages lend themselves the sen- 
tence method teaching read and 
this superior the phonic method 
all counts. There space into 
the evidence here, but educational opin- 
ion swinging the direction sen- 
tence methods more countries than 
Once the preliminaries reading 
have been mastered, whatever 
method—and good teacher can 
more with poor method than poor 
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teacher with good method—reading 
books should possible continuous, 
the story two three village chil- 
dren told continuously, rather than 
collection separate and unconnected 
passages. This plan being followed 
the English Readers issued from the 
press Guam, and highly com- 
mendable, but needs the pattern 
vernacular readers also. Space does 
not permit even suggesting the vari- 
ous stages the vernacular teaching; 
terest combined with the real exercise 
thought, until practical results are ob- 
tained. This subject the task the 
European teacher make over the 
native teacher the Teacher’s College. 

Arithmetic, course, ranks next 
reading and writing, but matter 
fact all subjects can made link with 
each other, and this especially easy 
when the one teacher takes all subjects 
with single class, and thus knows just 
what being done each. Handicrafts 
come third the programme and 
enough has been said about them al- 
ready, the teacher trained stress 
proficiency the local handicrafts 
each region, and willing call ex- 
perts fields which not capable 
himself teaching. There dis- 
grace doing this, but the highest 
wisdom. Fourthly there needed teach- 
ing simple science, not only for pur- 
poses healthier living, but for un- 
derstanding and appreciation the 
world around. mission schools are 
prepared co-operate general sci- 
ence programme they can valuable 
work keeping all sides human na- 
ture proportion—which part their 
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task—rather than allowing purely secu- 
lar education develop one side the 
personality out proportion. this in- 
stance again, start best made from 
study the life nature round about 
them, and this fact makes difficult 
think producing any one textbook that 
should serve the whole Micronesia. 
This can come when the higher stages 
general science are reached, when the 
structure the earth and the universe 
and the nature natural phenomena 
are taught, but not the earlier stages. 
Whether thought wise teach the 
higher ranges the science course 
the vernaculars English must 
left for future working out, but the 
instance quoted previously from Bengal 
borne mind, wise planning 
courses will not made arbitrary 
decision before the time. Lastly, history 
and geography will have their place 
the curriculum, and what can said 
within the present limits about these has 
been said already. should perhaps 
added that the teaching singing and 
perhaps some theory music ought also 
have its place, and these instances 
also start from native music and ver- 
nacular songs advisable. 


The Schools 


Given curriculum drawn along 
those lines, the next problem 
faced that the schools themselves. 
Circumstances alter cases, this 
all other instances. There great dif- 
ference the circumstances Guam, 
Palau and Sonsorol. Guam has been 
American since the beginning the cen- 
tury, and education here already con- 
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ducted English—though the present 
writer submits that Chamorro ought 
encouraged school subject, aiming 
keep the Chamorro people touch 
with their own culture and their own 
past; Palau has system district 
schools which the teaching present 
vernacular, with English very badly 
taught second subject; Sonsorol there 
best lay down certain principles 
for discussion the outset. The follow- 
ing are suggested: 

Each village should have ele- 
mentary school, though very small 
islands this will probably not get beyond 
the stage kindergarten. far the 
value the kindergarten does not seem 
have been appreciated for native edu- 
cation. This comment does not seem 
apply only the American Trust Terri- 
tory; applies almost everywhere where 
native education undertaken. The 
trained kindergarten teacher has the very 
important and often difficult task accli- 
matising the child the idea educa- 
He—or she—can serve valuable 
purpose also specific subjects. (to 
keep the less likely gender just for 
ease expression) can teach the child 
express itself freely the mother 
tongue; can get the child used the 
idea counting and using numbers, and 
save much time the primary school 
later. Micronesian languages nearly all 
classify numerals with varying degrees 
elaboration: Truk has less than 
sixty-two possible forms each numeral, 
and the child has learn that the figure 
for instance, means the same thing 
whether applied men, fish, birds, 
betel nut, houses, what may be, al- 
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though named differently each 
instance when pronounced aloud. Here 
the kindergarten teacher can some 
valuable spade work. year two 
such preliminary acclimatisation valu- 
able for the native child, just for 
the European child. these and 
small primary school, the actual mother 
tongue the child ought em- 
ployed, and possible the teacher 
should person the locality 
which she works, known all and 
trusted. There need very little ex- 
pense for materials the resources 
handwork, wall charts and mimeo- 
graph machines are exploited the full. 
The mimeograph machines—of several 
kinds—which can colored work are 
particularly valuable and one should 
available every school. 

Beyond the kindergarten ele- 
mentary school comes 
school, which will probably for long 
time the only school, the finishing 
school, for most islanders. It, therefore, 
particularly important. The present 
system Palau that these are re- 
gional schools; 1948 there were 
them, with promise certain others 
come. Guam they are village 
schools. certainly the ideal that each 
village should have its school, the 
villages are small and fairly close to- 
gether, central school will sufficient, 
the pupils walking and from the 
school their homes each day. Jap- 
anese times Palau there were such 
schools, with the emphasis Koror, 
where certain other educational advan- 
tages were obtained the natives. 
Board and lodging were supplied free 
pupils attending the schools Koror 
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who could not supported from their 
own villages. This particular point 
Japanese practice worthy imita- 
The village school the centre 
village life, and should “model” 
building. native art encour- 
aged, fitting that the school should 
built the best style native house- 
building. Most the schools that sur- 
vived the War are Japanese style. 
When these come replaced, 
modified beautified form native 
building were used. Such problems 
seating need considered also from 
the native viewpoint. Desks American 
style may not always advisable, espe- 
cially for small children. They are more 
often better accustomed sitting the 
ground, mat. The first stages 
writing can often taught the form- 
ing letters the sand with small 
shells arranged the shape the let- 
ters. Whatever type building used, 
suggested most strongly that the 
planning from the native side out- 
wards, not from the European side in- 
wards, Equipment needs careful con- 
sideration, and liberal grant called for 
the schools are worthy. the 
same time, large stores American text- 
books, however beautiful and good, are 
not advisable, because the time they 
can profitably used native schools, 
they will out date. The writer saw 
such supplies Palau, books coming 
liberal scale, but very few that could 
used the stage English then at- 
tained the schools. Moreover ver- 
nacular education given its place, 
supplies English textbooks may 
correspondingly reduced. 
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Schools higher than primary will 
naturally fewer number, but the 
aim should have least one 
each group. Everything depends the 
demand terms population. Such 
schools may able work English, 
increasingly the higher classes. 
Their curricula also will extend wider 
fields than those discussed previously 
this paper, and the only limits set 
them are the limits imposed prac- 
ticability and utility. these higher 
schools good deal stress should still 
laid vocational and practical work, 
for the pupils these schools 
that Micronesia will ultimately de- 
veloped more than Europeans. 
this stage not possible define 
syllabus for schools that not yet exist, 
but eye must kept open note the 
directions which natives are seeking 
advancement. 

Above all these schools are the 
teachers’ colleges. present, doubt, 
the one Guam sufficient, but this 
ought not always so. ought 
become needful have another either 
Ponape the Marshall Islands. 
The number candidates for teacher 
training will doubt increase, 
ought do. The emergency device 
pre-trainee college, such was estab- 
lished Koror, will not ultimately 
needed, and can never more than 
emergency device. The teachers’ train- 
ing college the key the success 
failure the education system 
competent person, deliberately and care- 
fully chosen, and carrying the double 
qualification training education and 
anthropology. must understand 
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the particular problems Micronesia 
before starts his work and able 
attack them from the native viewpoint. 
soon possible advisable that 
native assistants chosen work this 
college under European head. Here 
English will without doubt the me- 
dium instruction, the mixture 
natives not only does not matter but 
actually aimed at. through 
mixing that the boundaries the old 
lives and the insularity the peoples 

present there system ap- 
pointing native superintendents dis- 
This highly commendable, 
given suitable qualifications the part 
natives appointed. the case 
Palau, one was appointed who had the 
qualification interest the work, and 
higher education Japanese schools. 
spoke English very well, well 
Japanese, but the disadvantage was that 
his training Japan had cut him off 
from Palauan, and his knowledge that 
language was very mediocre. Given the 
necessary qualifications, such native su- 
perintendents will make 
spectors within the area their own 
islands island groups, and the sys- 
tem should continued and extended. 

One other matter needs men- 
tioned, but more urgent some is- 
lands than others. That adult educa- 
tion. the eastern islands safe 
say that the standard literacy higher 
than the western (always with the 
exception Guam). There therefore 
need these regions pay attention 
adult education. Here special techniques 
are called for, with special teachers, 
the special training the ordinary teach- 
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ers. Visual education can profitably 
employed—and course can also 
profitably employed the primary and 
secondary schools where the material can 
made available—and the literacy 
work Dr. Laubach might advanta- 
geously called into use well. The 
main point that the need adult edu- 
cation, especially the Marianas and 
Yap, well perhaps Palau, should 
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Summary 


The time has now come when sum- 
mary the criticisms and suggestions 
put forward should made. The fol- 
lowing points have been stressed: 

proached from two angles: the present 
situation and future destiny the native 
peoples. The meeting point these two 
lines approach the native himself. 
education that engineered 
Europeans with eye European in- 
terest can ultimately what the Micro- 
nesian really needs. That why 
necessary take time study the mat- 
ter fully before irrevocable decisions are 
made. The help qualified education- 
alists combination with anthropolo- 
gists needs called in. may not 
superfluous consider the appointment 
ever title may given him) for Micro- 
nesia, advise all native problems. 
This part British admin- 
istration the various colonies and de- 
pendencies, and does bring results. 
Hasten slowly very good principle 
any matter that affects the whole 
destiny people. 
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Stress has also been laid the 
dangers desire for uniformity, be- 
fore the variations local conditions 
have been fully studied. Just each 
person individual, and two indi- 
viduals are alike psychologically 
any other way, grouping “Mi- 
cronesians” under one general heading 
without reference what particular Mi- 
cronesians are intended, can possibly 
good education. That stage may come 
later, but the day not yet. The writer’s 
fears, based what saw his visit 
the Trust Territory, are that the de- 
cision has already been made work out 
syllabus and then apply somewhat 
rigidly all through the territory, like 
system law. 

These are the two 
stressed. They can summed one: 
sense vocation combined with will- 
ingness study one’s people needed 
all educational workers the Trust 
Territory. There should freedom 
action, freedom even make mistakes, 
long these are the side the 
people. The control still partly de- 
veloped people, such those Micro- 
nesia, not only responsibility, but 
opportunity also for those whose 
hands rests. The combination 
feeling responsibility with realisa- 
tion opportunity makes for sense 
vocation, and that the prime necessity 
for workers those fields. This does not 
apply only Europeans; applies also 
working together the governed and the 
governing, that success can attained. 
Moreover this the ideal democracy, 
both its method and its goal. 
America has opportunity make 
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good the Trust Territory; good than dogmatic arrangement from 
start has been made the arranging the field, even dogmatic 
the expedition, and from within it. Given con- 
the same manner, experiment rather success fully possible. 


HOW LOSE FRIENDS AND ALIENATE SUPPORT 
FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Always purchase equipment made little known manufacturers 
avoid well-established concerns likely business years hence, 
when you may need replacement parts. 

Always patronize cut-rate stores that not maintain service de- 
partments; avoid dealers equipped give technical assistance and 
make repairs short notice. 

Never plan film bookings advance; order films the last 
moment and expect them delivered once. 

Never train students operate projectors, recorders, 
let them learn themselves even ruins the equipment. 

When preparing lessons, never preview films slides; never 
audition records and just utilize them the classroom 
without preparation any kind. 

While film being shown class, always out for smoke; 
case anything goes wrong with the projector, the film will take care 
itself. 

Never bother follow audio-visual aids with tests, readings, 
discussions; pedagogical politicians the board education 
appreciate the difference anyway. 

Always regard films the solitary giants audio-visual educa- 
tion; never use slides, charts, models, records, flat pictures, and other 
small fry. 

Always regard audio-visual aids wonderful devices for amusing 
children; remember that students come school chiefly for day 
entertainment. 

10. Avoid keeping abreast audio-visual magazines, books, cata- 
logs; they interfere with the peaceful life educational isolationist. 
Lewin “Audio-Visual Guide” 


The Creative Activity Program for 
Secondary Schools 


CREATIVE activity program 
not addition extra the 
regular school program. The creative 
activity program integral part 
the vital learning situation which makes 
the whole school The 
concept that activities are any way 
extra that they are any way ap- 
pended the regular school schedule 
misunderstanding what functional 
curriculum our present day schools. 
contradicts the fact that functional 
curriculum may best defined the 
composite vital experiences which pu- 
pils have under the direct indirect 
supervision the schools, Thus con- 
ceived, the curriculum includes all types 
pupil activity, whether formally 
informally organized and developed. 
includes the creative activity program, 
directly organized the school. 

This especially true and valuable 
the school because the activity program 
recognizes that pupils, individuals, 
are different, one from the other, but 
their differences are degree, not 
kind. Our students are more similar and 
have more like interests than they are 
dissimilar, Because this, creative activ- 
ity groupings are possible terms 
common interests, common needs, com- 
mon enthusiasms, and common aspira- 
tions. The creative activity within the 
school day allows each individual act 
individually and yet participate 
group, activities where can share 


his skills, ideas and learnings working 
with others, gaining ideas from others, 
and projecting ideas and convictions 
his own. within vital school guided 
activities that the differences 
gence, temperament, racial background, 
religion, economic status, which make 
the personality each student, are used 
enrichment force each activity, 
and makes each activity live realistically 
for each student. Activities which recog- 
nize these differences and backgrounds 
individuals are doing practical, useful 
education because these differences indi- 
vidually are found the average public 
high schools our country. The total 
philosophy creative activity program 
one enriching the personal, social, 
and creative life the students. 
Unfortunately, many schools today, 
especially small schools, the activity 
program the sole avenue which 
actual needs students are met. The 
required curriculum, narrow 
demically conceived, does not answer the 
latent talent needs the students. The 
activity program, however, compared 
the rigid program academic re- 
quired courses, directly concerns itself 
with the problems our youth. When 
creatively conceived, the activity pro- 
gram broad and realistic the 
demands and needs and interests our 
youth are broad and sincerely felt. 
Specifically, the creative activity pro- 
gram school which attempting 
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answer the needs its community and 
its young, concerns itself developing 
activities which include the physical, 
emotional and spiritual health its stu- 
dents. concerns itself with developing 
activities which encourage under- 
standings, with developing tolerance and 
understanding other humans regard- 
less race, color, creed. concerns 
itself with developing good citizen be- 
haviors well citizen competencies. 
concerns itself with guidance seminar 
activities dealing with problems men- 
tal hygiene, family relationships, and 
family participation order make for 
individual and group satisfactory adjust- 
ments family living. concerns itself 
with developing greater understanding 
the world through investigation. 
concerns itself with guidance which will 
tend eliminate fears and prejudices re- 
garding this world and our place it. 
concerns itself with helping the student 
develop and utilize his creative talents 
and open further worlds apprecia- 
tion the areas aesthetics. concerns 
itself through guidance seminar activities 
with developing student’s understand- 
ing the world work and his place 
it, well helping the student de- 
velop abiding philosophy life, both 
ethical and moral and social. Finally, 
through all the activities, there 
attempt developing understanding 
the way free men live free society 
well the developing techniques 
whereby students can learn live and 
do, this free society. 

Definitely, the activity program faces 
real challenges and these challenges are 
not academic nature. There defi- 
nite feeling among our high school 
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youth and our recent high school grad- 
uates that the school, presently con- 
ceived and developed many our 
areas today, failing them and has 
failed them. failing them not 
providing facilities activities which 
will give them enough advisement 
guidance personal problems; not 
giving them advisement vocational 
choices; not giving them sense that 
the school has value them, culturally 
and economically; and not giving 
them adequate understandings with 
which face life successfully. The 
activity program attempts answer 
these challenges through its in-curricular 
creative activity program within the 
school day which all students partici- 
pate, and through seminar guidance 
activities which all students share their 
common How this done? 
How can such program developed 
which can answer the personal, social, 
vocational, and creative talent needs 
our high school youth? 

The functional school recognizes that 
student growth direct result 
guided activity. The functional school 
recognizes that activity for its own sake 
evading the issue, not constructive, 
and does not help the student the 
teacher. The functional school recog- 
nizes that too much that done today 
under the guise activity program 
without specific goal. These are the 
activities that are neither planned nor 
they have social direction nor are they 
based upon the student’s needs, interests 
goals. 

Today functional schools recognize 
that the creative activity program 
experience which student must have 
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order become more creative and 
active personality society. This pro- 
gram developed order challenge 
the mental well the physical de- 
velopment the student. created 
co-operatively teachers and students 
according the express needs the 
students and the abilities the teachers. 
The activity program not sponsored 
teachers; each activity guided and 
taught teachers regular class with 
definite activity academic credit 
physical surroundings suitable for each 
activity. Each activity meets within the 
school day such time when re- 
spected, both students and teachers. 
not assigned last period the day 
the first period after lunch when the 
teachers and students look upon 
nuisance. many schools today the last 
period the day used activity 
program period and this placement one 
the weaknesses the program. oc- 
curs time day when the teachers are 
tired and the students feel that the activ- 
ity program appendage the regu- 
lar school day, and, such, participate 
only half-heartedly. best that the ac- 
tivity period meet and given regular 
period during the school day that all 
students may participate the program. 
best that this period come such 
time early enough the day when 
can followed regular class, com- 
monly thought academic class. 
(There need not this distinction be- 
tween periods classes. When activ- 
ity creatively organized, guided and 
taught, has equal value with any 
the so-called academic courses. When 
taught and guided competent 
teacher, student growth evaluated and 
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student interest met. class can 
claim more its reason for existence 
the school day.) 

How extensive the program? The 
activity program includes many activi- 
ties the number teachers the 
staff, Every staff member utilized 
the planned activity program according 
his abilities, interests, and inclinations 
and hobby experience. Teachers who 
possess the greatest outside school ex- 
perience and who have rich background 
personal participation activities 
make the best activity guides. Teachers 
are allowed choices activities 
which they will guide and which they 
wish work just students are al- 
lowed choices areas which they 
wish participate. Activities are 
semester basis. 

The most common activities found 
schools attempting meet the activity 
needs its students are art projects, 
photography, interpretative dancing, 
folk music, band, chorus, dramatics, and 
various aspects physical education. 

All creative activities are social well 
individual nature. The experiences 
which student acquired through the 
completion activity are social and 
are shared with his fellow students, The 
experience itself enriching and round- 
ing his own personality. Each activity 
allows for true well vicarious learn- 
ing, both which are constructive the 
growth the student. Activity learning, 
thus, not isolated process, though 
each individual learns according his 
individual interest and his own rate 
speed and intensity. 

Out constructive activity programs 
and the development latent talents 
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students, oftentimes future adult careers 
looked the functional school which 
attempting help the student meet the 
needs his academic life well so- 
cial and intellectual maturation. 

Too often the activity program, 
commonly developed schools, con- 
fused with athletic extracurricular 
program. The average layman well 
the average schoolman views the athletic 
program dramatics being the high- 
light activity program. These 
people are misinterpreting the function 
and nature activity program well 
misinterpreting their duty the 
greatest number students. Athletics, 
dramatics, music are only 
though strong, outgrowth activity 
program which they are part, but they 
are more important the growth 
the many students the school than 
photography, woodwork, handcrafts, 
any other activities which are the out- 
growth student needs. The competi- 
tive athletic program, the competitive 
dramatic program, the competitive music 
program, which makes the so-called 
activity program all together too 
many schools, meets the needs too few 
students and places the emphasis upon 
winning rather than the growth the 
student. All these have growth ele- 
ments them, but the growth elements 
are unfortunately too often understated 
while the competitive elements are 
equally unfortunately overstated. 

There are certain cautions which 
should observed the planning 
creative activity program. They are: 
(1) Too many activity programs empha- 
size physical activities without regard for 
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their guidance value, their aesthetic 
value, their intellectual value. (2) 
There too little recognition the 
social value and direction activi- 
ties. There too little recognition the 
necessity for teaching tolerance and 
understanding and adequate social ad- 
justments through activities. (3) There 
too great gap between the aims 
activities and the actual results the 
activities because there too little evalu- 
ation both student growth and the 
methods and procedures used carrying 
the activities. There too much re- 
liance upon placing activity program 
paper schedule and then 
not following through see how the 
activity developing and growing. (4) 
There too little in-service training 
teachers for activity guidance and direc- 
tion. too many schools teachers lack 
vital understanding the purposes 
and how group learning takes place. Be- 
cause this, activities 
hazard, aimless, and, too often, both 
the students and teachers become dis- 
illusioned with activity program. 
(5) many schools there too much 
emphasis upon what will the results 
activities instead concern with 
how the activities are developed, how 
they are organized, how they are con- 
ducted, well the results the 
activities. Because this, there are 
common grounds upon which adminis- 
trators and teachers and students can 
meet and plan activities together. 
Perhaps the most vicious element with 
which educators are concerned 
regard activity programs the sense 
that they are extra, the sense that they 
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are frills education, fads and whims 
which students participate. There 
too much verbalism and talk about activi- 
ties and not enough useful doing about 
activities that the people our com- 
munities can become informed and 
aware the vital nature activities and 
their integral part realistic curricu- 
lum for our modern youth. Teachers 
and administrators should aware that 
activities are evaluated terms 
their age general education, vocational 
education, guidance individual 
growth the students. They are 
aware and are inform their communi- 
ties through visitation, 
home visitation teachers, newspapers, 
and organizations that activities 
have definite value relation the 
needs the community. The ultimate 
test the values activities what 
kind citizens our students become. 


planning creative activity pro- 
gram, the students and the staff 
whole should not lose sight the fact 
that the activity program, because its 
nature and structure, does not cover 
attempt cover the whole field ex- 
perience. limits itself the activities 
which meet the most urgent needs 
its students and adapted the number 
teachers and their abilities. 

Creative activities are challenges 
enterprising boys and girls and in- 
genious teachers who are constantly alert 
new and realistic activity needs 
flexible activity Creative 
teachers and interested pupils plan the 
type and direction the activity. this 
way, combines the teacher’s experience 
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and the pupils’ interests and individual 
needs, Through such co-operation the 
pupil and teacher are conscious the 
social direction the activity program 
and the necessity for carrying each activ- 
ity through its logical educative end 
before the pupil undertakes new 
activity. 

The place the teacher the crea- 
tive activity program that dy- 
namic guide. The teacher recognizes the 
importance the pupil’s creative im- 
pulses and utilizes them for the benefit 
each individual within the group. 
Activities are the source individual 
character development and activity ex- 
pression. Thus, the creative activity pro- 
gram, through utilizing all its school 
environmental possibilities and through 
encouraging pupil participation plan- 
ning, enriched experiential contri- 
bution pupil growth. The creative 
teacher realizes that the social value 
activities based upon the concept that 
the human desire share experiences 
the spontaneous end activity educa- 
tion. 

The activity program must based 
upon the clear recognition the teacher 
the value pupil self direction 
social group Individual ex- 
perimental activities are necessary for 
further realistic activity experimentation 
when individual pupil talents demand 
such adjustments. The concrete experi- 
ences obtained from activities which 
directly affect the needs the pupil de- 
velop personal and social qualities the 
pupil. 

These qualities, when the pupil intel- 
ligently transfers his interest similar 
problematic situations other activity 
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fields, enable him respond accurately 
the new situation. The teacher 
guide should aware that the educative 
outcomes the activity program should 
natural the pupil. Each activity 
should challenge his total personality. 
Activities should develop habits and 
skills which are greater value than any 
specific subject matter used the activi- 
ties themselves. 


Areas Activity 


Activities for all areas are character- 
ized pupil initiative, participation, 
management and evaluation progress. 
They provide for expansion and enrich- 
ment interests and appreciations. The 
pupil and faculty direct their planning 
harmonious co-operation 
real educative ends. They should 
express themselves the following 
areas: 


Self Government: Within the liberal 
bounds democratic administrative 
practice, pupils should self govern- 
ing accordance with democratic 
principles living. 

creative part the planning and ad- 
ministrating school life. Programs 
for socialized living and pupil opinion 
can express themselves here. 

School Assemblies: These should 
student planned, organized and ex- 
ecuted for the welfare and recrea- 
tional education the school. 

Special Area Each activity 
should faculty sponsored but pupil 
organized. Pupil needs qualify the 
part the curriculum. 

School Publications: These should 
creative outlet for pupil opinion 
well experience critical social 
living. They should truly pupil 
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activated, not faculty dominated. 

All Physical Activities: Both recrea- 
tional and corrective activities should 
undertaken with view pupils’ 
needs and individualized rather 
than competitive. 

All Social Experiences: These should 
provided for experiences 
group living. They should answer the 
pupils’ individual needs terms 
generally accepted 
havior accordance with the social 
group the local community situ- 
ation. 

Activities are integrated into the 
school program indispensable educa- 
tional elements. Every pupil participates 
according his talent inclination. 

Regular school time assigned 
activities the daily schedule. All pu- 
pils register for, and have choice of, 
activities. Each semester duration. 
pupil can carry two general activities— 
different one each semester—or one for 
full year. One activity period hour 
long daily all-school activity period. 

Activity rooms are adjusted the 
needs the particular activity. Teachers 
specially skilled the activities offered 
are the guides. Activities cover the 
range all the major interests the 
pupils. They may vary from semester 
semester interest one another 
lags their values are discovered 
transient. The commonest activities are 
music, band, newspaper, art, aeronautics, 
dramatics, physical education, manual 
arts, folk dancing, boys’ cooking activi- 
ties, metal and clothes design. All pupils 
register for one these and receive aca- 
demic credit for the work which they do. 


Activities Have Educative Value 


These activities have educative value 
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that they are the outcome pupils’ 
interests. They justify their inclusion 
the schedule that they are educative 
and that all pupils engaging activi- 
ties where their interests lie develop new 
attitudes toward their personality de- 
velopment. 

Many pupils through group participa- 
tion activities develop poise and the 
ability face groups, talk their 
equals and plan, control and hold 
democratic meetings. Individual activi- 
ties which creative talents are great- 
est importance help the creative person- 
ality develop. And this justifies the 
time spent them. 


The Seminar Guidance 
Activity Program 


The seminar guidance program for 
each student planned year basis. 
The seminars consist small groups 
meeting with their guidance advisors 
problems common particular group, 
the same scheduled hour the activi- 
ties previously mentioned, but alter- 
nate days. The four year seminar guid- 
ance program follows: 

Freshman seminars are orientation 
seminars centered around problems 
personal hygiene, community relations, 
etiquette, and use study and recrea- 
tion time. also orientation semi- 
nar working with problems future 
courses, careers, vocational problems and 
problems immediate interest which 
arise out the needs the students. 

The second year students meet 
seminars which consider problems 
personality and 
which employers demand. Application 
forms the various large industrial 
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companies are analyzed the students 
this This seminar acquaints 
the student with the value his actual 
school life relationship the worlds 
school, business, and college. There 
broad but intensive study the 
types and kinds records used the 
school, their purpose and the method 
evaluation which used the admin- 
istration and staffs. 

After the second year, the guidance 
seminars are divided into special interest 
seminars, The home economics depart- 
ment conducts seminar family rela- 
tions, home budgeting finances, die- 
tetics, marriage and child care. The vo- 
cational agriculture seminar bases its 
program the various types agricul- 
ture found the different geographic 
areas the United States and the voca- 
tional opportunities found through agri- 
culture. 

The commercial department conducts 
seminar general office practice 
business well problems wages, 
unions, and wage scales. This carries 
over into areas vocational training for 
office workers. Specialized vocational 
training departments, such machine 
and print shops develop seminars for 
students according their needs. 

The athletic department conducts 
seminars personal recreation, prob- 
lems personal health, community 
health, correctives, hygiene and social 
health problems. 

seminar developed the hu- 
manities principles philosophy and 
psychology, economic history, 
ture, art, and their application mod- 
ern living for senior students planning 
enter college and who are interested 
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the liberal arts, Senior students not 
preparing for college participate 
seminar directly aimed vocational in- 
formation and opportunities the busi- 
ness world. However, both seminars are 
available for the college preparatory 
well the non-college preparatory 
group. 

the student progresses through the 
four years the high school curriculum, 
participates most these seminars, 
and receives the benefits realistic 
approach the problems his relation- 
ship himself, his family, the 
school, community, health problems, 
recreation problems, vocational 
problems. 

The seminar guidance programs have 
several features which more traditional 
classes and activities lack. They consist 
small groups, informally discussing 
common problems which personal ex- 
perience and individual reaction are im- 
portant contributions the group. Dis- 
cussion free and the give and take 
sharing experiences orderly con- 
structive fashion invaluable giving 
the students the confidence express 
themselves groups, their equals 
without hesitation and with clarity. 

These seminars meet rooms ad- 
justed the individual group’s needs. 
All library facilities are the room for 
immediate research and fact findings. 
The teacher student guides the dis- 
cussion. general core books can 
used each group dealing with the 
major area for the group. Subsidiary 
readings for research are 
available; their uses are encouraged. 
Students and teachers plan the course 
discussion, utilizing the needs the 
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group and being guided the seminar 
leader. 

Written assignments general rule 
are not the policy the The 
primary purpose the seminars 
develop through discussion groups com- 
mon problem solving and encourage 
research the individual problems 
found the group. The seminars are 
designed find the actual immediate 
needs the individual students. 

The guidance seminars are closely co- 
ordinated with the visual aid program 
conducted the Visual aids deal- 
ing with problems specific interest are 
offered parts and outcomes 
the seminar problems. 


Methods Procedures Used 


Seminar Guidance Activities 


Students and teachers meet class 
groups and through discussion and plan- 
ning decide activities for which 
real need felt. The teachers and 
superintendent principal meet and 
discuss the various capabilities and 
talents for individual group activities 
which the various teachers may have 
with view towards activity direction. 
From the administration viewpoint the 
activities must reflect community and 
student need, well enlargement 
the curriculum through activities the 
various student experience areas, From 
the teacher’s viewpoint the activities 
represent means self expression 
through the arts vocational creation 
which students and teachers can work 
co-operatively. Activity sponsorship in- 
volves intelligent and trained guidance 
well personal interest. Above all, 
involves willingness spend time both 
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preparation and execution with stu- 
dents activities for which other 
credit given other than desire par- 
ticipate activity for its enjoyment’s 
sake well its educational value. 

After the number and type activi- 
ties have been decided upon students 
and faculty, students may register for 
one more activities their interests 
and capabilities may indicate and their 
programs allow. 


Conclusion 


The activity program within the 
scheduled school day helps make the 
school active both principle and 
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fact. creates greater interest the 
student body. The school becomes acti- 
vated with functional view towards 
student participation and planning. The 
carry-over which thus goes into the 
regular class beneficial both the stu- 
dent and the faculty. helps create 
happier students and teachers and more 
satisfied parents. 

The activity program when student 
governed tremendous aid actual 
citizenship training school. The con- 
stant co-operation between students the 
basis for the success the program. 
such, citizen responsibility emphasized 
its best manner. 


Only the brave should teach, Only those who love the young should 
desire, inescapable, the genius which compels great artist. Indeed, 
true teacher priest and artist. has not the concern 
for humanity, the love living creatures, the vision the priests and 
the artist, must not Buck 
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Exalted Moments 


Oma CARLYLE ANDERSON 


Live your most exalted moments, 


Harvest the truth divinely wrought, 


Gather the grain for the mind’s slow training; 


Dip into the deeper wave thought. 


Live your highest moments, 


Cool the soul’s hot thirst, drink deep 


From the quickening spring inspiration, 


Faith will easy then, keep. 


Live the lightening flash good, 


Free the darkness, transcending fate, 


For this the overpass which leads 


summits where peace and God await. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Douglas Southall Freeman. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. volumes. 549 and 464 

pp. $15.00. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, author 
the definitive biography Robert Lee, 
has selected logical subject for his cur- 
rent study. George Washington, 
General Lee, has distinguished Ameri- 
can who combined the talent outstand- 
ing soldier and statesman. Both Virginians 
earned their prominence originally mili- 
tary affairs. turn each was destined 
achieve further recognition 
statesman, offering wise counsel during 
years political tension after the sword 
had been laid away. 

George Washington: Biography, like 
its earlier counterpart, exhaustive 
multi-volume work. The first two install- 
ments the present study, while totalling 
thousand pages, only cover the formative 
years Washington’s active career. British- 
America, the final pages the second 
volume, was still the midst the last 
inter-colonial war against France. Wash- 
ington was young man twenty-seven 
the year 1758, though possessing all the 
military training was have the eve 
the American Revolution. Douglas 
Freeman’s words: “Between the time 
resigned the belief that colonials could 
get recognition the regular military 
establishment Britain, and the day 
hesitantly accepted the burdensome duty 
Congress imposed, gave little thought 
military affairs.” Hence, these early 
volumes have the full measure the 
military background the man who was 
destined lead the successful revolution 
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against the mother country. 

The reader who has been subjected 
the Gilbert Stuart Parson Weems ver- 
sions General Washington certain 
find this book indispensable corrective. 
While resisting the temptation write 
“debunking” biography, the author adds 
flesh and blood the heroic, pallid, and 
sphinx-like image that usually encounter 
our nation’s schools and textbooks. Here, 
Washington, was man great strength 
and vigor, lacking facility speech and 
compelling religious faith, and inclined 
personally ambitious. occasions did 
“explode” demonstrate burst tem- 
perament. Toward erring soldiers was 
strong disciplinarian, his frequent orders 
for whipping and hanging disclose. Rarely 
did praise any his subordinates. 
general, however, was regarded 
amiable associate who could depended 
upon render mature decisions. Perhaps 
the only exception his usually deliberate 
nature was his “whirlwind” courtship with 
Martha Custis, the rich 
widow who was possession estate 
valued 23,000 pounds. Nevertheless, the 
author rejects the notion that the young of- 
ficer was merely male gold-digger who 
had planned his matrimonial conquest even 
before had seen this very eligible young 
woman. Preserving Washington’s reputa- 
tion gentleman, Dr. Freeman observes: 
“He would not have been apt make 
hastily the most important all decisions 
young manhood, the one that was deter- 
mine his companionship and fix his for- 
tune.” 

This study George Washington 
truly model biography. The extant manu- 
script sources have been ransacked with 
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great diligence. intervals throughout the 
two volumes, the reader finds portraits, 
maps, and ledgers that lend vividness and 
authenticity the story. necessity, the 
military thread must predominate. Yet in- 
terspersed with great dexterity account 
socio-economic conditions the tide- 
water and frontier districts that Washington 
knew Descriptions the Virginia 
gentry, the laboring classes, plantation man- 
agement, land speculation, and the Indian 
tribes provide local color for the setting. 

Douglas Freeman proposes write 
four additional volumes before completes 
the series, course will far too de- 
tailed used the average student 
below the college university level, but 
can serve rich depository information 
for the teacher any grade. work this 
magnitude could not have been attempted 
unless the biographer had possessed deep 
affinity toward his subject. His scholarly ap- 
preciation the task brought out the 
final paragraph the introduction, where 
the author remarks: “Every phase this 
study has been delight—the man, the 
setting, the diversity Washington’s com- 
panions, the age which lived.” Fortu- 
nately, the reviewer can say less. 

LEONARD PRICE STAVISKY 

Long Island University 


GEOGRAPHY 


Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen. Uni- 
versity Oklahoma Press. 290 pp. 
$3.75. 

The Von Hagen expedition Ecuador, 
the Upper Amazon, and the Galapagos 
Islands (1934-36) was very noteworthy, 
and for his work Dr. Von Hagen was 
decorated the Republic Ecuador with 
Orden this expedition Von 
Hagen made the first complete studies 
the biology the Great Tortoise, the dis- 
tribution termites oceanic islands, and 


the ecology Galapagos plants. began 
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also systematic study for making the 
islands animal preserves order keep 
many species from becoming extinct. Dr. 
Von Hagen won considerable reading 
public with his two volumes these south- 
ern lands, Off with Their Heads (1937) 
and Ecuador the Unknown (1940). 

His latest volume, Ecuador and the 
Galapagos Islands, effect travelogue, 
made colorful and realistic the vivid and 
picturesque descriptions various levels 
culture. The whole shot through with 
interesting glimpse the historical back- 
ground Ecuador. Von Hagen describes 
the growth the cities, Quito and Cuenca, 
and the socio-economic changes which 
characterizes revolutionary nature 
and extent. For example, the isolation 
Quito was broken after the French expedi- 
tion 1745, and Cuenca was changed 
the introduction the Panama hat. Dr. 
Von Hagen admirably conveys the grandeur 
and natural beauties the Upper Amazon 
that knows well. gives attention 
the inhabitants that region; first, the 
head-hunting and head-shrinking Jivaro In- 
dians, the best known because their suc- 
cessful resistance the Spanish invaders. 
The Jivaros are still independent political 
control, live permanent settlements, till 
the soil (producing Indian corn, beans, 
yucca, and plantains), and have developed 
some rude manufactures. Another Indian 
tribe the incredible scarlet-dyed Colo- 
rados, who color their hair and bodies red 
with achiote seeds, and who are astonish- 
ingly advanced certain craft and art 
work, 

Among the most interesting are the 
chapters that deal with the Galapagos 
Islands, which were discovered early the 
16th century Spaniards, who gave them 
their present name. The English names 
the individual islands were probably given 
buccaneers, for whom the group formed 
exclusive rendezvous. The Galapagos 
were officially annexed 1832 Ecua- 
dor; and strangely enough Louisiana- 
born North American. One chapter de- 
voted Darwin, who first crystallized his 
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theory natural selection during the 
famous Beagle voyage. 

The composition the book and the 
fifteen-page bibliography bespeak the schol- 
arship the author and his wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature pertinent 
subject. discussions are intermingled 
with relatively brief quotations from original 
sources. word caution about several 
dates the bibliography necessary. Bron- 
son’s Paddlewings was published 1931, 
and Anderson’s Zigzagging the South Seas, 
1937. 

The criticism might made that there 
undue use scientific terminology, and 
that occasionally the most interest-compell- 
ing material becomes chore, heavy task 
for the lay 

The book will much promote better 
understanding Ecuador and its strategic 
possessions, the Galapagos. 

Epna 
The University Wyoming 


EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION AND THE 

William Yeager. Harper Brothers. 

482 pp. $3.75. 

Administration schools deals with set- 
ting the general objectives education 
and with using the most effective means 
and methods for the achievements these 
objections. These seem the functions 
administration all great enterprises in- 
volving the co-ordinated activities many 
people. These administrative functions can 
clearly seen the directing campaigns 
armies groups armies, and the 
operations great business and industrial 
organizations, 

dealing with the problem the rela- 
tion administration the pupil this book 
treats the above-mentioned functions. 
sets forth clearly what the objectives 
the school should from the administra- 
tor’s viewpoint, and suggests ways and 
means for achieving the various objectives 
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should understood and practiced those 
exercising administrative functions; de- 
fines, analyzes, and describes the important 
relationships the administrator and the 

The book organized eight parts and 
twenty-seven chapters, Most the chap- 
ters deal with problems that have been dis- 
cussed educational literature before 
connection with attendance, promotion, 
guidance, health, personality, social adjust- 
ments, work experience, occupational effi- 
ciency, and forth. However, the fact that 
these matters have been written about be- 
fore does not mean that they not now 
need studied and written about. the 
midst changing conditions they are sub- 
jects continuous concern, and should 
continuously receive such thought and study 
given them this book. 

indicated, the book well organized. 
written interesting and readable 
manner. based wide range study 
scholarly works. selected references 
for each chapter indicate that the most re- 
cent and authoritative works have been con- 
sulted and skillfully used. vast body 
up-to-date factual material presented 
each subject topic treated. addition 
these facts are interpreted with wisdom 
drawn from sound philosophy educa- 
tion for democratic society. 

The thoughtful reader will impressed 
the place marked out for the modern 
school important agent for helping 
solve the many grave problems our pres- 
ent-day complex, industrialized society. The 
careful reading this book will tend 
kindle the imagination and provide vision 
many unrealized possibilities, 
and the schools are shown have much 
larger function than that transmitting 
the social heritage contained subject- 
matter. 

understand the book and apply 
successfully the practices proposed implies 
foundation considerable depth and 
width professional education, Such should 
assumed the training modern 
administrators, The better grounded one 
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educational psychology, sociology, meas- 
urements, supervision, guidance, and the 
various fields administration the more 
meaningful and valuable this book will be. 
However, written with such clarity 
that not only administrators and teachers 
but lay readers will greatly extend their un- 
derstanding and appreciation the prob- 
lems life that face all young people 
school age. 
BENDER 

University Oklahoma 


AND SOCIAL 
Minor Gwynn. Mac- 
millan and Co., 1950. 743 pp. $5.00. 

his preface the author recognizes that 
“the majority the problems which con- 
front educators modern school still in- 
volve study the curriculum.” there- 
fore purposes 


“To show that personal experiencing 
the only way which real im- 
provement the curriculum can 
effected.” 


this volume, hopes, will the sug- 
gestions that will help the teacher get the 
necessary experiences for improvement. 


show beyond reasonable doubt 
“that educational growth and 
should evolutionary process.” 


“educational growth” the author this 
purpose refers changes educational 
theories and practices rather than growth 
educationally children. realize this 
purpose strives give comprehensive 
grasp the total school 


demonstrate that teaching meth- 
ods cannot divorced from the cur- 
riculum. 


Chief methods employed teaching that 
affect the usefulness the curriculum are 
presented. 

The author endeavors 
book show just how present day con- 
cepts the ideal and pragmatic curriculum 
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have been derived and put into practice. His 
first chapter gives overview the evolu- 
tion the curriculum from 1635 the 
motive mass education, 1920, the 
present. Other chapters concern themselves 
more detail with “movements” and 
“conflicting theories” with one full chapter 
devoted the problems concerned with 
child growth and development. 
fluences method, the text, the guidance 
and youth adjustment movement are also 
treated fully and detail. For realizing his 
purpose demonstrating that educational 
growth has been evolutionary, has given 
plenty space and care presenting well 
selected material. 

one part his book (near the center) 
the author takes couple sideroads from 
his main highway educational influences 
discuss separately the elementary curriculum 
chapters) and the secondary curriculum 
chapters). the reviewer this diversion 
remindful that text published must 
salable. Therefore assumed here 
book for both the elementary teacher and 
also book for the secondary teacher. 
truth, however, the organization follows 
the general purpose understanding move- 
ments and takes these two parts in- 
fluences particularly effective one the 
two levels and not the other. 

The entire book forward looking, en- 
couraging, tending demonstrate need 
for enthusiastic curricular study and, im- 
plication least, organized and planned 
develop within its careful students in- 
spiration improve their teaching. Its or- 
ganization text for college courses 
the basic backgrounds curriculum con- 
struction strong that good bibliogra- 
phies, problems for individual study and 
class discussion, illustrations practical ap- 
plication abstract theories and move- 
ments, and well selected body content 
are provided. 

For the casual reader, professional 
otherwise, the reviewer would not recom- 
mend this book light reading. The his- 
tory curriculum construction can 
places extremely interesting but this 
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book the interesting phases are not evi- 
dence. not book for undirected read- 
ing For the instructor cur- 
riculum background, for study groups will- 
ing pursue scholarly fashion depths 
suggested context, textbook guiding 
over field magnitude along every phase 
curriculum background, the hands 
person well-versed curriculum lore, this 
book outline and summary will prove 
quite useful. 

the prospective reader looking for 
detailed examples unique contributions 
some particular subject combination 
subjects will disappointed. For in- 
stance the core curriculum, the index, 
referred twelve different parts the 
book, and each descriptions, definitions, 
and many examples usage are given but 
case would even the most careful, 
previously uninformed, reader able after 
reading develop sample core project 
unit. Each reader would similar 
position that the blind boys one 
McGuffy’s readers trying describe the 
elephant. 

Since one the author’s purposes, stated 
the preface, demonstrate the part 
method one would expect more space given 
discussion method. One chapter, 
The Development the Unit Technique, 
might expected quite descriptive 
but here elsewhere, the general theme 
the author concerned most largely cit- 
ing examples and giving historical back- 
ground. For complete understanding 
the unit system one will have follow the 
subject further sources suggested. 

Summarizing, the reviewer finds this 
book text well organized, exhaustive 
background curriculum 
teachable, and well designed realize the 
purpose “evincing that educational 
growth and should evolutionary 
process.” book well designed for in- 
troduction curriculum construction and 
should, the hands dynamic instruc- 
tor, inspire experiencing, through indi- 
vidual effort, improvement the activities 
the its reading alone 
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such purpose will realized. text, 
the hands good instructor leader this 
book will continue its usefulness teachers 
long after their teacher training group 
study days are over. For light reading 
not recommended. 

STEMPLE 
West Virginia University 


Epucatinc Our Lynn 
White, Jr., Harper Brothers. 164 pp. 
$2.50. 

Here scholarly treatise the educa- 
tion women author, Dr. Lynn 
White, who deeply concerned with the 
problem both the president woman’s 
college (Mills) and the father three 
daughters. Dr. White feels that there are 
three fields knowledge grossly neglected 
our modern systems higher education. 
They are: “(1) the Orient, (2) the nine- 
tenths humanity which until recently 
were socially submerged and (3) women.” 
After entire chapter devoted review 
the importance the first two, con- 
live with women and learn like them, 
the masculine bias our education cheats 
men well women. But harder, 
much harder, women than men.” 
The “masculine bias” has resulted pat- 
terning the education women after that 
men. Men predominate teachers 
the faculties colleges, especially co-edu- 
cational institutions, which, Dr. White 
states, are not all. There has never 
been woman president co-educational 
college university and few women ever 
serve the boards trustees these in- 
stitutions. The women who teach facul- 
ties co-educational colleges and universi- 
ties rarely become full professors and almost 
never are they heads departments 
members the administrative staffs. Presi- 
dent White himself graduate lead- 
ing eastern college for men, but deplores 
the lack trained women the staffs 
men’s colleges and, states, “As result 
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these young men never sat the feet 
learned women whose mind was probing 
woman’s way into some basic problem.” 
The author reviews the earlier feminist 
movement and its failure bring women 
real legal, economic, and social equality 
which his opinion women should not 
really seek achieve. Instead advocates 
return the part women all the 
womanly virtues and feels that the edu- 
cation women should place emphasis 
making women truly proud being 
women. Our institutions higher learn- 
ing must take into account the differences 
between men and women and reverse their 
practices, for says Dr. White, “If are 
rear our daughters proud that they are 
women, must end our present peculiar 
habits educating them they were 
men.” primarily the task the wom- 
en’s colleges determine the type edu- 
cation especially appropriate for women. 
The social sciences, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy and sociology make direct appeal 
women and should have increasing place 
curricula especially adapted women. 
More courses the family, the applied arts, 
textiles, foods, house planning, interior deco- 
rating, the crafts and child training are 
needed. 

Much this book devoted the 
problem the employment women and 
the types education which best equip them 
for the jobs they may hold wives and 
mothers. The author shows that 1940 
only 2.5 per cent married women aged 
25-29 with children under ten years 
age and whose husbands earned least 
$3,000 were working. He, therefore, dis- 
misses the problem women who rear 
family and work career simultaneously. 

Looking world which global dis- 
aster threatening, Dr. White does not 
believe that our present day institutions 
higher learning are training students spiritu- 
ally meet catastrophe which may their 
lot. attempt avoid indoctrination 
religious training, have bent over 
backwards and have reached state “re- 
ligious illiteracy.” have given our stu- 
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dents deeply rooted faiths religious 
values which rely the whole course 
their lives changed and the artificial 
values they have come regard highly 
are taken away. 

Reading and reviewing this book has 
been most stimulating and valuable ex- 
perience! well written author 
with deep convictions. You may not agree 
with all his points view, but you will 
rarely find more thought-provoking treat- 
ment one our most pressing educa- 
tional problems. 

KATHERINE VICKERY 
Alabama College 


Dorothy Orr. The University 
North Carolina Press. 463 pp. $6.00. 


Dissatisfaction with existing state histories 
education led the National Society 
College Teachers Education more than 
two decades ago undertake the evalua- 
tion the histories then available and 
determine the basis for dissatisfaction with 
them, and stimulate the preparation and 
publication new and scholarly histories 
for those states that then had inadequate 
historical treatises. ‘The Committee was 
composed twenty-two professors edu- 
cational history, under the chairmanship 
Professor Stuart Noble, Tulane Uni- 
versity, and its report was published The 
High School Journal (the University 
North Carolina) October and November, 
1929. 

The report gave brief review the 
sporadic attempts before 1876 write state 
educational histories, noted the wave in- 
terest the subject stimulated the Cen- 
tennial Exposition Philadelphia 1876, 
and the work the United States Bureau 
Information between 1887 and 1903, un- 
der the chief editorship Professor Her- 
bert Adams Johns Hopkins, the his- 
tory education thirty-five states. The 
scientific method education even 
the writing history yet its in- 
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and when measured scholarly 
standards today many the volumes could 
not accounted notable, but some them 
had won some praise. After decade, the 
Bureau resumed responsibility preparing 
state educational histories and through the 
work Dr. Stephen Weeks some new 
works, generally considered superior 
some the earlier histories, appeared be- 
tween 1912 and 1917. addition these 
efforts, some state departments educa- 
tion published some accounts phases 
education various states, often prepared 
superintendents, state local, with the 
result that the “sense proportion some- 
times warped personal interest. ‘This class 
writings, therefore, fails attain the 
standards excellence fixed our Com- 
mittee.” 

These standards criteria included 
readability, literary style, organization 
material narrative expository form, ac- 
curacy, adequate use and evaluation 
sources, bibliographical references and notes, 
relative importance the topics treated, 
and conformity “to the present demands 
exact scholarship.” 

Measured most these standards 
Miss Orr’s book makes very good show- 
ing. She has made wide use original 
sources and tells the story well. She was 
brought the tradition education 
Georgia. Her grandfather known “the 
father the common school system” 
that state. Her father also engaged edu- 
cational work, and she has herself been 
connected with the public schools Atlanta 
for many years teacher, assistant 
principal, and later principal, and natu- 
rally has long been interested the history 
education that state. 

The book deals with the development 
educational theories and practices from the 
days Christopher Ortman, the earliest 
schoolmaster Georgia, who came 
Ebenezer 1734 teach English the 
Salzburgers. The narrative covers the early 
academies, the “old field schools,” manual- 
labor-experiments, the work churches 
the education both whites and Negroes, 
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and very excellent account the ele- 
mentary and secondary education the 
latter group. The story the movement 
towards common school system through 
the work teachers’ societies and other 
influences important chapter the his- 
tory education this country. The book 
also contains good accounts educational 
practices, including textbooks and teachers 
and the work private schools. The story 
the University Georgia (which began 
Franklin College), the first state uni- 
versity chartered the United States, 
and its expansion into the university system 
Georgia throws interesting light 
higher education that state. Brief but 
good accounts are also given the educa- 
tional work philanthropic foundations, 
including the Peabody Fund, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the General Education 
Board, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Anna 
Jeanes Foundation, and others. 
values also are the biographical sketches 
many people who were connected with 
educational work Georgia. The bibliogra- 
phy very extensive and includes many 
documentary among them nu- 
merous newspapers, the minutes and pro- 
ceedings educational organizations, and 
the catalogues higher educational institu- 
tions. The volume contains adequate 
index and useful tables and figures. 

Miss Orr has done good job 
difficult subject. Other similar studies, done 
from original sources, must prepared 
before adequate history education 
the United States can written. 

The University North Carolina 


LEARNING AND Forty- 
Ninth Yearbook, Part National So- 
ciety for the Study Education, pre- 
pared Yearbook Committee Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, 351 pp. $2.75. 
This yearbook, which concerned with 

the problems instruction the elemen- 

tary and the secondary schools, based 
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the concept that learning “change be- 
havior correlated with experience” and that 
the major factor the educational pro- 
gram today how guide, direct, and 
evaluate the learning boys and girls 
the various grade levels that they will 
attain socially approved behavior patterns. 

plan the yearbook includes four sec- 
tions. Section exposition the gen- 
eral nature learning, followed vivid 
treatment the motivational basis learn- 
ing. Section II, which has for its title “How 
Children Learn the School Environ- 
ment,” directs the reader’s thinking along 
line approach those phases and prob- 
lems learning which different any 
line previously presented. Such generalized 
products learning motor types ac- 
tivities, information, concepts, principles, in- 
terests, motives, attitudes, adjustment its 
every phase, aesthetic types behavior, and 
techniques problem solving are treated 
means principles and illustrations 
such manner show how pupils ac- 
quire the various types behavior patterns. 
Each type behavior described force- 
ful, explicit statements. Section III 
series chapter which make practical ap- 
plications the principles learning the 
improvement instruction different 
levels school work. Included Section 
are summaries many the major 
principles the preceding chapters and 
new view relative methods teaching 
the school. The chief point emphasis 
this section that the schoolroom learn- 
ing laboratory and not room for lesson- 
hearing. 

This yearbook should prove value 
every classroom teacher well the 
administrators and supervisors that 
selects its main point emphasis the 
child and child guidance. This book serves 
remake method that offers new con- 
ceptions the nature learning, new con- 
ceptions the child learner, new con- 
ceptions the role the teacher, new 
conceptions the role the social setting, 
and new emphasis clearer recognition 
individual differences. 
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This yearbook also accepts the view 
relative the future the relationship 
learning and psychology expressed the 
University Commission Harvard. 

Psychology should and eventually will, supply 
major part the scientific foundation for the 
slowly evolving art education. Dependable 
knowledge the aptitudes and capacities the 
pupil, and more important, his interests and en- 
thusiasms, are incomparably more important for 
effective education the individual from birth 


maturity than are the called “subjects” now 


taught” our schools from nursery uni- 
versity. Until apply what know the 
psychology learning the individual, 
shall evading the essential issue, whether the 
evasion via free elective system the mass 
exposure all students common the same 
curriculum. 


STRETCH 
Baylor University 


TEACHING Town AND 
Shepherd. Revised Edition. The 
Dryden Press. 650 pp. $3.50. 

Rural and small-town school sorely need 
good teachers. all schools, course; 
but rural communities the insights and 
skills the individual teacher probably de- 
termine more completely the sort educa- 
tion available children than the case 
where competent supervisory help gen- 
erally available, elaborate courses study 
provide written guidance, and professional 
organizations and teachers colleges are 
hand. What good teacher can 
small, comparatively isolated school has 
been shown various recent books, some 
them written diary style, and the 
accounts rural “community 

The present book intended basic 
text and handbook for teacher education 
pointed toward such schools. opens with 
five pages the educational philosophy 
the authors, followed long chapter 
general techniques teaching. The 
twenty-three remaining chapters are the 
teaching the various school subjects. Most 
these contain little general discussion. 
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The emphasis specifics, almost 
what used called devices. some in- 
stances definite suggestions are provided for 
the teacher class which includes pupils 
several grade Otherwise there 
little suggest that the book for teachers 
rural semi-rural schools. 

One can find many current ideas and 
terms this text. Notions such teacher- 
pupil planning, activity and experience units, 
meaningful practice, utilizing community 
resources, and group creative activities find 
recognition one place another. Much 
the detailed material school subjects 
valuable and pertinent. kind en- 
cyclopedia procedures, the book useful 
for reference and interesting page 
through. 

Nevertheless, the total effect disap- 
pointing. Practically all the detailed pro- 
cedures 
There little evidence that the authors are 
really concerned about child motives, the 
growth responsibility individuals, the 
transformation class from collection 
pupils into working group, the inter- 
action home, community, and school. 
The orientation logically organized 
subject curriculum; this respect the book 
looks backward rather than forward. 

The educational philosophy 
writers perhaps suggested the organi- 
zation the material, and the questions 
proposed the end each section the 
book. Almost everything this volume oc- 
curs numbered list. typical paragraph 
form topic sentence followed half 
dozen numbered statements. The questions 
addressed students are almost entirely 
memoriter character. Precise verbal an- 
swers for almost all them can located 
the text. Perhaps unintentionally, Ritter 
and Shepherd have produced book which 
lends itself verbalism teacher education 
and may tend perpetuate verbalism 
elementary school 

Gorpon 
University Cincinnati 
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George Stoddard. The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 101 pp. $1.50. 
Somewhat more than century ago there 

arose the United States movement 
build for women college like man’s,” 
which “teach them all that men are 
taught.” Falling like bomb patriarchal 
circles, the proposal aroused the gravest 
misgivings. Dire prophecies were made con- 
cerning the ruin mind and body, under 
the pressure serious studies, mathematics, 
Latin, Greek. None these things came 
pass. Instead, girls throve mentally and 
physically college life; and, the years 
passed, more and more them went 
college. The oldest and most prosperous 
professions—medicine and law—opened 
them grudgingly the latter half the 
nineteenth century, though Harvard Law 
School capitulated only yesterday. Even 
sacred theology could not totally exclude 
them. Today about 30% our college stu- 
dents are women. They are fairly catholic 
respect choice liberal, professional, 
pre-professional studies. 

Dr. Stoddard profoundly concerned 
over the fact that though 80% (p. 16) 
college women marry (alarmists once 
feared they wouldn’t), they prepare col- 
lege for almost everything but homemak- 
ing. the author sees it, “the time has 
come give much attention home- 
makers seeking good education college 
physicists, chemists, engineers. The 
latter, almost exclusively men, have done 
The women have not done well. 
They have been confused the red herring 
education identical education for 
men. College women are still fighting 
battle that has been When will 
they move the next battleground?” (Pp. 
f.) That President Stoddard has named 
fourteen-member committee the Uni- 
more vital educational program for women 
fair indication his conviction that 
something needs done. 

Shunning history, Dr. Stoddard gets off 


fast start, quoting Rousseau’s argu- 
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ment, that women should not have the same 
education men, that the search for prin- 
ciples, laws, general ideas, does not lie the 
domain women. That 
proved they can succeed college and 
most positions once held only men, and 
that individual differences are more im- 
portant than anything related the sex 
whole, the author recognizes, but still 
questions whether there sex difference 
abstracting men turning cate- 
gories and theoretical systems, and women 
matters concrete, personal, particular. 
“The man thinks the good the ab- 
tract; the woman thinks the good person 
the good deed but these, course, 
are postulates, not evidence. This age- 
old question! Plato thought women could 
philosophers, could men; in. 
century America, when girls had shown 
themselves less brilliant college work 
than boys, some faculty folk began say 
they might well such routine study 
matters already known, but they could 
not become original investigators. Respect- 
ing these postulates, educational history and 
comparative education suggest certain ques- 
tions: How many topnotch generalizers have 
appeared Christian theology 2,000 
years? Had women free access the edu- 
cational institutions which such subtleties 
were developed? took 2,000 years 
produce Augustine, Aquinas, 
Luther, and Calvin, should one conclude, 
because two three generations frag- 
mentary opportunities for theological study 
have produced great women theologians, 
that women lack the “abstracting ability” 
necessary for such work? Did not Paul tell 
them remain quiet churches and ask 
their husbands home? When, least, 
women broke into few theological semi- 
naries, had not theology, once queen the 
sciences, already suffered eclipse? 

What men women successfully 
society depends upon social demand and 
approval well upon native talents and 
individual interest. The jump engineer- 
ing enrollments the University Illinois 
(one women 1941; eighteen 1944) 
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significant. Men, during the war, forsook 
liberal arts for practical, “useful-to-the- 
war-effort” studies such numbers 
cause alarm college campuses. scientist 
expressed fear (probably felt many), 
1943, that much emphasis practical 
application might injure basic, theoretical 
study this country. Consider another phe- 
nomenon: Russian scientists, under the old 
regime, were greatly devoted theory; 
there was little demand for technological 
application. Soviet society laid great stress 
practice. American engineers were much 
preferred the Soviet government (late 
early because their great 
readiness technical applications sci- 
ence; some them were inclined 
contemptuous their Russian 
who were addicted theorizing. 
the pattern has shifted decidedly em- 
phasis technology. Women, too, for- 
merly not demand Russian engineer- 
ing, are now. Similar marked changes 
have occurred other professions, notably 
medicine. that field, women made 
67% the student body 1941. 

much suggest the powerful bear- 
ing social demand and approval edu- 
cational patterns, whether for men for 
women. Dr. Stoddard touches this matter 
but slightly. hoped that the 
nois Committee, which has wisely ap- 
pointed, will proceed make profound 
investigation women’s education, not 
just from academic point view, but 
from the standpoint its relation eco- 
nomic, social and political demands the 
modern world. for the postulates re- 
garding women’s lack ability abstrac- 
tion, and their preference for particulars, 
one surmises that the final answers may 
properly expected only after extended 
period time. Disagreeing with Dr. Stod- 
dard’s contention that the battle for equal- 
ity has been won, some women would 
argue that, though they have shown the 
ability, and may even have exceptional 
aptitude for profession (e.g. law, 
Dorothy Kenyon states) the battle 
not even half won. The bottleneck 
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the law office. seems scarcely sound 
conclude anything regarding performance 
abstract concrete studies until society 
provides not only the scholastic opportunity 
for discovering and developing abilities but 
the free social field for their exercise well. 
Woopy 
The University Pennsylvania 


Reeder. The Macmillan Company. 157 
pp. $1.40. 

This 1950 revision workbook 
first copyrighted 1943. parallels very 
closely the textbook the same author 
entitled First Course Education. 
fact the exercises and outline follow this 
book closely and dependently that 
practically useless with any other text- 
book the field. Suggestions are made 
“required” and “optional readings,” but 
this reviewer found only two other refer- 
ences noted specifically footnotes. The 
exercises were dependent upon the “selected 
references” the end the textbook. 
addition questions for study and class 
discussion there total 229 test items 
the multiple-choice type, and 273 the 
true-false type. These tests vary length 
from four nineteen items each. 

From the standpoint the student 
working out the exercises one wonders why 
the “characteristics good questions” was 
not given more careful attention. Too 
much depended upon such terms “ex- 
“discuss,” and “why why not”? 
These are not definitive enough help 
the student who really needs help read- 
ing the textbook. Also one could question 
such items this true-false statement, 
pedagogical waste the schools smaller 
than the financial waste.” What the 
basis for comparing contrasting these 
factors? again there are those the 
type: “Do you believe These are 
really yes-no type unless followed an- 
other question. Why weren’t they rephrased 
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one good question the first place? The 
art questioning closely connected 
with the art carrying class discus- 
sion that unfortunate the exercises 
not set consistently high quality pattern 
questioning. 

not the purpose this reviewer 
review the content the exercises, the 
outline, for they follow very closely the 
textbook which they are dependent. For 
large classes expedient resort 
devices that often become more than 
mere busy-work, and where the students 
can fill out such limited exercises with the 
feeling that they have mastered course 
which should have for its central purpose 
“the orientation and guidance students 
into (or out of) education,” one may well 
wonder its educational value. 

Harry 
San Jose State College 


PRINCIPLES AND GUID- 
rell, and Weitzel. The Ronald 


Press. 1950. 577 pp. $4.25. 

This revision the book published 
under the same title these three authors 
1941. They have, however, reorganized 
more than they have revised. 

All but the first the four parts have 
been renamed. Part was “Personnel,” 
now “The Group Approach Guid- 
ance”; Part III was “Plans,” “In- 
dividual Guidance and Counseling”; Part 
was “Procedures,” “Evaluation.” 
Several chapters have been shifted from 
one part another, All but seven the 
seventeen have new titles. Two have been 
significantly revised, others have been 
entirely replaced: Role the Special- 
ist Guidance” “Guiding Student 
Planning,” “The Growing Challenge 
Guidance” “Evaluation Guidance.” 
The chapter formerly entitled “Sources 
Information about Students” completely 
rewritten and greatly improved under the 
new title, “The Testing Program.” The 
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older chapter representative guidance 
practices was based survey schools, 
completed 1941; its successor, data 
derived from similar survey completed 
1948. Oddly enough, however, the sum- 
maries the two chapters are identical, 
word for word. This also largely true 
nearly all the other sixteen chapter sum- 
maries. 

With few exceptions the questions and 
problems the ends chapters are 
identical with those the original edition. 
Most the chapter bibliographies have, 
however, been well revised 1948. 
Several newer illustrative forms, blanks and 
questionnaires have been added while the 
three appendixes have been eliminated. The 
five Tables the first edition have been 
increased sixteen the second. 

The revised edition distinctly right 
center, more some respects than the 
earlier The authors seem 
especially careful avoid being accused 
making impractical suggestions tak- 
ing positions not fully accepted the 
schools today. The older emphasis upon 
vocational guidance the major student 
personnel function, elimination the chap- 
ter the role the guidance specialist, 
the stress adults telling students what 
they need know (p. 199), the distrust 
student self-government (p. 198), the 
illustrative counseling cases many which 
seem endorse advice-giving techniques 
(pp. 356-62), the failure bring out the 
importance student initiative, participa- 
tion and spontaneous planning contrast 
with the older 
room practices, the confinement cur- 
riculum—even core curriculum—planning 
largely adults (pp. 70-71) with par- 
ticipation students are all indica- 
tions the conservative inclinations the 

They touch certain controversial issues 
all too lightly. Nondirective counseling 
comes for brief notice but the philo- 
sophical and psychological assumptions 
which based are not made apparent. 
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section six chapters entitled “The 
Group Approach Guidance” but actual 
presentation group dynamics, teacher- 
pupil planning, the newer experience pro- 
grams and projects planned, carried out 
and evaluated cooperatively pupils and 
teachers are ignored given only cursory 
treatment. The understanding students 
through observing their participation in- 
formal kinds learning activities such 
student panels, forums, debates, dramatiza- 
tions, and the consequent enrichment the 
teacher counselor are probably glimpsed 
but not clearly delineated. 

The new chapters testing and evalua- 
tion are both excellent. The added tables 
and illustrations, the revised bibliography 
and the late study current guidance 
practices are ample reason for republishing 
this book. addition these contribu- 
tions the authors have made courageous 
attempt state the principles guidance. 
The comprehensive treatment guidance 
techniques and procedures makes the book 
one great practical importance teach- 
ers, students guidance and educational 
officers. 

Central Michigan College Education 


Cross and Elizabeth Carney. 
Revised edition. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 550 pp. $4.00. 

First among the appendices the Cross 
and Carney Teaching English High 
Schools one choosing textbook. 
First issued 1939, the book has long 
been regarded teachers down-to- 
earth statement the objectives the 
study English and analysis pro- 
cedures designed achieve these objec- 
tives, 

Listed second the suggested criteria 
for textbook selection this: “Will the 
material fresh, vital, and lasting for 
several Obviously, the co-authors 
fee] that what appeared the 1939 edi- 
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tion still meets this standard. One word 
changed page 12, one page 21. Not 
until Chapter there any evidence 
serious revision. 

Particularly commendable the omis- 
sion elaborate descriptions mechanical 
gadgets the diagnosis reading disabili- 
ties. common-sense discussion 
the teacher’s approach the problem 
the movies and the comics, and reason- 
able defense the high school anthology. 
Bibliographies have been brought 
date and thought-provoking topics for dis- 
cussion have been added the early chap- 
ters. 

After decade, Teaching English 
High Schools still excellent book. 

State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


TEACHING 
Mills, Harl Douglas. Ronald Press 
Co., 1950. 520 pp. $4.50. 

From the start, this book teaching 
the elementary school impresses one 
being practical, usable, and understandable. 
approaches the problem from three stand- 
points—the teacher, the elementary child, 
and the materials and techniques teach- 
ing and learning. 

opens with chapter the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities teaching. Atten- 
tion called the importance teach- 
ing profession and the opportunities 
for service offered the teacher. the 
closing chapters, the teacher given prac- 
tical advice such problems how 
secure position, how grow the pro- 
fession, and how provide for financial 
security. The final chapter discusses the 
teacher person, including effectiveness 
her work, good mental health, and her 
place the community. 

The elementary child considered 
relation his total growth. The authors 
discuss the child’s nature and needs, his 
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physical and mental health, and his per- 
sonal and social adjustment the home, 
school and community. They point out 
how changes society have affected the 
life the elementary child and, turn, 
have affected the instruction offered 
the school. 

great part the book concerns itself 
with the planned school experiences which 
best provide for the all-round develop- 
ment the child. There are chapters 
how learning takes place, guiding learning, 
materials and outcomes learning. There 
are some excellent chapters the practical 
problems socialized discussions, the place 
drill and review, how ask good ques- 
tions, and the best use instructional aids. 
The beginning teacher can secure help 
making her daily schedule, and getting 
ready for her first teaching experiences. 
The in-service teacher can find discus- 
sions such universal problems evaluat- 
ing growth, reporting parents, utilizing 
community resources, and adjusting the 
teaching individual needs. The student 
teacher can become familiar with the best 
practices elementary teaching. 

Teaching the Elementary School 
would value anyone working 
the elementary field help him improve 
his work, and those who are preparing 
for teaching gain clear, comprehensive 
view the whole elementary field. 

University Oklahoma 


TEACHING THE CHILD Guy 
Bond and Eva Bond Wagner. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1950. 467 
pp. 

Educators the field elementary edu- 
cation are familiar with the 1943 edition 
Teaching the Child Read Guy 
Bond and Eva Bond. analysis the 
1950 revision this book indicates that 
the authors have made significant additions, 
amplifications, deletions, 
tions, 
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the words the authors, the present 
volume designed give primary em- 
phasis “the needs the individual child 
terms his developmental growth 
reading ability.” Accordingly little em- 
phasis given the grade-level concept 
and importance attached the concept 
gradual development reading matur- 
ity and adjustment the reading program 
individual pupils. The volume not de- 
signed discuss remedial treatment for 
extreme disability cases reading, how- 
ever, the authors stress the importance 
immediate re-education the classroom 
for pupils who acquire faulty learnings. 

the revised edition, the first one, 
Arthur Gates has written the foreword. 
Tersely the volume may summarized 
his words: “This book easy reading. The 
technicalities research, testing, and diag- 
nosis are either omitted rendered into 
intelligible prose. definite. The authors 
outline their recommendations the con- 
crete terms classroom procedures. 
The program comprehensive.” 

The contents the eighteen chapters 
the book are divided into five parts 
follows: Part ““The Teacher Considers 
the Reading Problem;” Part II, “The 
Child Gets Ready Read;” Part III, 
“The Child Begins Read;” Part IV, 
“The Child Becomes Independent, Ex- 
tensive Reader;” Part “The Child’s 
Progress Studied.” appendix provides 
pertinent data about reading tests. 
page index makes possible locate in- 
formation. Chapter one denotes four phases 
balanced, developmental reading pro- 
gram, viz. the basal program, the experi- 
ence-unit program, the personal and recrea- 
tional program, and the re-educative 
corrective program. 

Noticeable changes the revised edi- 
tion are found. The chapters are intro- 
duced study questions and closed 
summaries. Fewer and more recent sup- 
plementary reading references are included 
the close each chapter. Chapters 
XIV, and XVIII are entirely new. In- 
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termittently the context reference 
made recent research and recently pub- 
lished books. Particularly the primary 
grades, the authors emphasize wide read- 
ing and the selection topical units 
outgrowth reading the basal 
Picture interpretation and orientation 
the printed page are added the excellent 
section reading readiness. Emphasis 
also found readiness for reading all 
stages. The terms “experience unit” and 
reading for “personal development” are 
prevalent. The difference difficulty and 
yet the similarity the nature mean- 
ingful reading the primary and upper 
grades are stressed and 
through providing excerpts from second- 
grade materials juxtaposition fifth- 
grade materials the various subjects 
Chapter XII. The detailed description 
eye-movements and gadgets designed for 
improving them omitted the new edi- 
tion and the conclusion the National 
quoted page 47. Word-analysis and 
phonetic-analysis techniques are adequately 
discussed, are cautioned avoid 
overemphasis finding words” 
“big words.” The authors advise introduc- 
ing phonetic analysis after the child has 
developed sizeable sight The 
importance directing pupils study 
briefly discussed Chapter XIV. the 
following chapter found detailed pres- 
entation the teacher’s responsibilities 
directing pupils acquire comprehension 
abilities. 

Teaching the Child Read can used 
profitably in-service pre-service teach- 
ers. The policy introducing and discuss- 
ing essential aspects the reading program 
through specific examples, 
cidents, case descriptions, and cogent ex- 
pository style assures simplicity and clarity 
the reader throughout the volume. 

Mary WILson 
Lincoln Parish Public Schools 


Ruston, Louisiana 
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Eye Claudel, Paul. Tr. 
from French Elsie Pell. Philosophical 
Library. 228 pp.; pl. $5.00. 

heterogeneous collection essays 
art, including few music, the 
former French ambassador Washington. 
Most the short essays are Danish, 
Spanish, French painting. There are 
few others such subjects stained glass 
windows, the cathedral Strasbourg, 
museum comparative anatomy, Arthur 
Honegger, precious stones, and the palace 
the League Nations Geneva. 

new knowledge fact and new 
wisdom interpretation are provided 
Claudel’s remarks these varied sub- 
jects. The prose clumsy, least 
translation. verbose, often meaning- 
less, and sometimes sentimental. The most 
pertinent remark one could make about the 
book that negligible. Presumably one 
would read primarily because happens 
interested the author. 

State University Iowa 


American Council Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 924 pp. $12.00. 

One can scarcely conceive more 
valuable volume than this publication 
1950, issued the First Edition. For the 
first time there have been collected ample 
and adequate data with reference the 
institutions higher education other 
countries than our own. Earlier volumes 
gave details about higher education the 
United States, one book colleges and 
universities, the other junior colleges. 

Registrars and entrance officers well 
other advisers will find this veritable 
compendium information exceeding 
value when there are many exchanges 
between students and faculty members 
the United States and those abroad. In- 
cluded are more than 2,000 institutions 
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seventy countries, About each given the 
location, administration, calendar, admis- 
sion requirements, housing, language 
instruction, organization and staff, enroll- 
ment, degrees and diplomas, degrees con- 
ferred, grading system, student aid, foreign 
students, foreign faculty members, library, 
laboratories, buildings and grounds, recent 
developments, finances and chief adminis- 
trative officers. 

the student comparative education 
the volume gold mine. Preliminary 
description individual institutions 
each country there brief textual in- 
troduction giving information about the 
entire educational system from pre-school 
and primary school the university and 
adult education. There special attention 
the secondary school, there should be, 
evaluating requirements the colleges 
and universities, with regard admissions. 
each national introduction 
found brief treatment general educa- 
tional conditions, statistics literacy, ele- 
mentary and secondary school attendance, 
the educational ladder, the principal types 
secondary education, preview the 
higher educational picture and the names 
agencies and persons possession in- 
formation about higher education the 
country. These summaries vary length 
and exhaustiveness, but all are useful. Fol- 
lowing each there bibliography, there 
being total more than one thousand 
bibliographical entries the volume, 
which per cent are the English lan- 
guage. The references cited, the main, 
are those published since 1945. The bibliog- 
raphy, along with the volume’s outline, 
furnishes ample supply informational 
materials for each country. 

supplement the exhibit in- 
stitutions there are preliminary chapters 
which the contents the book. 
Especially valuable are sections “Higher 
Education the World Today,” “Uni- 
versities World-Wide Cultural Coopera- 
“Some International Professional 
Organizations: Education for the Profes- 
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sions,” “International Exchange Stu- 
dents and Teachers,” and “Higher Edu- 
cation Viewed Regionally.” 

There are number tables, and 
figure which shows the character the 
educational ladder the U.S.S.R. 

The study was made under grant 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Eight important students international 
and comparative education are contributors 
and there were several dozen consultants. 
The result has been useful and original 
contribution. Though will find its prime 
usefulness offices guidance officials, 
entrance officers, registrars, and other 
cials the college and university, will 
also serve well those who teach courses 
history education, world school systems, 
and those who desire book reference 
its field. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE ADJUSTMENT THE Che- 
vigny, Hector and Braverman, Sydell. 
Yale University Press, 1950. 320 pp. 
$4.00. 

blind person and clinical psychologist 
collaborate destroy some the old 
fables about the emotional life the blind. 
Chevigny and Braverman 
knowledge concerning the manner 
physical and mental functioning the 
blind, well as, telling precisely that 
which the blind must adjust our society. 

Their modus operandi was collect 
data major social, physical 
chological problems the blind and con- 
sult about these problems with psychiatrists, 
psychologists and other authorities working 
with the blind. 

The book contains extensive history 
the treatment the blind from early 
European days until the present time. 

The book should serve two purposes: 
(1) enlighten the general public the 
problems adjustment the blind, and 
(2) guide the rehabilitation counselor 
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working with the adventitiously blind. 

Maurice Fouracre 
New York State College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
pp. $3.50. 

The critical reader will well ex- 
amine the preface this volume for 
there that the purposes and the limitations 
the book are stated. preliminary view 
the author’s intentions will forestall 
many questions and provide answers 

“This volume intended primarily for 
students who plan enter professions 
which psychological tests are administered 
and the results 
designed for the use clinical psychologists, 
school psychologists—guidance counselors, 
teachers, psychiatrists, pediatricians, social 
workers, and personnel workers.” The 
limitations and omissions are not ex- 
plicitly stated. 

The sixteen chapters following compre- 
hend statement principles involved 
psychological testing, definitions essential 
concepts involved, some history the ori- 
gin testing, description extensive 
list tests, and evaluation each sub- 
ject 

Chapter two deals briefly with statistics 
without going into the intricacies the 
mathematics this field. Sampling, popu- 
lations, distributions, and graphic represen- 
tation scores are dealt with briefly, but 
the methods calculating correlation co- 
efficients are not explained. fact, 
stated that clinicians and 
ogists unless “they are carrying re- 
search program their own” not need 
“know the derivation formulas and 
the details methods computing statisti- 
cal measures.” The approach the use 
tests thoroughly practical one. 

Considerable attention given the 
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definitions intelligence, tracing the modi- 
fications from Binet’s early work 1908 
Terman’s work 1937. Extensions 
downward Gesell Yale and Bayley 
the University California are given 
more than average notice. recent addi- 
tion the work intelligence testing 
given extended attention the description 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale. Special features this scale are the 
performance items, the extension adult 
years, and the provision for deterioration 
quotient. Emphasis given the necessity 
providing semi-performance, perform- 
ance, and non-verbal tests. 

Aptitude tests are given unusual em- 
phasis aptitude being clearly distinguished 
from skill. Beginning with sensory and 
motor capacities the author presents long 
list tests dealing with academic subjects, 
professions, and general Only 
when limited and precise performance 
dealt with are the predictive values high 
though even the low correlations are use- 
ful conjunction with other criteria. 

The book comprehensive. covers 
great deal ground, practical, de- 
signed useful many workers not 
date introducing the latest material this 
field. 

Iowa State Teachers College 


SCIENCE 


Williams Bridgman. 
brary, Inc., 1950. 392 pp. $5.00. 

This volume collection twenty- 
two non-technical papers subjects rang- 
ing from basic science the relation 
man his world. None these essays was 
written before 1929 and three them 
appear print for the first time. 

For the scientist who not familiar with 
Bridgman and his ideas this book should 
required reading. The non-scientist will 
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profit almost much because the variety 
subject matter and the fact that much 
the book just good reading. addi- 
tion the fore part summarizes much what 
called the operational method science 
whereby preconceptions have been discarded 
favor direct honest interpretation. 

Professor Bridgman has always been 
original thinker. addition, not alone 
content with his work the laboratory 
(he was Nobel prize winner physics 
1946) has reflected with penetration 
and insight the foundations science 
and upon the scientist’s place our world. 
But this should not understood carry- 
ing the backward look elder scientist. 
Bridgman’s concern with the world 
today and the world tomorrow. 
argues for the great need rational de- 
scription and analysis the social sciences 
and decries the sentimental tendencies 
democracy which lead the 
tion mediocrity the expense in- 
tellectual achievement. The reading his 
1939 exclude citizens any totalitarian 
state from his laboratory. (Those who 
argued quite recently that should give 
our scientific secrets all comers, please 
take note! 

Bridgman’s writings first attracted gen- 
eral attention 1926 with the publica- 
tion “The Logic Modern Physics.” 
this volume set forth for the first time 
clear statement the way science had 
intellectually its theories 
relativity and quanta and how the same 
operational methods must applied all 
scientific analysis. The expanding trend 
Bridgman’s thought, include the social 
world, was emphasized 1938 the 
publication his book the “Intelligent In- 
dividual and Society.” The present volume 
covers the same range viewpoint. 
Though the social aspects the operational 
method not apparent, Bridgman feels 
that its influence essential. 

Bridgman’s writings are provocative 
thought and sometimes disputation. This 
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due part the forthrightness and 
honesty his attack fortified difficulty 
and also some lack adherence con- 
ventional formulations when physicist 
looks over the back fence into some other 
field such that philosophy. con- 
sequence here and there find defenses 
against the critics. And has during this 
period made revisions viewpoint such 
the extension the term operation in- 
clude mental operations with the attendant 
breakdown some the previous sharp 
distinctions. But himself also conscious 
our common inherited concepts turn out 
predominantly verbal the narrow 
bad sense,” and mentions the “crying 
disgrace that after twenty-five hundred 
years philosophy the philosophers cannot 
agree their description what that 
they disagree But more important 
the inability the social scientists even 
accurately describe the phenomena with 
which they deal, 

The twenty-two chapters are divided 
into six groups. After the first four dealing 
with the basic principles the operational 
method and the basic relations science 
freedom and the individual, there are six 
chapters scientific problems general 
and basic significance dealing with such 
matters cause and effect, the time scale, 
and the nature and limitations cosmo- 
logical theories. The third group (six chap- 
ters) science and society and the 
fourth group situations resulting from 
the emergency divided world and the 
trend democratic government. The 
final two chapters are prophetic the 
place intelligence the world to- 
morrow. there are notes pessimism 
vigorous and realistic pessimism far 
removed from the sentimental idealism the 
defects which the author apparently 
more conscious than some high places. 

Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


worski, Harper 114 pp. 
$1.50. 

This little volume, the seventh 
series “Problems Race and Culture 
used primarily with high school students, 
Not textbook the usual sense, pro- 
vides rather the which the class- 
room teacher may use point orienta- 
tion for extending investigation and 
The author evidently believes that social 
studies instruction should concerned with 
the social problems the students they 
arise everyday living and that factual 
data are most meaningful when introduced 
they contribute the understanding and 
solution such problems. Becoming 
ican well illustrates the application this 
point view specific social problem, 
that the difficulties adjustment met 
immigrants and their children they en- 
deavor re-order their lives new and 
different 

the first three parts, the problem 
identified, briefly and directly, through 
anecdotes which typical 
adolescent-parent problems that both high 
school students and adults will recognize 
their significance, These few pages estab- 
lish personal quality both style and 
ideas which continues throughout the book. 

The second part presents the pattern 
immigration the New World basically 
human story. treats the immigrant 
person, from the types experiences 
which first might have aroused his think- 
ing about America, through the exciting 
events and emotional struggle leaving 
the homeland, the arrival the New 
World with the immediate problems 
meeting new conditions often under disil- 
lusioning circumstances, Appropriate use 
and references the autobiographies and 
other writings those who have “become 
American” serve document the ideas 
being developed and provide the rather 
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specific suggestions for further reading 
which are helpful when area new 
the student. Sufficient historical material 
included this part give background 
for understanding the chapters which fol- 
low. 

The problems which have grown out 
the migrations the New World and 
some the efforts which are being made 
resolve them comprise the concluding 
section. Here, without losing the personal 
application which characterizes the book, 
more attention given the general, 
ideational aspects making the United 
States “one nation, indivisible.” Particularly, 
the meaning stressed and 
with the concept cultural pluralism. 

Commendation merited for 
ordered development ideas, for view 
the problem which shows the basic need 
one mutual understanding both 
the immigrant and the native-born Amer- 
ican, for presentation which personal 
without being sentimental, for observing 
scholarly standards without becoming nar- 
rowly academic. Used alone, single 
source, this volume would stimulate rather 
than satisfy; but includes such guidance 
needed for students and teacher 
pursue their studies thoroughly time 
and inclination may direct and ways 
which have meaningful relation daily 
living. the kind treatment social 
problems which needed the social 
studies are function vital force 
the lives secondary school students. 

STRATEMEYER 
Womans College the 
University North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION RELIGION 
AND Freeman Butts. 
The Beacon Press, Boston, Mass, 230 
pp. $3.00. 

There are many who argue that the 
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cance the education teacher and 
still less significance for those not engaged 
the teaching profession. Some are will- 
ing “feed in” the history education 
prospective teacher learns about chil- 
dren, methods teaching, and “tricks 
the trade.” Lost the maze the im- 
mediate, some would say “the rat race,” 
they have sense the value the his- 
torical perspective since they have lost, 
they ever had, their historical perspective. 

Professor Butts’ latest book should 
definite and clear answer all such, for 
mine present policy wisely without back- 
ground history. 

The problem the “proper relationship 
between church and state” being debated 
widely. Congress and the United States 
Supreme Court find the issue squarely be- 
fore them. The newspapers debate the is- 
sues involved, and the “man the street” 
has ready Just year ago Pro- 
fessor O’Neill stated his position re- 
garding the issue Religion and Education 
Under the Pamphlets, tracts, 
books, editorials, magazine and journal 
articles, and host other writings have 
deluged the public. 

Now Professor Butts calls attention 
the fact that the issue cannot debated 
intelligently without clear comprehension 
the historical pattern which first 
came into being. book,” says, 
not another manifesto nor another pro- 
posal for action. designed provide 
the historical perspective upon which 
base sound public policy.” concludes his 
discussion with this reminder, ““The Amer- 
ican people are now being required de- 
cide once again whether not this his- 
toric principle separation church and 
state indispensable element deciding 
questions public policy especially they 
apply education. Wise judgment con- 
cerning public policy, now the past, 
should rest upon sound historical interpreta- 
tion the origin and meaning our 
traditions for us. the making wise 
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decisions the critical issues church 
and state American education, this brief 
study our history has been dedicated.” 

carefully tracing the history the 
relationship between church and state and 
education America, Professor Butts finds 
that there has been steady movement 
from established church, through “mul- 
tiple establishment,” disestablishment. 
interprets the First Amendment the Con- 
stitution the light the times which 
was adopted and the developments the 
America that day, and concludes that 
means “separation church and state.” 
finds Jefferson and Madison consistently 
working for separation. And finds most 
the history the issue revealing move- 
ment toward more complete separation. 

There will those who will not agree 
with Professor Butts’ interpretation his- 
tory. What him seems in- 
terpretation will not appear obvious 
others. Further, there will those who 
accept his historical interpretation but hold 
that history should not influence present 
policy. both has answer. 
urges the first study the documents 
the light his frame reference and 
show wherein the weaknesses lie. takes 
definite issue with the second: “This book 
written the assumption that the his- 
torical argument does make difference 
our present decisions.” 

Professor Butts has done good job 
presenting the history this issue. The 
book clearly written and carefully docu- 
mented. real contribution the 
problem and should considered every- 
one interested reaching fair and equi- 
table solution. Further, strengthens the 
hand those who believe that the 
history education one the very im- 
portant areas teacher education especially 
since the teacher the modern school 
constantly position determine edu- 
cational policy. 

Frost, Jr. 


Brooklyn College 
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UNESCO: Press, Com- 
mission Technical Needs, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Paris, 1949. 296 pp. 


1947 the Secretariat the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization undertook formal survey 
communications facilities twelve war- 
devastated countries determine the losses 
suffered those countries equipment 
and qualified personnel. This survey 
was made accordance with resolution 
adopted the first session Unesco 
General Conference December, 1946. 
The book identified above contains the con- 
clusions and recommendations the Com- 
mission Technical Needs the Press, 
Film and Radio the third session and the 
third series reports the situation 
the press and agencies and the film and 
radio industries selected number 
countries. —The Commission presents sev- 
eral very pertinent suggestions rec- 
ommended action that should under- 
taken Unesco order encourage 
the reconstruction communications facili- 
ties devastated countries. date forty- 
three countries have been surveyed Eu- 
rope, Africa, Middle East and Latin Amer- 
ica, 

The questionnaire used 
workers includes the following titles, des- 
ignating the basic areas mass media 
which contribute the free flow public 
information: (1) General Questionnaire 
data about legislation related these media, 
professional training requirements, Govern- 
ment services and controls provided, and 
communications systems. (2) News 
Agencies (3) the Radio (4) the Press (5) 
Gramaphones and records. (6) Films. 
This questionnaire was designed serve 
three principal purposes: (1) discover 
technical needs: (2) collect and 
analyze obstacles the free movement 
between nations educational, scientific 
and cultural material and promote activi- 
ties for collection and dissemination in- 
formation regarding this material: (3) 
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collect information value other depart- 
ments Unesco. 

The publication presents summary 
the various reports made available the 
field workers and the recommendations 
each commission. The style writing in- 
cludes both factual content and subjective 
statements which are expected view 
the general purposes Unesco. The 
writer this review strongly recommends 
that the prospective reader give careful 
consideration the detailed reports pre- 
pared for the Commission Experts 
the Secretariat Unesco, pages 65- 
262. This section the publication 
small type, but the content unusually 
interesting and profitable for obtaining gen- 
eral knowledge the status mass com- 
munication media foreign countries. The 
statistical data Radio services ter- 
ritories surveyed tabulated page 262 
and extremely interesting for comparative 
studies. 

The writer holds the opinion that the 
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information provided this publication in- 
dicates that very significant step has been 
taken the attempt analyze the demo- 
cratic needs the people various foreign 
countries. This point view based upon 
the fact that there must continuous 
free flow information the peoples 
every nation about the peoples other na- 
tions the ultimate objectives peace are 
realized through the concerted efforts 
Unesco. strongly recommended that 
the Commission continue supply the 
peoples the democracies with the type 
information which has been made 
available this publication. Even though 
the material somewhat difficult follow 
certain sections, has, nevertheless, 
good organization and very usable content 
understanding the possibilities aiding 
the democratic peoples the world 
achieve the worthy objectives Unesco. 


University Oklahoma 


THE RUNE HOSPITALITY 


saw stranger yestreen; 


put food the eating place, 


Drink the drinking-place, 


Music the listening place; 


And, the sacred name the 


blessed himself and house, 


cattle and dear ones. 
And the lark said her song, 
Often, often, often, 


Goes the Christ the stranger’s guise; 
Often, often, often, 
Goes the Christ the stranger’s guise. 
—Old Gaelic Rune recovered Kenneth McCleod 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Character Assassination recent pub- 
lication which deals with important 
shows how such social phe- 
nomena 
activities and the drive against trade unions 
thrive our democracy. attack made 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
the House Representatives. Politics 
and Education are here seen corroded. 
chapter recounts some the author’s 
own experiences. There much the 
book which merits consideration. How- 
ever, objective perusal indicates 
that plea advocate rather than 
scientific sudy the facts underlying 
government. one-sided, committing 
many the errors deprecates, but gives 
important side the subject. The 
volume 241 pages published the 
Philosophical Library and its list price 
$3.00. 

The Iron Harvest volume de- 
lightful poems Geoffrey Johnson, one 
our contributors. the ninth volume 
written the author, whose general sub- 
jects are nature and man. There are forty 
poems. published Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd. Great Russel Street, 
London. The price six shillings. 

Parents Responsibility Character De- 
velopment new volume published 
the Palmer Foundation Cooperation 
with the General Federation Women’s 
Clubs. surveys character education ma- 
terials for parents pre-school children. 
The volume 109 pages issued two 
forms—an edition paper cover which 
sells for $0.50, and cloth edition 
$1.10. 

Two more pamphlets the Life Ad- 
justment Series have been published Sci- 
ence Research Associates. They are You 
and Your Health Roswell Gallagher, 


Phillips Academy, and What Employers 
Want James Worthy the Per- 
sonnel Department Sears Roebuck and 
Company. Each has pages and sells for 
sixty cents copy. They are useful pamph- 
lets for students. 

The Educational System the Soviet 
Union 64-page pamphlet written 
Elizabeth Moos, recent graduate the 
Russian Institute Columbia University, 
where she received her Master’s degree 
Slavic Literature. concise yet adequate 
description the main features the 
Russian educational system. published 
the National Council American- 
Soviet Friendship, 115 East Street, New 
York City. The price 

The General Assembly Reference 
Pamphlet No. published The United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. its 
pages there clear description this 
body the United Nations. The price 
cents. 

Education for One World mono- 
graph fifty pages which the annual 
census college and university students 
now enrolled the United States, (1949- 
1950). published the Institute 
International Education, West Street, 
New York 19, New York. 

Unesco has published Handbook for 
the Improvement Textbooks and Teach- 
ing Materials. This important monograph 
172 pages sells for cents. in- 
dicated how these materials may contribute 
international understanding. may 
secured from the Columbia University 
Book Store, New York City. 

The Newly Appointed Teacher 
fifty-page monograph published recently 
for the Metropolitan School Study Council 
the Bureau Publications, 
College, Columbia University. describes 
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the practices superintendents and super- 
visors they help newly-appointed teach- 
ers their schools. 

Guidance Procedures High School 
Gilbert Wrenn and Willis Dugan 
the first monograph The Modern 
School Practices which comes from 
the press the University 
The reader will find seventy-one pages 
recommended guidance procedures based 
upon survey present practices Minne- 
sota. 

How Organtze Your Guidance Pro- 
gram, written Edgar Harden, 
published Science Research Associates. 
There are many examples actual prac- 
tices which have proved successful schools 
throughout the country. The seventy-page 
book bound looseleaf style, with red 
and gold cover. The price for single copy 
$1.50. The publishers may addressed 
226 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

Viola Thenan the author Good 
School Day, another the Parent-Teach- 
Series published the Bureau Pub- 
lications, College, Columbia 
University, New York City, under the 
general editorship Dr. Ruth Cunning- 
ham. has sixty pages and sells for sixty 
cents. 

Two publications Freedom Pamph- 
lets have been received. Each sells 
twenty-five cents copy. The first whose 
author Dr, William Kilpatrick has 
the title, Modern Education and Better 
Human Relations. Intercultural relations 
the community receive major emphasis. 
valuable setting forth the prob- 
lem. has thirty-one pages. The School- 
Centered Community, Torsten 
Lund, concise setting forth the prin- 
ciples which the community-centered 
school should organized which, its 
companion publication 
cultural relations. has forty-four pages. 
They are published the Anti-Defama- 
tion League B’nai B’rith, New York 
and 
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Helping Children Solve Their Problems 
forty-page bulletin published the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational. sells for seventy-five cents 
and may ordered 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 

The Problem-Solving Processes Col- 
lege Students published the Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs the 
ploratory investigation the problem. 
has 109 pages. The price $2.75. 

Teaching High School History and Social 
Studies for Training Charles 
Peters, describes the Miami Experiment 
democratic action-centered education. 
has 192 pages and sells for $1.00 (cloth 
binding). published the University 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Simple Speaks His Mind from the pub- 
lishers, Simon and Schuster. 231 pages 
Langston Hughes relates the things dis- 
cussed Negroes Harlem they con- 
gregate informally bars, street cor- 
ners, usually terms the colored race. 
The sketches discuss everything from love 
war, usually terms the thoughts 
the Negro race. paper edition sells 
$1.00 and cloth edition $3.00, fol- 
lowing the policy the firm issue the 
two editions different prices simultane- 
ously, The stories are simple tales, but 
much the information and emotional 
impact loaded with dynamite. 

Several books aspects Russian cul- 
ture and education have been reviewed 
recent issues The Educational Forum. 
Another significant volume has now ap- 
peared, Russia’s Educational Heritage, 
William Johnson. This book 350 
pages issued the Rutgers University 
Press and sells for $5.00. Dr. Johnson 
member the faculty the Carnegie 
Institute Technology. the middle 
thirties spent three years Russia study- 
ing her educational system. was able 
consult primary sources the country. 
result his volume adequately and gen- 
erously one can find 
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Russia’s history education from the earli- 
est times then tracing the movement 
educational affairs through the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries and 
finally the recent Russian Revolution. 
concluding chapters are discussed 
Status Teachers “Pioneers 
Russian Educational Philosophy” and 
Sponsored prominent American authori- 
ties Russian education, excellent 
supplement recent volumes which dis- 
cuss current educational theory, without 
referring the evolution the present 
ideas the Soviet state. 

Prejudice Textbooks thirty-two 
page monograph the National Confer- 
ence Christians and Jews the Public 
Affairs Pamphlet Series. sells for 
cents and published the Committee 
whose address East Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

The Unesco Story 112-page resource 
and action booklet for organizations and 
communities which designed furnish 
information for speakers and groups seeking 
further the Unesco program. There are 
three parts, The first seeks give informa- 
tion the international program; the sec- 
ond, the Unesco program the United 
States and its links with other movements 
which foster friendly relations; the third— 
the major chapter—shows how citizens 
and citizen groups can further the work 
Unesco among the peoples the world. 
published the National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. 

The Master Plan the State University 
New York monograph unusual 
interest. there are descriptions pro- 
grams for all two-year and four-year pro- 
grams the State New York. pro- 
posed that the master plan eventually shall 
cover all post high school education pub- 
licly supported institutions. series twenty 
charts color shows vividly what the 
present plan is. The publication issued 


November 


the State University New York, Al- 
bany. 

work kit Educational Reconstruc- 
tion published the Department State 
Washington. contains much material 
which may put into action the field 
its subject, including the Unesco Fellow- 
ship program announcement pamphlets 
which may secured free, program for 
educational reconstruction similar that 
told the Unesco Story and Who’s Who 
and What’s What Unesco’s Reconstruc- 
tion Program. spite the Korean situa- 
tion and rumors wars, still one the 
major concerns our country make all 
effort possible lend its influence towards 
building sentiment for peace the 
Any chapter which would like undertake 
reconstruction project may obtain copy 
writing the National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, Department State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Christian Concepts Social Studies 
Catholic Education paper-bound mono- 
graph Reverend Gerard Sloyan which 
issued the Catholic University 
America Press. stated the official 
Catholic position educational philosophy. 
doctoral thesis. has 200 pages and 
has extensive bibliography. Its price 
$2.75. 

the Headline Series Siegmund Neu- 
man writes Germany, Promise and 
Perils. Several the topics discussed are 
the Legacy War and Nazism Occupation 
Balance Sheet, How Real Recovery and 
Politics the Bonn Republic. Robert 
Schleck writes Germany’s political future. 
The 64-page pamphlet sold The 
Foreign Policy Association for cents. 

George Gloss, the University 
Maryland has prepared exposition 
Ontology: Eclectic Philosophy En- 
ergy Emergence which published the 
author privately, from whom may se- 
cured mimeographed form for $2.50. 
Writings many modern educators form 

(Continued page 128) 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


tional Congress Philosophy and Unesco 
conference philosophy Mexico. His 
most recent work (two volumes) 
“Jeremy Bentham and the Ethics To- 
day” scheduled for early publication. 

the Department Philosophy, the Uni- 
versity North Carolina. supplements 
others series which has written for 
THE Forum. has writ- 
ten numerous articles for education, philo- 
sophical and psychological periodicals. 

Much interest now directed the 
work the psychiatrist applies the 
field education. The article Education 
and Psychiatry written leading 
worker the area, Leland Hinsie, Clini- 
cal Professor Psychiatry, College 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Among his eight books are Psy- 
and Understandable 
Psychiatry. addition the author 
about seventy scientific papers. 

American Influences Austrian Educa- 
was sent the editor Colonel 
Hopping, Public Information Officer 
the Headquarters the United States 
Forces Austria. The author, who writes 
anonymously, has been newspaper woman 
all her life and was member the 
Public Information Office Vienna. 
view the present disturbing reports from 
this area her article most timely. 

Capell reader Oceanic Lan- 
guages the Department Anthropology, 
the University Sydney, Australia. The 
paper, Education Micronesia was read 
the Pacific Science Congress New Zea- 
land. gives Americans “outside view” 
their educational administration the 
Trust Territory the Pacific Islands, The 
author Linguistic Consultant the De- 
partment Education New Guinea Ad- 
ministration. 


The Creative Activity Program for Sec- 
ondary Schools the subject the paper 
Laurence Flaum, Professor Edu- 
cation and Director Student Teaching 
for Secondary Schools Drake University. 
wrote “Activity Handbook for the 
Secondary School” for the Iowa State De- 
partment Public Instruction. holds 
Epsilon chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Lee Richardson the author 
the poem The Road, her first 
tion for several years. She was, for 
some time, missionary the Igorots 
the head-hunting country. Her husband 
Headmaster the Brent School, Baguio, 
Philippine Islands. Last summer she was 
furlough America. Her poetry has 
appeared such periodicals the Atlantic 
Monthly, American Scholar, Saturday Re- 
view Literature, the New York Times 
and the New York Herald-Tribune. 

Mandate poem from Dorothy 
Cowles Pinkney Rowayton, 
She has received various awards poetry 
including the First Prize the Poetry So- 
ciety America. Among the many maga- 
zines which she has contributed are 
Poetry, Voices, Magazine, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Fall comes from frequent contributor, 
Gladys Vondy Robertson, Denver, Colo- 
She former teacher and Past 
President the Central Colorado Branch 
the League American Pen Women. 

Gilbert Thomas comes new author, 
concerned, but one who has been long and 
essayist, biographer, and literary critic who 
has contributed many leading English 
periodicals. has published score 
books, two which have been printed 
American editions The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Among his more important publica- 
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tions are William Cowper and the Eight- 
eenth Century, Autobiography, 1891-1941, 
Builders and Makers, and John Masefield. 
His poem this issue Field. 

Oma Carlyle Anderson, Philadelphia, 
who has from time time sent articles 
for publication, represented Exalted 
Moments. expected that volume 
seventy-five her poems will published 
soon under the title, “Bright 
Tempo.” 


Brief Browsings Books 


(Continued from page 126) 


the basis for the philosophy which ex- 
pounded. 

The Paradox Oscar Wilde 250- 
page study this interest-stirring author 
George Woodcock. The flavor the book 
indicated some the chapters; the 
double image, paganism and Christianity, 
playboy prophet, the contradictions re- 
solved. The publishers are The Macmillan 
Company; the price $3.50. 

Selected Writings from Connectionist’s 
Psychology Thorndike brings to- 
gether some three hundred pages papers 
which are not readily available other 
form. making the collection has had 
mind chiefly the needs teachers who 
wish their students become acquainted 
with the connectionist point view. The 
volume published Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 

Bertrand Russell: Sketch His Life 
Leggett. This small volume eighty pages 
has twenty-nine illustrations, many them 
full page, showing the Earl and his family. 
The sketches present him philosopher, 
prophet, pacifist, Among the sub- 
jects are his experimental schools, his views 
marriage and divorce, his atheism, his 
interest world affairs. the preface the 
author presents him one triumvi- 
rate English thinkers who have changed 
the directions affairs Great Britain— 


unusual number book reviews are 
printed, the accumulation the summer, 
are including them all this issue 
that our readers may have prompt re- 
port them. 


George Bernard Shaw, Wells, and 
Bertrand Russell. The publishers are The 
Philosophical Library. The octavo book 
priced $3.75. 

The same publishers present Diction- 
ary Psychoanalysis, given the language 
Sigmund Freud, each definition being 
taken word for word from Freud’s writings. 
One who wishes may locate each definition 
the reference which the editors 
There are more than 200 pages. The editors 
are Nandor Fodor and Frank Gaynor. The 
price the volume $3.75. The volume not 
only defines, but explains and interprets. 

Idleness Part Education the ad- 
dress Warden Smith, New Col- 
lege, Oxford, given the London School 
Economics and Political Science. The 
idleness not mere vacancy, loafing, but 
constructive attitude toward the reflective 
life. Fifteen pages, Oxford University Press, 

The Play’s the Thing Joseph Mersand 
series ten essays plays and play- 
wrights. Among the authors which full 
chapter each devoted are Eugene 
Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, 
Paul Green and Philip Barry. Dr. Mersand 
head the English Department, Long 
Island City High School, New York City. 
The cost the 95-page volume $2.50. 
The Modern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk 
Avenue, N.Y. the firm which publish it. 
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The President’s Page 


lectual, and personal standards and 
recognize outstanding contributions edu- 
cation.” Since large majority the per- 
sons elected membership Kappa Delta 
are teachers prospective teachers, each 
member every chapter Kappa Delta 
may well ask: Will the program planned 
for this year contribute effectively the 
teaching profession? Will participation 
the activities the chapter make con- 
tribution toward the recognition, and, 
possible, the solution important social 
problems facing the world today? What 
the Kappa Delta publications and activ- 
ities—Educational Forum, the annual lec- 
tures, the research studies, research awards, 
teacher exchange, etc.—offer toward pro- 
fessional growth? Programs and activities 
the chapters then should planned with 
the intent stimulating constructive think- 
ing and teaching. 

Every chapter Kappa Delta Pi, every 
member the organization, every teacher, 
should insist high standard profes- 


sional service for all teachers. There 
place any classroom for the teacher who 
incompetent, ignorant, who has insufficient 
facts; who incapable expressing himself 
effectively speech and writing; who 
uncultured, incapable meeting en- 
joying individuals refinement; not 
prepared for teaching professionally and 
technically, because lacks the skill and 
training for his tasks, that the lawyer 
physician must have for his. 

Chapters Kappa Delta officially and 
members individually should plan and par- 
ticipate attractive, thought-provoking pro- 
grams, meet with other Kadelpians ‘in 
regional and State Education Association 
meetings, encourage educational research, 
advocate teacher exchange planned 
Kappa Delta memorial William 
Chandler Bagley, utilize one more 
the Foreign Exchange teachers 
country for programs, read widely the 
Educational Forum and other professional 
literature, and thus effect improved 
teaching profession. trust 1950-51 may 
prove outstanding year Kappa Delta Pi. 


The highest service can perform for others, help them 


help 
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Lecturer for Annual Dinner 


next lecturer the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series, whose lecture will 
given Atlantic City, February 15, 1951, 
and whose volume will the twenty-third 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series, 
Charles Spurgeon Johnson, President 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. His 


Bachrach 


CHARLES SPURGEON JOHNSON 


subject not yet ready for announcement. 
Plans have already been made hold 
regional conference the area surrounding 
Atlantic City February which will 
climaxed the annual dinner addressed 
President Johnson. The meeting will 
held during the period when the vari- 
ous teacher education groups are session. 

The meeting and dinner will held 
the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City. The 
dinner will served 6:30 P.M. Tickets 
will sale prior the banquet 
Atlantic City they can secured ad- 


vance from the Recorder-Treasurer’s office 
Tiffin. Members may bring guests. The 
cost the dinner will $2.50 per person, 
Tentative reservations sleeping rooms 
for delegates attending the regional confer- 
ence have been made the As- 
signments may secured addressing the 

Dr. Johnson, native Virginia, was 
1918 investigator Negro education 
for the Carnegie Foundation. For six years 
was editor Opportunity, journal 
Negro life. 1928 joined the faculty 
Fisk University Director the De- 
partment Social Science, position which 
held continuously until 1947. Since 1946 
has been President the University. 
was Director the Institute Race Re- 
lations Swarthmore College for five years, 
served the armed forces World 
War was cited for public service 
the University Chicago Alumni Associa- 
tion 1945. was member the 


sociology committee the TVA; 


the Julius Rosenwald Fund; member 
the President’s Commission farm 
tenancy; member the 1940 White 
House Conference Children; and vice 
president the American Social Hygiene 
Association. has been member the 
executive committee the Com- 
mission for Unesco and member the 
United States delegation the First 
Unesco Conference, (Paris, 1946). 

Among his books are “The Negro 
American Civilization,” “Economic Status 
the Negro,” “Shadow the Plantation,” 
“Preface Racial Understanding,” 
“Growing the Black Belt,” “To 
Stem This Tide,” and “Into the Main 
Stream.” 

expected that his volume will 
ready for distribution the close the 
dinner Atlantic City. 


election officers for the biennium, 
1950-1952, was reported briefly 
May. was not possible introduce those 
who are new Council that time 
was necessary furnish copy the printer 
before the materials necessary could 
secured. now introduce new members 
you printing their photos and brief 
sketches. 

Dr. Frank Wright, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, who had 
been Executive Counselor the Society 
since 1942, was elected Executive Presi- 
dent. Our readers know him and his 
activities, both sketches previously printed 
and his presence and participation the 
Convocations. Thoroughly conversant with 
the affairs Kappa Delta locally (He 
counselor his chapter Washington 
University) and nationally, has entered 
upon his duties and 
Mrs. Wright spent last summer Europe 
conducted tour arranged Sherwood 
Eddy. Wright returns with renewed 
energy and zeal for education and for 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Katherine Vickery was re-elected 
the position First Vice President, office 
which she has held since 1942. Our mem- 
bers know her efficiency and her in- 
creased responsibilities the Society grows. 
the Convocation 1948 she served 
chairman the absence Dean 
McCracken whose illness prevented his at- 
tendance. 

Truman Lee Kelley, professor-emeritus 
Harvard University, now living Santa 
Barbara, California was elected Laureate 
Counselor, position which has held 
since 1948. one the founders the 
Society, thoroughly conversant with its 
program and 

Two members the Executive Council 
are new its work, though not the 


Kirby Photo 
RAYMOND RYDER 


work Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Victor 
Noll, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan became Executive Second Vice 
President and Dr. Raymond Ryder, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Executive Counselor. Dr. Noll has been 
counselor Epsilon Kappa chapter and Dr. 
Ryder held similar office Eta chapter. 

Dr. Noll holds his doctorate from the 
University Minnesota. From 1922 
1925 was teacher science the 
Bloomsburg (Pa.) high school. During 
1925-26 was chemist and inspector 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory; dur- 
ing 1926-27 instructor chemistry 
the University High School, University 
Minnesota where was assistant 
educational psychology, 1927-29, and in- 
structor, 1929-30. was associate 
research Teachers College, Columbia 
University during 1932-34. For four years, 
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Victor 


1934-38, was Professor Education 
and Psychology and Head the Depart- 
ment Rhode Island State College. 
1938-39 became Associate Professor 
Education Michigan State College and 
became Professor and Head the Depart- 
ment the next year. remained Head 
the Department from 1939-1944. 
has been visiting professor summer ses- 
sions George Washington University, 
Syracuse University, and West Virginia 
University. For two years, 1943-45 was 
lieutenant the United States Navy. 
1947 was chairman the committee 
which prepared one the two yearbooks 


the National Society for the Study Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Ryder was native Montgomery 
County, Ohio, having been 
Dayton. After attending the rural elemen- 
tary schools and small rural high school 
graduated from Juniata College (Penn- 
sylvania). After teaching two years high 
school, became principal the Brook- 
ville exempted village school, remaining 
until was inducted into the military 
service 1917, for two years service. 
After returned served teacher and 
principal Ohio high schools and mean- 
while received his A.M. degree from Ohio 
State University, and later, his Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University Chicago 
(1943). 

1926 Dr. Ryder became assistant 
professor and director student teaching 
Purdue University. has continued 
that capacity the present time. 1936 
was made associate professor and 1946 
director teacher licensing. the latter 
capacity advises students about teaching 
requirements and recommends them for 
certificates they qualify. the author 
several articles published the School 
Review. has taught the summer 
session Oregon State College. 

has two children, daughter who 
member Kappa Delta Pi, and son, 
who student law the University 
Michigan. Dr. Ryder has been active 
Boy Scout work, having served for several 
years member the Harrison Trails 
Council. also director the boys’ 
work the Lafayette Optimist Club which 
sponsors good citizenship program. 


view education the most important subject we, people, can 


engaged in.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Student Representative 


HERE has been growing feeling 
have student representative who, though 
not member the Executive Council, 
would sit its meetings and express the 
viewpoint the student members. Ac- 
cordingly action was taken the Convo- 


Bos ROTHSCHILD 


cation providing that such representative 
elected for the Society. The ballot 
showed that Bob Rothschild, delegate from 
Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, was elected the posi- 
tion. Mr. Rothschild has, since his election, 
attended all meetings the Executive 
Council. 

Mr. Rothschild whose picture accom- 
panies this sketch, was educated the 
Kirksville, Missouri schools, graduating 
from Kirksville high school 1942. 
served thirty-five months the army dur- 
ing World War member the Army 
Air Corps. graduated from Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College 1947. 
1946 became member Kappa 
Delta there. 1948 received his 
A.M. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University secondary school 
administration. During 1948-49 was 
demonstration school Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. For three summers 
was instructor the summer session 
his alma mater Kirksville. This year 
graduate student Secondary Ad- 
ministration Teachers College, Columbia 
where pursuing work leading the 
Doctor Education degree. 


Too frequent doses original thinking from others, restrain what 
lesser portion that faculty you may possess your own. You get 
entangled another man’s mind, even you lose yourself another 
man’s “The Old and New School- 


master” 
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Officers Who Retired from the 


Executive Council 


officers retired from office the 
Spring Mill Convocation, Executive 
President William McKinley Robinson and 
Executive Counselor, Kenneth Perry. 
Recognition should made their serv- 
ices. 

Dr. Robinson had been member the 
Executive Council since 1942 when was 
elected Executive Counselor succeed 
Walters. was Executive Counselor 
for period six years until was elected 
Executive President 1948 the Con- 
vocation Atlantic City. During the last 
biennium was active his duties that 
office until 1950, when his suggestion, 
was not candidate for reelection. was 
chairman the committee which made 
major revision the Constitution and 
Bylaws several years ago and was responsi- 
ble for planning the regional conferences. 
took the which was leave 
from his institution make tour some 
weeks hold regional conferences the 
Middle West and West. was always 


meticulous his attention the details 


the Society’s operations and gave generously 
his time (of course without compensation 
other than actual expenses) further 
Kappa Delta and its ideals. During his 
incumbency eight new institutional chap- 
ters were installed. During this same period 
was also counselor his own chapter, 
position which still retains. 

Dr. Perry, also counselor his own 
chapter, Theta, Colorado State College 
Education, served for two years 
Executive Counselor. Though his period 
service was for only biennium could 
always depended upon take active 
share the discussions the affairs 
the Executive Council and support its 
high ideals. will remembered for his 
active participation the affairs the 
various Convocations during the last dec- 

The Society wishes both the officers 
well and bespeaks their active cooperation 
its affairs the Society even though 
they are not now members the Execu- 
tive Council. 


MELLOW CELLO 


Let the melancholy cello 
Melt the soul glad song; 
Living joys are always mellow; 
Rapture dies: too strong. 


Three Elected Membership the 
Chapter 


Laureate 


announcement the election 

members the Laureate Chapter 
always awaited with expectancy the 
annual dinners which those attendance 
are first informed their selection. Three 
newly-elected members the chapter are 
presented this issue. 

Dr. Edgar Knight well known 
our 1942 the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, gave the dinner address 
using for his subject, Progress and Educa- 
tional Perspective. The address, expanded 
form, was published the fourteenth 
volume the Kappa Delta Lecture 
Series. several occasions has written 
book reviews and articles for 
TIONAL ForuM. 

Dr. Knight native North Caro- 
lina. was educated Trinity College 
(now Duke University) where 
ceived the degree A.B. 1909 and 
A.M. 1911. received the Ph.D. from 
Columbia University 1913. From 1913 
cation Trinity College. 1917 and 
1918 was superintendent the Wake 
County (North Carolina) schools, and 
from 1918 1919 served assistant 
educational director, for the Southeastern 
States, the Committee Education and 
Special Training for the War Plans Division 
the General Staff. was professor 
education the University North Caro- 
lina from 1919 1934. Since 1934 has 
been Kenan Professor Education. 
served from 1934 1937 Director 
the Summer Session the University 
North Carolina. was appointed Fellow 
the Social Science Research Council 
1925-1926 study the rural and folk high 
schools Scandinavia. was member 


the Florida Education Survey Staff and 


made study the rural schools that 
State. 1930-1931 was member 
special Commission sent China the 
Institute Social and Religious Research 
study educational conditions that country, 
and 1932 went Iraq (Mesopo- 
tamia) member educational in- 
quiry Commission assist that country 
preparing public school system. For several 
years gave courses the Summer Session 
Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity Michigan. has served presi- 
dent the North Carolina Education 
Association and also president the 
National Society College Teachers 
Education, December, 1940, was ap- 
pointed chairman the Commission 
Curricular Problems and Research the 
Southern Association Colleges and Sec- 
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ondary Schools. now chairman the 
Conferences Higher Education the 
Southern Association. 

author The Influence Re- 
construction Education the South, 
Some Principles Teaching, Reconstruc- 
tion and Education Virginia, Reconstruc- 


Blackstone Photo 
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tion and Education South Carolina, Public 
School Education North Carolina, Public 
Education the South, Among the Danes, 
Reports European Education, Educa- 
tion the United States, Education 
China (with others), Education Iraq 
(with others), What College Presidents 
Say, Twenty Centuries Education, and 
Progress and Educational Perspective, 
Documentary History Education the 
South Before 1860, five volumes. 
frequent contributor magazines 
educational and social subjects. Since May, 
1938, has been serving Educational 
Commentator for School Management, 


magazine published New York for school 
executives. served educational con- 
sultant Hampton Institute and made 
survey that institution and directed 
study higher education for Negroes 
Alabama. 

Dr. Florence Barbara Stratemeyer has 
long been active the affairs Kappa 
Delta Pi, both her chapter Teachers 
College, Columbia University and 
national affairs. For some years she has been 
the efficient counselor 
She became member the Executive 
Council First Vice President 1928 and 
served until 1942. She has had distin- 
guished educational career which sum- 
marized below: 


Critic teacher, Detroit Teachers College; As- 
sistant Principal, elementary school, instructor De- 
troit Teachers College; associate in. curriculum 
research, Teachers College (Columbia), Associate 
Teacher Education, Assistant Professor, Associ- 
ate Professor, Professor Education since 1942. 

Author: Rating Elementary School Courses 
Study (Co-Author) Effective Use Curriculum 
Materials; Twenty-third Yearbook the Na- 
tional Society College Teachers Education 
(section Curriculum Pattern and Content) 
What About Survey Courses (sec- 
tion Curriculum New College) (Co-author) 
Philosophy Supervision Student Teaching; 
The Internship Integral Part Teacher 
Preparation; Developing Curriculum for Mod- 
ern Living (Co-author) School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences Teacher Education 
(Co-author). contributor magazine and 
survey reports. 

Member: Kappa Delta Pi, Lambda Theta, 
Association for Student Teaching, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, American 
Association University Professors, National So- 
ciety for the Study Education, National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Dr. Owen Young, the third mem- 
ber selected, lawyer and corporation 
official whose home Van Hornesville, 
New York. Honorary degrees have been 
conferred upon him twenty-six colleges 
and universities, including such institutions 


; 


Johns Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Co- 
and Princeton, For some years 
was member the Board Regents 
the State New York, his term expiring 
1946. For dozen years was trustee 
the Rockefeller Foundation and mem- 
ber the General Education Board. For 
more than score years was mem- 
ber the Board St. Law- 
rence University, the last twelve years 
President the Board. For six years was 
member the American Youth Com- 
mission the American Council Edu- 
cation. was member the National 
Advisory Council the American Youth 
Commission. was also member the 
planning committee the Conference 
Children Democracy. 

was counsel and Vice President 
the Board the General Electric Company 
from 1913-1922 and chairman the 
Board during 1922-1939 and 1943-1944, 
since which time has been honorary 
chairman. has been chairman the 
Advisory Board the National Broad- 
casting Company and director the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 
served many governmental boards con- 
cerned with industrial and financial prob- 
lems. President Wilson appointed him 
membership the First and Second In- 
dustrial Conferences and, under President 
Harding was chairman the Confer- 
Cycles. 

was member the first Committee 
Experts appointed the Reparations 
Commission and unofficial adviser the 
London Conference Premiers following 


Conway Photo 


World War For three years was 
chairman the International Chamber 
Commerce, 

Among the honors conferred upon him 
foreign governments are: Order the 
Rising Sun (Japan); Commander the 
Legion Honor (France); Commander 
the Order Leopold (Belgium); First 
Order the German Red Cross (Ger- 
many); Grand Cross the Crown (Bel- 
gium); and the League Nations As- 
sociation, 

societies and the National Council 
the Boy Scouts America. 


Keep your feet the ground and your eyes the 
tion, Grave Theodore Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, 
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Reports Members the 
Executive Council 


Report First Vice-President 


SEVENTEENTH CONVOCATION, MaRCH 27-29, 1950 


the function the First Vice- 
President’s office receive petitions and 
investigate institutions applying for char- 
ter Kappa Delta Pi. Institutions submit 
data which are then sent the members 
the Executive Council and their approval 
the institution obtained. The groups are 
then notified prepare Detailed Petitions 
which are checked and again sent the 
Executive Council. Upon approval the 
Executive Council, Summary Petitions are 
released Although chapters have 
forty-five days within which return their 
votes petitions, seldom more than half 
vote and charters are usually granted 
default. This deplorable situation and 
you can render service insisting that 
your chapter return vote all petitions 
submitted it. 

Possibly, should take time review 
the policies your Executive Council 
approving institution. The first report 
from college university gives its stand- 
ing with various accrediting agencies, 
breakdown the enrollment (there must 
least 100 students the combined 
Junior and Senior classes institution 
approved) and statement about prac- 
tice teaching facilities, the size and training 
the faculty education, the condition 
the library, other honor organizations 
the campus, the entrance requirements 
the institution and the teaching load the 
faculty. The Detailed Petitions contain 
listing all members the department 
education, history the college, 
explanation the grading system and the 
record each member the petitioning 


group from the registrar’s office. This 
record must signed the registrar. After 
the members the Executive Council have 
checked and approved each student’s record 
and the additional materials submitted about 
the college, the Summary Petitions are sent 
the chapters. Many the chapters re- 
spond promptly. There are some from 
whom never hear and still others who 
send votes several weeks after the date 
which voting closed. 

There has been some question 
mind whether not petitions should 
sent the chapters during the summer 
months, There nothing the Consti- 
tution the contrary. However, some 
you protest that you are not active sum- 
mer and that petitions should not circu- 
lated. check our membership reveals 
predominance institutions that have 
summer schools, and, the instance the 
teacher’s colleges enrollments are larger 
summer than during the winter term. 
There does not appear satisfactory 
solution other than suggest that those 
chapters that are inactive during the sum- 
mer, provide set-up which the Execu- 
tive Committee together with your coun- 
selor could check petitions and cast the 
vote for the chapter. During the past two 
years have not had high per- 
cent the chapters voting any one 
Petition and many instances less than 
percent have voted within the forty-five day 
limit. 

Since the last meeting the Convocation 
Atlantic City 1948, this office has re- 
ceived and followed forty-seven letters 


inquiry from institutions and alumni 
groups. that number twenty-five sub- 
mitted Preliminary Information. Four 
these groups were deferred until certain 
standards are met, while nineteen were 
approved prepare detailed petitions and 
two were held for discussion the meeting 
the Executive Council during this Con- 
vocation. This office has received Detailed 
Petitions from the following institutions 
which chapters have already been installed: 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
East Texas State Teachers College, Georgetown, 
Texas 


State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

Brockport State Teachers College, Brockport, 
New York 

University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Valley City State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 

John Stetson University, Land, Florida 


Kappa Delta continues its steady 
growth. Groups interested chapters are 
spread from Massachusetts Florida, from 
Washington state California. Inquiries 
have recently been made from college 
the Philippines and another Puerto Rico. 

VICKERY 


Executive Counselor’s Report 


SEVENTEENTH BIENNIAL CONVOCATION 


HROUGH the years chapter 
reports past Executive Counselors and 
other officers Kappa Delta four 
Convocations. Looking back 
experiences think tended take them 
for granted and little appreciated the tre- 
mendous amount work which was con- 
stantly required keep this society operating 
smoothly. So, newcomer the Council, 
pay respects those men and women 
who over the years have carried the 
background work this fraternity and who 
gave their time and energy give the 
strength today possess. When, stu- 
dent, became member the organiza- 
tion 1923 there were only about nineteen 
chapters. ‘Today you well know the num- 
ber closer the two hundred mark and 
the story that growth the story the 
work the Council assisted and advised 
chapter counselors and student delegates 
Convocations such you are now at- 
tending. 
brief report you then will reflect 
what newcomer the Council have 
learned the past two years. will pass 


you the problems related regional 
conferences, regional counselors other 
techniques whereby may better serve the 
several chapters the society the interim 
between 

When was elected this office two 
years ago thought that because 
attendance several Convocations and 
chapter counselor knew something the 
inner work the organization. was soon 
discover, though, that the responsibilities 
your officers were far greater than had 
ever dreamed, and sat through two 
three Council sessions before was able 
sense the complexity the problems in- 
volved. Dr. Robinson tells that ex- 
perience was not unique, and that felt 
quite the same not too many years ago. 

leave absence and other unavoidable 
circumstances last year prevented initi- 
ating the regional conference planned for 
the biennium that time, but naively 
believed that such conference could 
organized and held matter few 
weeks after the original letter and inquiry 
blank was sent out. think that could 
done, but have learned that people just 
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don’t function that rapidly and would 
have sacrifice much 
received over period three months, and 
because such meeting would have come 
too close the dates this Convocation 
was thought best postpone that particu- 
lar regional conference until next year 
date determined the chapters 
involved. But that experience was not with- 
out value, because was apparent that the 
greatest amount time spent the 
initial grouping chapters, the selection 


host chapter, and the sorting out 


lems for discussion. Dr. McCracken, who 
fortunately was vacationing Colorado, 
gave several hours his time last 
summer when attempted organize 
paper logical groups for conferences. How- 
ever, from thousand miles away one can 
never sure driving conditions, passable 
mountain roads other factors involved 
chapter delegates are asked come together 
for meeting. have already talked 
several you about logical group your 
particular area, and before the Convoca- 
tion closes hope visit with others who 
can make suggestions that will enable 
organize all chapters into permanent 
regions districts that could called into 
pre-determined center for conference 
when necessary. additional step, 
course, will require chapter approval this 
organization, and acknowledgment that 
delegates could drive without difficulty 
such meeting for one day session. 
the same time that approval the regional 
group being secured, potential “host” 
chapters can determined, and third 
item—the best time year for the regional 
conference—can also decided upon. This 
last item probably will vary different 
parts the United States because 
weather conditions. 

Again theory such groups could 


determined Council officer, the dates 
set, and discussion topics announced, But 
said previously this society chooses 
ask all chapters share planning, and 
your help the determination logical 
chapter groups part that plan. From 
democratic standpoint also seems wise 
ask chapter other than the “host” chapter 
responsible for the program 
regional conference. However, our own 
area where Denver was the “host” chapter 
short time ago the group from the Uni- 
versity Wyoming Laramie was asked 
organize the program. They arrived all 
right, but you who are familiar with Colo- 
rado Wyoming know that without the 
slightest provocation they could have been 
held one our famous blizzards. 
The chapter from Western State Gunni- 
son runs even greater risk they drive 
—and use train service would require 
extra day two both groups. Therefore 
someone perhaps should suggest whether 
not more practical center responsi- 
bility for the meeting with the “host” 
chapter. Before the regional organization 
complete may necessary desirable 
certain instances make provision for 
delegates remain overnight the place 
the meeting. most instances conferences 
this time have been arranged that 
delegates could arrive about nine o’clock 
the morning and return their homes 
the same day. 

The problems for discussion regional 
conferences which were sent chapters 
will almost parallel the problems you will 
consider this Convocation. They range 
from selection new members the 
preparation the yearly program—from 
the pledging program initiation fees and 
finance. The value the regional con- 
ference lies the solution and the better 
understanding local chapter problems, 
and these problems are many and varied. 


Dr. McCracken, Dr. Vickery and 


were asked consider techniques getting 
special assistance chapters problems 
the course the regular school year. 
met twice, and make long story short, 
recognized the possibility that there are 
several chapter counselors who have had 
considerable experience with Kappa Delta 
over the years and who could induced 
come the aid any group—time and 
permitting. 
counselors have attended several Convoca- 
tions, they have probably faced all the 
“headaches” that can confront chapter, 
and you think desirable, techniques can 
possibly worked out where their help 


problem 


can made available. 

The other problem discussed per- 
haps even more significant—namely that 
keeping counselors close touch 
with the activities the society. Some 
your chapters already follow the practice 
sending the counselor the Convocation 
every other time. few send the counselor 
every meeting. But most cases student 
delegate shares his experience 
with the chapter until graduation, which all 
too often June following the meeting. 
All this means that all too many chapters 
there will active members and counselors 
who have never had the privilege catching 
the spirit the society represented 
here and passing that spirit along others. 
The members chapters are selected from 
the junior and senior classes, and many 
places not uncommon for person 
elected, initiated and graduated within 
two three months’ period. Assimilating 
such person, and instilling him the 


values have give counselors who have 
had occasion learn the answers” can 
best assist here. Perhaps this Convocation 
will have suggestion for meetings that may 
arranged whereby this counselor can 
work and talk with others, that may re- 
turn his campus better fitted guide his 
own chapter. 

feel then that the past two years 
have learned more than have served, and 
those lessons have come from Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, Dr. Robinson, Dr. Vickery, Dr. 
Kelly, and Dr. Wright. You can’t work 
with such people long without sensing the 
greatness our society and what means 
the field education. 

The problems ahead will necessity con- 
cern the continued organization the re- 
gional conference program, order that 
meetings may scheduled and run off with 
minimum letter writing and other time 
consuming elements. The locating in- 
dividuals your area competent supple- 
ment your counselor’s advice you, and 
who may close enough your chapter 
drive over for meeting merits your con- 
sideration. And finally the search for 
method assist the chapter counselor, the 
one rather permanent person the group, 
keep abreast the problems the society 
must engage our attention for moment. 
spite the troubles sometimes face, 
the difficulties have occasion thought 
insurmountable, Kappa Delta has contin- 
ued grow and serve its members. Per- 
haps from this meeting additional suggestions 
can come add strength the organiza- 


tion. KENNETH PERRY 


Report the Laureate Counselor 


BIENNIAL MITCHELL, INDIANA, MARCH 27-29, 1950 


distinguished educators have 
been elected membership the 
Laureate Chapter. Their names will re- 


ported later time the Executive 


President. 
The steps necessary initiate the mak- 
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ing research awards have been completed, 
Volume XIV, Number Part II, Novem- 
ber, 1949. copy the letter trans- 
mittal the Executive President and 
the conditions the award are appended 
hereto, Delegates and Counselors are urged 
acquaint the members their chapters 
and alumni with these awards and 
what within their power actively 
further educational research and the sub- 
mission research products the Award 
Committee. this date research 
study has been submitted and course 
award made. 

With deep regret report the deaths 
two our Laureate members. Me- 
moriam notes are appended hereto. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Truman 
Laureate Counselor 


The following form followed 
the letter transmittal the Kappa Delta 
Research Award Committee. 


Chairman the Kappa Delta 
Committee Research Studies and Research 
Awards 
(Truman Kelley, Laureate Counselor, 
1611 Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, California) 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned, chapter President and Coun- 


jointly singly have examined the research study 


Three typewritten (or printed) copies this 
study are submitted herewith. 

This study was completed the author prior 
The author has received 
degrees herewith listed, together institu- 
tions and dates. 

Accordingly this product submitted the 
competition for the (undergraduate award) 


(graduate and alumni award) for the calendar 

(If the candidate the author other pub- 
lished research studies list the same with 
dates and places publication requested.) 

understand that the announcement 
awards for given calendar year will ordinarily 
made early the next year the time the an- 
nual lecture banquet Kappa Delta Pi. 

Respectfully submitted 


President Chapter 


Counselor for 


Chapter 


(Both signatures are requested, but for any 
reason necessary submit product over 
single signature will given consideration.) 


transmitting the above conditions 
the award the Executive President sent the 
following letter: 


Dear Counselor and President: 


This letter timed reach you the very 
beginning the school year order that the en- 
closed announcement may early called the at- 
tention not only your present active members 
but also those off-campus members who might 
interested. Mindful the purpose Kappa 
Delta Pi, stated its Constitution and By-Laws, 
“to recognize outstanding contributions educa- 
tion” well the provision Article II, Sec- 
tion II, for Research Awards, with pleasure 
that the Executive Council makes this announce- 
ment. hoped that there are studies now under 
way completed which may submitted this 
year. There reason why there may not 
announcement awards this next Convocation 
should there studies sufficient merit submitted 
before January first. 

has seemed the Executive Council that the 
chief responsibility for executing this program 
should rest with the chapters individually. This 
new responsibility placed upon the chapters and 
one for which they have established rules and 
procedures. What constitutes the best way for 
stimulating research the academic level held 
members Kappa Delta may develop with time 
and the Executive Council may, later date, 
make proposals for common procedure all 
chapters for the discovery and reporting high 
grade educational research members, active 
graduate, Kappa Delta Pi. 

However, present, the Executive Council asks 
that each chapter take the initiative whatever 


means sees fit, encouraging scientific research, 
and discovering, appraising and sending re- 
search products the Committee Research 
Studies and Research Awards. This material will 
finally appraised the committee, but care- 
ful initial screening chapter committee and 
the chapter counselor will not only facilitate the 
work the committee, but will also tend pre- 
vent raising false hopes and will lessen disap- 
pointments. 

The award committee well aware that mod- 
ern educational research complex undertaking 
that ordinarily pursued candidates for the 
doctorate degree and post doctorate students. 
Though this so, the life blood progress 
research, and research sort and kind 


heartening and awakening every level edu- 
cational activity. Kappa Delta through its 
awards, undergraduate and graduate and alumni, 
desires honor serious, competent, and honest 
endeavors this below-doctorate level. 

The chairman the award committee—the 
Laureate Counselor—will glad attempt 
answer any questions that occur chapter officers 
and counselors, 

the furtherance one the basic purposes 
Kappa Delta let all join the encourage- 
ment more and better research all scholastic 
levels. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McKinley Robinson 
Executive President, Kappa Delta 


Report Resolutions Committee 


wish express the appreciation 
the delegates the officers for their 
competent planning, their foresight an- 
ticipating problems and the financing 
convocation which represents such large 
portion our 166 chapters. 

appreciate the efforts made 
the management the Spring Mill Inn 
during off-season period provide for 
our needs, the Indiana chapter for the 
courtesies the Coffee Hour, and the 
Indiana State Department Conservation 
for the trip the Pioneer Village. 

commend the Executive Council 
the selection this site and time for 
the convocation, central location and 
not overshadowed large convention. 
suggest that similar choice made 
for 1952, but with due regard for trans- 
portation. 

express joy over the achievements 
Kappa Delta under the leadership 


Dr. McCracken, particularly the 
broad program activities rather than 
mere increase physical size, and for the 
continued interest and counsel 
Kelley who student was instrumental 
founding the first chapter. 

new heights effectiveness among lead- 
ing educational magazines. Much this 
success credited the efficient methods 
and competence the editor, Dr. 
Williams. His dispatch handling ma- 
terials asset the organization, and 
his good business judgment has safeguarded 
our surplus funds. 

Respectfully submitted 
KATHERINE COLYER 
BAKER 
HoFFMAN 
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The Spring Mill Convocation Summarized 


ACTION the Society the duty 
the office the 
summarize the actions the Convoca- 
Forum. Because the Convocation was held 
late March last spring, month later 
than usual, was not possible prepare 
the summary such and yet have the 
magazine appear from the press prior the 
closing colleges when students would 
depart for home from their 
dences. Accordingly the financial report 
the Recorder-Treasurer and the reports 
the President and Vice President the 
Society were printed the May supple- 
ment. Reports other officers will found 
elsewhere this issue. With descriptions 
special features the Convocation and 
discussion special actions which were 
taken, believed that the members will 


have comprehensive notion the acts 
and proceedings the Convocation, 

Only one essential change was made 
the By-Laws, The time during which chap- 
ters may vote approval new chapters 
was reduced from forty-five days thirty 
days. (Article VI, Section (a)). 

Revisions the Constitution and By- 
Laws were made new edition, the 
Revision 1950, which has already been 
sent chapters. Individuals may secure 
copies request the office the Re- 
corder-Treasurer. The Manual for 
was also revised. There are several new 
features which are believed improvement 
form and binding. These are not sent 
individual members but are sent the 
counselor the various chapters, whom 
they are distributed the officers who 
need them. 


Change Subscription Price for 
The Forum 


many years there has been change 
the subscription price for THE 
CATIONAL Now, with the increas- 
ing cost paper, printing and services, the 
Executive Council has voted increase 
the subscription price non-members 
the Society from $2.00 $3.00 for persons 
living the United Foreign sub- 
scriptions, including Canada, will $3.50 
per year. Single copies will sold $1.00 
copy. The subscription price will remain 
heretofore for members the Society. 


The changed price effective with the 
issue for November, 1950. 

Even the increased price non- 
members still low rate compared 
with most other similar magazines. Each 
year 620 pages are included the volume, 
exclusive advertising. The many compli- 
mentary letters which are received the 
General Office indicate that the contents 
are considered high grade, the articles ex- 
pert discussions fundamental educational 
problems. 


believe that the teacher the most important person American 
Teachers College one the foundation stones the 
American educational system.—Dwicut 


Memoriam 


Edward Lee Thorndike 


EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE, Profes- 
sor Educational Psychology Emer- 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
and member the Laureate 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, passed away 
his home, Montrose, New York, August 
10, 1949, just prior attaining his seventy- 
fifth birthday, having been born August 31, 
1874, the son Edward R., minister, 
and Abby (Ladd). August, 1900, 
married Elizabeth Moulton, who with 
four their children survive him. 

was precocious youth, were his 
illustrious brothers, but Edward Lee’s de- 
velopment seemed take turn not 
the family tradition for became devoted 
experimental science its applied aspects 
and particularly problems human con- 
duct and psychology. 

His university study sketched his 
degrees, B.A. from Wesleyan, 1895, 
B.A. from Harvard, 1896, from 
Harvard, 1897, and Ph.D. from Co- 


lumbia, 1898. The logic, insight, and 


matism William James, the controlled 
and statistical experimentation James 
McKeen Cattell, and the sweep and hu- 
manitarian interest Stanley 
whose enthusiasm and voluminous produc- 
tion came within his purview, all helped 
set the spark and give direction the 
efforts the man who may fairly called 
the founder modern educational psychol- 
ogy, science devoted teaching and 
learning, human motivation and social 
welfare the summation individual 
worth, dignity and functioning. Thorn- 
dike’s support individualism has been 
cited belief “capitalism,” but assuredly 
him capitalism was but incident, 
consequence, his unswerving belief the 
worth the individual man. 


Edward Lee Thorndike’s early psycho- 
logical experimentation with fishes, baby 
chicks and monkeys, nicely shows his in- 
tellectual insight, his confidence experi- 
mental method and his permeating search 
for human psychology lost 
great animal psychologist, mankind gained 
genius guidance and counselling. 

The catholicity interest 
led colleagues and students far beyond the 
field which held chair, bring their 
problems him and seldom failed them. 
One the categories his roster mental 
abilities was the ability keep many things 
mind with reference single end. 
possessed this ability remarkable degree 
and repeatedly used the astonishment 
students who would bring him prob- 
lems which they had devoted years 
study and with regard which they had 
the conviction that here they certainly 
knew all the angles. Some thinkers under 
the provocation new problem into 
trance and later emerge with answer, 
but this was not the Thorndike method. 
would into sort soliloquy, but 
not exactly for the poor student trying 
keep with him would frequently 
asked for detail his intent, for facts, 
for his proposed methodology, etc. All 
this was process siphoning the rich 
experience and the analytical powers 
untrammeled mind into new channel. 
The crux the problem and the method 
for handling it, the two being inseparable 
Thorndike, would come him with 
snap and woe the student who 
could not keep up. But many them did 
keep and left him with new vision 
and new method. Their products em- 
bellish the literature throughout the range 
the social sciences. 
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Thorndike’s voluminous writings ani- 
mal learning, educational psychology, 
mental and social measurements, nature 
intelligence, inheritance, growth and 
senescence, social welfare, etc., constitute 
the headwaters stream that will flow 
forever, but equally important headwaters 
lie the hearts those the younger 
generation who have profited the gen- 
erosity, the warmth and the penetrating 
analysis which has freely given them 
personal interviews. 


Edward Lee Thorndike’s cup was full 


Carl 


Dr. Carl Seashore, Dean Emeritus 
the Graduate College, former Chairman 
the Psychology Department the State 
University Iowa and Laureate Chapter 
Member Kappa Delta Pi, died Sunday, 
October 16, 1949, Lewiston, Idaho, 
the age 83. 

During his half century service 
psychology and graduate education not 
only saw these fields undergo marked de- 
velopment but also contributed greatly 
their direction. With his death, psychology 
and graduate education lost outstanding 
leader. 

Dean Seashore received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Gustavus Adolphus College 
1891 and his doctor’s degree from Yale 
University 1895. became member 
the psychology staff the State Uni- 
versity Iowa 1897. was made 
Chairman the Department 1905 and 
Dean the Graduate College 1908. 
held both these positions until 1937 
when received the title Dean Emer- 
itus. During this time both the Department 
Psychology and the Graduate College 
rose preeminence under his guidance. 
individual scholar contributed 
directly, and encouraged many others 


overflowing with honors, citations, hon- 
orary degrees and posts learned societies 
and his labors extended more than the 
span allotted years, but those the field 
scientific education, field which 
more than any other man created, feel 
personal misfortune his passing and those 
who were more intimate with him will, 
with deep sadness, miss the sparkle his 
eye and the irrepressible chuckle that would 
sweep over him noted the amusing 
consequences bit illogic. 


Truman Kelley 


Seashore 


contribute, many aspects psychol- 
ogy and graduate education. became 
internationally known leader the 
scientific approach aesthetics (both 
music and art), participated estab- 
lishing the first independent research agency 
devoted the study the normal child, 
The Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, and encouraged others develop 
methods treating language disabilities 
speech and reading. was the recipient 
many honorary degrees and the 
“Honors the Association” the Amer- 
ican Speech Correction Association for his 
contributions that field. was Past 
President the American Psychological 
Association and 1934 was the Chairman 
the United States delegation the In- 
ternational Congress Psychology 
Copenhagen. 

His productive life after his “retirement” 
1937 indicative his intellectual 
stature and continuing professional zeal. 
addition being called back active duty 
1942 Dean pro tem, Dean Seashore 
seized upon any free time write many 
books and articles. One series books sum- 
marized the extensive research work that 
had been done the field the psychology 


music; another volume described the de- 
velopment psychology the State Uni- 
versity Iowa. addition continued 
through various articles and “open letters” 
contribute his views many aspects 
college education and administration. Many 
former students and professional colleagues 
continued seek his counsel which was al- 


Stephen Duggan 


August the press announced that 
Dr, Stephen Duggan, founder and 
former director the Institute Inter- 
national Education, passed away his home 
Stamford, Connecticut. was years 
old. After received the Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University 1902 was 
granted honorary degrees half dozen 
colleges and universities. was mem- 
ber the teaching staff the City Col- 
lege New York from 1896. was 
Director the Institute for International 
Education from 1919 1946, when his 
son Laurence succeeded him. 

was elected Laureate membership 
Kappa Delta 1943. held mem- 
bership many American educational and 
social organizations. Foreign nations dec- 
orated him: Italy with the Commander 
the Order the Crown, France 
Officer the Legion Honor, Czecho- 
slovakia with the Official Order the 
White Lion, Hungary Officer the 
Order Merit, Roumania with the honor 
Commander the Order the Star, 
and Chile with the Order Merit. 

was author The Eastern Ques- 
tion—a Study Diplomacy (1902); 
History Education (1916); The League 
Nations (1919); The Two Americas: 
Interpretation (1933); Professor 


Large (1943). 


ways worthwhile and stimulating. His loss 
deeply regretted, but has truly created 
universally recognized and living me- 
morial through his writing, his students and 
the institutions that developed during his 
lifetime. 

Francis 


Dr. STEPHEN DUGGAN 


had wide educational contacts. 
was secretary the American University 
Union Europe since 1926. was con- 
nected officially with many European edu- 
cational groups. These activities found 
the time follow through the same 
time remained the faculty City 
College New York. 
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Installations 


Installation Zeta Tau Chapter, Stetson University 


chapter, Zeta Tau, was recently 
established the campus Stetson 
University under the leadership Dr. 
Carter, member Kappa Delta 
Peabody and outstanding member 
the education faculty here. The installa- 
tion ceremony took place April 1950 
under the auspices Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Cracken. 

Following the installation, members in- 
itiated were the following: Dorothy Ballen- 
tine, John Banner, Virginia Davis, Eliza- 
beth Flory, Nita and Keith Hansen, Mrs. 
Louise Marcell, Ernest Owens, Mary Ethel 
Gilbert, Ulilla Treon, Ann Pickens, Allen 
Croft, and Barbara Jean Smith. Faculty 
Members Elected were Dr. Gar- 
wood and Dr. Ray Sowers. Dr. 
Carter was elected counselor. 


Elected were President, Elizabeth Flory; 


Secretary, Barbara Jean Smith; Treasurer, 
Ulilla Treon; and Recorder-Historian, Vir- 
ginia Davis. banquet was held following 
the installation and initiation which Dr, 
McCracken made very inspiring and help- 
ful talk. 

April 11, the officers held meeting 
draw proposed by-laws the chap- 
ter. This document was presented the 
chapter May 10. The local dues were 
set $3.50. 

The next initiation was held May 26, 
1950. Those initiated were 
Nancy Baker, Della Sue Decker, Roy 
Crosby, Robert Gray, Francis Fitz- 
patrick, and Mary Ellen Phillips. 

Mrs. Carter was elected honor- 
ary member. 


Davis, Recorder-Historian 


Installation Zeta Chi Chapter, 


and College 


CHI Chapter Kappa Delta 
was installed Tennessee State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College, Nashville, 
July Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
Executive First Vice-President. The initia- 
tion and installation service was held the 
library. Mrs. Geraldine Fort, Kappa, 
and Dr. Virginia Nyabongo, Kappa, 
members the faculty Tennessee State 
and assisted visitors from Alpha 
chapter, Peabody College, composed the 
initiating team. Attending and assisting with 
the initiation were: Miss Johnson, 
Mr. Anderson, Counselor, Mr. 
James Mason, President, Mr. James Pen- 
rod, President-elect, all Alpha Pi. Fol- 


lowing the installation service, Dr. 
Davis, President Tennessee and 
was made honorary member Zeta 
Chi Chapter. Dr. Charles Johnson, 
President Fisk University, has accepted 
the invitation the chapter become 
honorary member but was unable at- 
tend this initiation. 

The following members were initiated: 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Crump, Head the 
Division Education, Mrs. Frances 
Sanders, Head the Department Ele- 
mentary Education, Louis Vander, Marie 
Russell, Lila Mae Hobson, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Henry Hughes, Dennis Marion Jones, Rob- 
ert Bradford Miller, Eddie Murphy, 


gene Ernest Peck, Mary Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Yvonne Corliss Willie, Mrs. 
Gladys Ford Wood. 

Immediately after the initiation lovely 
banquet was served the student dining 
hall. society’s colors, violet and jade 
green were tastefully carried out the 
table appointments. Mrs. Geraldine Fort 
Mistress Ceremonies. She introduced 
Katherine Vickery who spoke The 
History and Ideals Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
George Redd, Director the Summer 


School Fisk University. Dr. Redd talked 
Current Issues College Education. 
Dr. Davis closed the program with 
discussion the progress and opportuni- 
ties which Tennessee State and now 

The chapter elected the following 
cers: President: Robert Bradford Miller, 
Vice-President: Eddie Murphy, Secretary: 
Lila Mae Hobson, Treasurer: Mrs. Yvonne 
Willie, Historian: Marie Russell Harris, 
Counselor: Geraldine Fort. 


TRIBUTE COUNSELOR 


“Service Humanity through Education” exemplifies the life Miss 
Virginia Foulk who retiring Marshall College the end this academic 
year after forty-two years service public education the schools 
West Virginia. For over period twenty years Phi Chapter has received 
her loyalty, support, and unending toil. She has the signal honor having 
served Phi Chapter President from 1929-1931, Counselor from 1937- 
1943, and Convocation delegate Atlantic City 1930 and San Fran- 


cisco 1942. 


one were look back over the minutes Phi Chapter for several 
years, would find her name appearing time and time again various 
committees. She worked the national committee which revised the na- 
tional constitution and which was accepted the San Francisco Convoca- 
tion 1942. commemorate Marshall’s centennial year 1937, Miss 
Foulk began compile history Phi Chapter from earlier history 
written Miss Isabella Wilson, from the Minutes, and from old copies 
Phi News. When the flood broke January, 1937, many her records 
were destroyed; however, she was able complete the history. Much 
the success our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Dinner 1948 can credited 
her carefully laid plans First Vice President during that year. 


Miss Foulk the best wishes the Chapter for her continued hap- 


piness and success. 


—Phi News, May, 1950 


Anniversaries 


Alpha Eta—Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Alpha Eta Chapter Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri was celebrated April 29, 1950 
with banquet and the annual freshman 
testimonial dinner the Centenary Meth- 
odist Church. Dr, Hill 
master. The honor freshmen were pre- 
sented Dr. Kruse and the response 
was given Miss Mary Ann Wilson. 
were recalled Mr. Burwell 
Fox, Miss Alma Schrader, Miss Bertie 
Cleino, Mrs. LaRose Wright and Mr. 
Lloyd Watkins. The counselor, Dr. 
Kruse gave the closing charge. 


anniversary booklet presents short 
history Alpha Eta chapter, list 
charter members, complete list the 
members who have been initiated during 
the last quarter century, list the win- 


ners the Kappa Delta 


Awards from 1929-1930, when they were 
first established, and list the pledges, 
The college mater” closes this in- 
teresting and valuable historical record 
nineteen pages. 

Our congratulations and best wishes for 
the second quarter century. 


Beta Anniversary 


spring initiation banquet Beta 
Upsilon Chapter Washington Uni- 
versity St. Louis, Missouri, was held 
May the lounge the Women’s 
Building the campus. was for the one 
hundred and fifty members and guests 
most auspicious occasion, not only because 
there was large group forty-two in- 
itiates, but because this meeting also marked 
the twentieth anniversary the installa- 
tion the chapter. For this event Beta 
Upsilon was honored having for its 
guest speaker Dr. Thomas McCracken, 
executive president emeritus the society 
and the installing officer the chapter 
twenty years ago. 

The initiates considered themselves very 
fortunate having the opportunity hear 
and meet several members the executive 
council: Miss Katherine Vickery Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama (First 
igan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
(Second Vice-President); Raymond 


Ryder Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana (Executive Counselor); and 
Williams, Recorder-Treasurer and edi- 
tor THE Forum. Also 
introduced was Bob Rothschild 
ers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City, who the student adviser re- 
cently elected meet with the executive 
council. the first occupy the posi- 
tion, the post having been created the 
recent 

Dr. Frank Wright, chapter counselor 
and now the national president, 
sented with purse token apprecia- 
tion for his twenty years faithful and 
untiring service the interest not only 
the local chapter but also that the na- 
tional organization. introduced his co- 
workers the council, who told the as- 
sembled group about the duties their 
various offices and their hopes for the 
future success Kappa Delta Pi. 

Following the impressive and dignified 
initiation ceremony the high light the 


Las, Ss fr 


evening was the informal talk given Dr. 
McCracken, who spoke from his own rich 
experiences the topic “Some Mile-posts 
Kappa Delta Pi.” was indeed rare 
privilege for all present learn much 
about the society from one whose twenty- 
four years service closely linked 
with the history its development. 
reminiscent and anecdotal style, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken discussed the origin Kappa 
Delta Pi, the addition chapters, the 
founding and development 
CATIONAL the financing the na- 


tional convocations, the extension chap- 
ters the teachers’ colleges, the research 
awards, the Bagley teachers’ ex- 
change, and the spirit Kappa Delta Pi. 
The formal program 
with social hour, giving opportunity 
meet the distinguished visitors and re- 
new old acquaintances. all from both 
far and near who contributed towards mak- 
ing its anniversary meeting such success, 
Beta Upsilon indeed grateful. 
GERTRUDE FIEHLER, Recorder 


Alpha Theta—Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


OUTSTANDING public school educator 
was the chief speaker when Alpha 
Theta Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, Uni- 
versity Akron, celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary, April 24. 

Dr. Virgil Rogers, superintendent 
schools Battle Creek, Mich., was the 
guest reunion banquet the university 
campus. 

Active the American Association 
School Administrators, Dr. Rogers also 
serves the National Education 
tion’s Commission the Defense 
Democracy. 

member the National Advisory 


Panel American Education Occupied 
Areas. 1947 served educational 
consultant for the Army Germany. 

Dr. Rogers was initiated into Kappa 
Delta while Western State College 
Gunnison, Colo., where earned master’s 
degree. His undergraduate work was done 
Wofford College Spartanburg, S.C. 

Among the guests were Dr. George 
Hayes, first counselor; Dr. Kuhnes, 
his successor; President Simmons and 
Dean Howard The celebration was 
arranged Dr. Mabel Riedinger, pres- 
ent counselor and Jean Repp, president 
the chapter. 


you will have tree bear more fruit than hath been used do, 
not anything you can the boughs, but the stirring the 
earth and putting new mould about the roots that must work it. 
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Chapter Programs 


ZETA CHAPTER 


University Cincinnati, Ohio 
1949-50 

Theme: “Our Community.” 

October 10—Selecting Music for The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 
Dr. Thor Johnson, Music Director, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Music: Miss 
Joan Harrison, Flutist, Accompanist. In- 
troductions: Miss Erma Davis. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, Teachers College. 

Meeting: 
Drawing Rooms, Teachers College. 

December 2—Scholarship Bridge Party. 

December 12—Fall Initiation Banquet. 
From Cincinnati: Dr. Bessie 
Bruce White, lecturer, traveler and Super- 
intendent, Cincinnati Union Bethel. Music: 
Christmas Carols conducted Miss Lotta 
Veazey. Introductions: Miss Helen Brad- 
ley. Place: Faculty Dining Room, 
Student Union. 

January 9—Joint Meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa: Educational Ambassadors’ 
Report. Kappa Delta Committee: Chair- 
man John Michael, Audrey Schulz, Ruth 
Johnston. Place: announced. 

February 13—A Panel Discussion: Shar- 
ing Problems Theory and Practice 
the Teaching Profession. Dr. Claude 
Courter, Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. Miss Olga Stuerwald, Principal, 
St. Bernard High School. Mrs. Phyllis 
Wagner Kuhn, Grades, 
Riverside School. Miss Bessie Gabbard, 
Primary Grades, Linwood School. Mr. 
Glenn Volz, Art Student, Teachers 
College. Dr. Ethel Thompson, Asst. Pro- 
fessor Education, Teachers College. 
Moderator: Dr. Irving Robbins, Professor, 
Teachers College. Music: Miss Vir- 
ginia Sippel, Violinist. Introductions: Dr. 
Carter Good. Place: Laws Memorial 


Auditorium, Teachers College. 

March Build 
The School-Centered Community. Miss 
Margaret Monroe, Principal, Washburn 
School, Mrs. Vivian Beamon, Principal, 
Jackson School. Music: arranged, 
Introductions: Miss Callie Trinkle. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, Teachers College. 

April 3—Business Meeting: Drawing 
Rooms, Teachers College. 

May 8—Spring Initiation Banquet. Art: 
Basic Resource the Community. Mr. 
Philip Rhys Adams, Director the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. Music: Miss Mary 
Strautman, Vocalist. Introductions: Dr. 
Clara Stratemeyer. Place: Faculty Dining 
Room, Student Union. 


ZETA CHAPTER 
1950-51 

Theme: “Developmental Living.” 

Original 
Verse. Music: Jewish Fold 
Bureau Jewish Education Choir. Topic: 
Land Reborn—Tel Sol 
Luckman. 

November 20—Business Meeting. 

December Banquet. 
Music: Christmas Carols Walnut Hills- 
Avondale Church Choir. Topic: “Peace 
Sword”—Mr. Charles Taft. 

January Selections the 
Cincinnati Music-Drama Guild. Panel: 
“Educational Developments Beginning 
the First Quarter the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” Professional Growth—Miss Helen 
Bradley. Elementary 
Bessie Gabbard. Secondary Education—Dr. 
Helen Crossen. 

February 
Club the University Cincinnati. Topic: 
“Evidences Progress International 


Freda Closs—Cincinnati 
Board Education, Rev. David Thorn- 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa.) 

March 19—Business Meeting. 

April 9—Music: Miss Joan Harrison, 
flutist. Topic: “Atomic Energy—What 
Contributes 


Hoke Greene—Dean the Graduate 
School. 
May Banquet. Music: 


Miss Mary Strautman, vocalist and Mrs. 
Ruth Beckman, pianist. Topic: “Can Man 
William Hessler. 


ALPHA IOTA CHAPTER 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
1949-50 

Educators Report.” program 
endeavoring promote closer bond 
among students and educators the United 
States and foreign countries. 

January Johnnye Christian, 
Director, Dept. Home Economics, 
T.S.C.W. “Germany, 1949.” 8:00 P.M. 
Library Auditorium. Meeting open the 
Public. 

February Mary Blagg, 
Dept. Govt. N.T.S.C. Dr. Mary Pat- 
chell, Dept. English, N.T.S.C. “Educa- 
tion Through Travel.” 8:00 p.m. Library 
Auditorium. Meeting open the Public. 

March 14—Book Review. “Psychol- 
ogy Education.” 8:00 Library 
Auditorium, Meeting open the Public. 

Library Auditorium. Meeting open 
the Public. 

May Officers. 8:00 
Library Auditorium. 

May 19—Spring Formal Dance. 8:00- 
11:00 P.M. Mary Arden Lodge. 


DELTA BETA CHAPTER 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Following the program Delta Beta 
chapter for the school year 1949-50: 

October 20, banquet was held 
honoring John Dewey. 
speaker was President Emens Ball 
State Teachers’ College, whose address was 
entitled “Contradictions Education.” 

November, 1949—The Ohio Unit 
Supervisory Teachers held Workshop 
the University which time the members 
the chapter acted guides, aided 
registration and were charge guest 
student-teachers. Dr. Florence Stratemeyer 
Columbia University participated 
roundtable discussion pertaining student- 
teacher problems. 

December 1949—Paul Lysek, uni- 
versity graduate student who native 
Poland and who was educated the Uni- 
versity Cracow, and also former 
teacher England, gave comparative 
description schools Poland, England, 
and the United States. After this meeting 
informal discussion and social program 

January 18, 1950—At the initiation 
banquet, Mr. Sumner Vanica, head the 
department visual aids the Akron 
Public Schools, spoke “Use Visual 
Aids the Public Schools Today.” 
Twenty-eight new members were taken 
this service. 

February 21, 1950—Delta Beta Chap- 
ter sponsored reception for the College 
Education faculty, the University School 
instructors and the 
This annual affair brings together students 
and faculty informal atmosphere and 
enables better understanding between the 
two groups, well developing closer 
ties within the faculty. 

April 27, 1950—The second initiation 
banquet served anniversary dinner 
commemorating the 15th anniversary 
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the installation Delta Beta Chapter 
Kent State University. Dean Ashbaugh, 
retiring head the College Education, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio delivered 
the principal address the evening. The 
title his address was “The Responsibili- 
ties and Opportunities Teaching.” 
this banquet, Dr. Amos Heer, director 
student-teaching Kent State University, 
was awarded the Honor Key for his service 
the years that acted advisor and 
for being instrumental bringing the or- 
ganization the campus. 

May 25, 1950—The annual picnic was 
held Adelle Durbin Park, Stow, Ohio. 

May 31, 1950—The annual Honors 


Day Tea coincided with Scholarship Day, 


which time those students who have ex- 
celled their work the University are 
given recognition for their exceptional 
scholarship. The tea serves 
versity function. 

The officers for the year were Jean 
Barnum, president; Margaret Cook, vice- 
president; 
Jess Rankin, treasurer; Stephen Matusak, 
Next year’s officers are Virginia 
Heinrich, president; Frank 
Donald treasurer; and Jean 
Brew, historian. 

Dr. Gerald Read the chapter advisor. 

STEPHEN Marusak 
Historian 


Demand for Reprints 


printed without requests for re- 
prints from authors articles and others. 
Though the contents 
TIONAL are copyright material and 
permission print must secured from the 
giving permissions. this way the articles 
are read many others addition the 
sixteen thousand subscribers the list last 
spring. 

Perhaps article has ever had the re- 
quests for reprints that have been received for 
“Unmasking the Communist Masquera- 
der,” written Edgar Hoover, the 
FBI, and the May, 1950, issue. 
The FBI asked permission reprint 
it. The United States Flag Foundation, 
which General Douglas MacArthur hon- 


orary chairman, has asked permission re- 
print edition more than million copies 
excerpts from the article. The New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, Police Department has 
asked permission reprint the New 
Haven Teachers Journal connection with 
its youth program. The Daughters the 
American Revolution are reprinting 2,700 
copies which they will distribute all Na- 
tional Defense chairmen 
local chapters. Permission has been granted 
for the use the article the Journal 
the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation Inc., which goes school board 
members the State New York. has 
been printed full two newspapers, The 
Saginaw (Michigan) News and the Tiffin 
editors. Other requests are pending. 


The Chapters Report 


ETA ZETA chapter, the University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, initiated six- 
teen members the conclusion the 1950 
Summer Session. Three additional students, 
who could not present the initiation 
ceremony July 27, will received into 
membership Delta Kappa during the 
coming school year. 

The members Beta Zeta chapter as- 
sisted the arrangement for the Parent- 
Teachers Association conference, held 
the campus July and 11. They made 
and bound books tickets for the Confer- 
ence, designed appropriate covers, and 
worked the initiation desk during the 
Conference. 

Temporary summer officers for the 
Gamma Gamma chapter, Moorhead State 
Teachers Moorhead, Minnesota 
were elected meeting Ingleside 
lounge Thursday, June 29, 1950. Elea- 
nor Leathart Fairmount, North Dakota 
was chosen summer president; Evelyn 
Nicholson Detroit Lakes, Minnesota was 
named vice president and Jennie Johnson 
Pelican Rapids, Minnesota was chosen 
secretary. Ivo Mersmann faculty coun- 
selor the chapter. 

Initiation was held Ingleside 
Thursday, July for six initiates: Miss 
Agnes Detroit Lakes, Minnesota; 
Miss Mary Fuxa, Bejou, Minnesota; Miss 
Edith Miller, Moorhead, Minnesota; Mrs. 
Alice Olesberg, Moorhead, Minnesota; 
Miss Dorothy Skarstad, Fargo, North 
Dakota; and Miss Helen Tykeson, Ken- 
nedy, Minnesota. 

Following the initiation banquet was 
held the Graver Hotel Fargo. Covers 
were laid for guests. Miss Barbara Pel- 
ler from Czechoslovakia spoke about the 
educational system her native land. 
Group singing and piano selections Miss 
Eunice Larson completed the program. 


Saturday, March 18, Gamma Zeta 
Chapter, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, conducted program which 
had its theme the topic, and 
Tomorrow’s World.” Representatives 
honor societies, Future Teachers Amer- 
ica Clubs and other student groups from 
over high schools were present. This 
was pursuance our society’s aim 
interesting more capable people joining 
the teaching profession. 

The program opened with tours our 
beautiful campus, conducted members 
the Chapter. President Roscoe West 
extended his welcome and brief musical 
program was presented the College 
Music Department. President Frank Byrne 
then explained the aims and purposes 
Kappa Delta Pi. The keynote speaker was 
Dr. Robert Morrison, Commissioner 
Higher Education the State New 
Jersey. discussed probable conditions 
tomorrow’s world and the demands which 
would be-made the teacher. 

After luncheon the College Inn, 
panel discussion was held discuss the 
topics opened Dr. Morrison’s ad- 
dress. The Moderator was Miss Bertha 
Lawrence, Dean Instruction, and 
panel was composed members Kappa 
Delta and the Future Teachers 
America. After stimulating discussion, 
the audience was divided into groups 
six consider the topic, “What Changes 
Would You Like See Tomorrow’s 
Schools?” Some very interesting conclu- 
sions were reached which are being fore- 
warded appropriate authorities for con- 
sideration. The day closed with reception 
and tea. 

The affair was distinguished the 
whole-hearted participation all members 
the Chapter. The general chairman was 
Stanley Kelm. Serious consideration be- 
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ing given making this annual affair 
result the success this first at- 

Rho chapter, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri, participated 
the annual honors convocation May 
18. The address was given Dean Loyd 
Grimes and the honors and awards were 
announced President Diemer. 
Included were all academic honors the 
college, membership honor organizations, 
including Kappa Delta Pi, honors teacher 
education, and athletic awards. 

May Epsilon Omicron chapter, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, held its recognition tea for fresh- 
men and sophomores. There were fifty 
guests who learned about the program 
Kappa Delta Pi. Invitations were issued 
the basis scholastic achievement. Wel- 
comes were extended President Roy 
Smith, and Miss Laura Sutherland, coun- 
report was made the Spring 
Mill Convocation the delegates, Miss 
Anderson and Carol Endle. Dur- 
ing the social hour music was furnished 
Miss Barbara Barry. 

February the school cafeteria, 
the Delta Upsilon Chapter, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, held its 
annual open house dinner. After deli- 
cious repast, entertainment was provided 
trio composed piano, violin and cello. 
Two the musicians are members our 
chapter. The speaker the evening was 
Dr. Glen, Jr., Ph.D. the N.Y.U. 
Testing and Advisement Center, New 
York. Dr. Glen’s topic was Psychology and 
Modern Education—Psychology and You. 

Dr. Glen began telling something 
the people who come the Testing and 
Advisement Center. said, “The people 
who accomplish most are those who state 
their problem and wish assistance.” Psy- 
chologists keep these people through inter- 
view find out their trends behavior. 


Their intelligence tested, their aptitudes 
and abilities are explored and their special 
interests are 

Dr. Glen believes that there are many 
kinds intelligence. feels that some 
people are especially superior subject mat- 
ter concrete nature, while others may 
excel subject matter abstract na- 
ture. 

The noted psychologist cites three types 
skills that one may possess. 

Aptitudes and Skills 

Verbal, Special Interpersonal 

Skills 
these three, lists the last most im- 
portant for says, “What the use 
being bright and able, you cannot get 
along with others?” 

Dr. Glen told that the center they 
try reeducate the human being 
teach people independent. 

Another method used the center 
break person into traits and treat him 
accordingly. These are usually dominant 
and submissive. There are also different 
types; schizoid, introvert, ex- 
trovert. Dr. Glen pointed out, however, 
that most people are mixture these and 
usually are not decidedly one type. 

connection with education, Dr. Glen 
gave specific examples illustrate 
points, for instance the primary grade child 
who used visual and kinesthetic methods 
arrive the correct answers combina- 
tions. also mentioned that children 
learn read through clues. 

begin when one begins 
cept the feeling failures,” stated Dr. Glen. 
firmly declared that us, the 
future elementary school teachers start 
the children the right path where they 
will feel secure and assured success. 
lively question period followed this inspir- 
ing talk and then dancing brought the eve- 
ning close. 


ae 


Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
University, has sent the following 
notes its activities: 

reported earlier these pages, Pro- 
fessor Louis Hacker, director Co- 
lumbia’s School General Studies, ad- 
December initiation ban- 
quet the subject, Free University 
Free Society.” regular meeting 
the chapter mid-January, Professor 
Stephen Corey lively re- 
joinder under the title, “My Idea 
College.” The talk took the form re- 
port the experiences 
ments fictitious Edward Cator, presi- 
dent (1938-date) mythical West 
Dakota College. Admission requirements 
W.D.C. demanded that student offer, 
not high school diploma score 
college entrance examinations, but evidence: 
(1) that was ready learn something 
that could learned W.D.C., and (2) 
that could pay the tuition fee. “Increas- 
ingly,” remarked Cator, “professors 
are people who can see relation- 
ships between many fields knowledge 
and can counsel with students the end 
that they are highly efficient helping 
students decide what they ought 
Professor Corey executive officer the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Students from all departments the 
college were invited jointly Kappa Chap- 
ter and Lambda Theta and the Early 
Childhood Education Club hear Dr. 
Howard Lane, professor education, New 
York University, late February. The 
topic announced was “How Bend 
Twig,” and his record-breaking crowd 
was unanimously delighted with his refresh- 
ing view elementary education. 


large number initiates received the 


impressive ritual our society March 
13. During the informal tea that followed, 


several them commented the vitality 
the obligations they had assumed. The 
speaker the initiation banquet was Sigrid 
Schultz, foreign correspondent. Her sub- 
ject was “Europe 1950.” 

Joint fraternity meetings are old hat 
Teachers College. They were, that is, until 
this April when, purely for fellowship, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Lambda Theta, and Phi Alpha Sin- 
fonia cooperatively sponsored social hour 
with brief musical program. turned 
out the highlight the season. 

The 1950 Convocation brought signal 
honors two members Kappa Chapter. 
Announcement was made that Professor 
Florence Stratemeyer, Counselor, had 
been elected membership the Laureate 
Chapter. Bob Rothschild became the first 
student adviser the national Executive 
Council, position created the Con- 

the last regular meeting the year 
contribution $500.00 the World 
Friendship Student Fund was approved. 
Officers for the coming year were elected 


Officers 


President: Ada Stephens 
Vice President: Marian McBriar 
Secretary: Robert Stinson 
Treasurer: Willard Jacobson 


Historian: Thomas Shrewsbury 


Committee Chairmen 
Foreign Study Fellowship: John Owens 
Dwight Tiel 
Nelson Scull 
Ella Leppert 
Dorothy McGeogh 


Program: 

Public Relations: 

Upon the initiative incoming Presi- 
dent Ada Stephens, the old and new officers 
held final executive session together. Re- 
tiring council members explained their func- 
tions and made suggestions for improved 
methods operating 1950-51. Tenta- 
tive plans were set for the chapter’s activi- 
ties during the 1950 summer session. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
officer 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 


Size Size 


Size Size 


Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 


Double 
Letter 


3.50 
$11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 2%; 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 
South Dakota, 3%; Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time time, officers should 
make check the taxes their own states 
determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


STAGGERED 
TAXES 
Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter 
Crown Set Pearl... 


